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Standing at the threshold of a new year and “looking 
backward,” at the literary result of the twelve months 
last past, attention is forced to the fact that the progres- 
sive credit of the period belongs not to books, or to 
periodicals, but to the newspaper—or more properly 
speaking the daily journal. For this it has really come 
to be. It is no longer “an abstract and brief chronicle 
of the times,”” but The Great Printed Book of Daily Life, 
with its ever-varying chapters of human accomplishment. 
Within the year the daily journal has usurped the place 
of the weekly, stepped squarely into the path of the 
magazine, challenged the very existence of the cheap 
and trashy book, demanded recognition of “ literature” 
and—Heaven forefend!—brought Art shuddering to its 
knees. It has pressed, or tempted, into its service the 
famous and the accomplished of every civilized land and 
tongue. It has syndicated most of the popular novelists, 
exploited the adventures of. great travellers, crowded 
diplomats hot upon the wire, and put into simple lan- 
guage, and the universal understanding of type, the 
ripened thoughts of scholars and the experiments of 
specialists the world over. This is not picturesque 
fancy but compelled fact. For the year and a half of 
its existence the great body of material selected for the 
pages of Current Literature has—outside of copyright 
considerations—been credited to the newspapers. There 
was no alternative. The interesting and desirable matter 
had to be taken where found. The latest theory of 
scientists regarding the involved problem of heredity 
was best presented in an editorial by the New York 
Times. The best summing up and criticism of the Bel- 
lamy plan of aristocratic socialism was made in the 
Louisville Courier-Journal, The most interesting articles 
on affairs sociolological were printed in the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat. The solid nonpareil of the Baltimore 
Sun fixed many a scholarly essay on mental and moral 
philosophy. The Atlanta Constitution wrote more ably 
than any ponderous review of political economy. In- 
dustry, the tariff, and trade were handled most intelli- 
gently and with the widest ability by the editorial writers 
of Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, and Chicago. The 
New York World wrote—and best of all worked—for the 
betterment of the poor and the exposure of the profes- 
sional humbug. The New York Herald was an “ envoy 
extraordinary”? abroad. The great dailies of San Fran- 
cisco kept one informed of the Orient. The perfecting 
presses of Denver, Kansas City, Omaha, and St. Paul 
rolled out the continued story of the great West. The 
New Orleans Picayune and the Times-Democrat in 
delightful literary work almost outclassed the New York 
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Tribune and the Boston Transcript; while the New 
York Sun kept in intelligent touch with everything from 
the trivial, but pathetic, incident of the sidewalk to a 
masterful understanding of the stars. And as for 
poetry! A comparison of the newspaper verse in the 
pages of this magazine with that selected from periodi- 
cals and books tells its own story. And, mind you, the 
mentions made are but exponents of a vast, anonymously 
working, force of brain and skill, around which cluster 
in History, Fiction, 
England’s 


the great names—the notables 
Science, Medicine, Law, Literature, and Art. 
Laureate has his verses cabled; the French Academy 
comes to the American breakfast table; Ouida and 
Rider Haggard entertain enraptured elders, while Glad- 
stone and Lord Wolseley write for the Youth’s Compan- 


ion. But does the reader comprehend how all this home 


hiving of the world’s honey by journalistic bees goes 
finally out to the people ? 
the product and distribution of that civilizing piece of 
machinery, The Press, one must take to figures. 


To get any sort of idea of 


The total circulation, as carefully compiled by the 
American Newspaper Directory for 1889, is 34,799,500 
copies, classed as follows as to frequency of issue: 


19,588,000 
7:472,750 
5,713,750 
1,209,250 

315,750 
271,250 
134,250 

54,000 


40,500 


Weekly 
Monthly 


Semi-Monthly 
Quarterly .... 
Semi-Weekly 
Bi-Weekly 
Bi-Monthly ... 
Tri-Monthly 


Total 34,799,500 


The total number of periodical publications represent- 
ing this circulation in the United States and Canada is 
17,107. But to reach one-fourth of all American news- 
paper readers they may be addressed through gg pub- 
lications. These 99 publications are largely made up 
of the great dailies printed in the centres of population. 
It is estimated that 1,500 dailies were published in this 
country last year as against 800 in England and about 
the same number each in Germany and France. The 
Paris exposition compilation of statistics, intended to 
show the activity of journalism in the various countries 
of the world, credits all Europe with only 20,000 periodi- 
cal publications, as against the American list of 17,107. 
The completeness of the distribution is pretty well illus- 
trated by the following facts and figures. Allowing for 
a population of 65,000,000 of people the number of fami- 
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lies is estimated at 13,000,000. The grand total of circu- 
lation to these 13,000,000 families is thus computed. 
of 1,782,690,000 








5,713,750 Daily 312 issues gives a total 
19,588,000 Weekly 52 $2 ** 1,018,576,000 
7,472,750 Monthly 12 we “s 89,673,000 
1,209,250 Semi-Monthly 24 om = 29,022,000 
271,250 Semi-Weekly 104 i : 28,210,000 
40,500 Tri-Weekly 156 ” . 6,318,000 
134,250 Bi-Weekly 26 i = 3,490, 500 
315,750 Quarterly 4 353 ’ 1,263,000 
54,000 Bi-Monthly 6 r : 324,000 
Cen TO |. oon civic cece 2,959, 566,500 


These figures allow of placing 227 copies of some 
periodical every year with each family making up the 
population. It gives more than two yearly subscriptions 
to every five human beings, infant, pauper, and criminal. 
The issue of weeklies gives more than one copy regularly 
to every family; the 89,673,000 monthlies, indicates that 
every other family takes a magazine of some sort; while 
the 5,713,500 copies issued every twenty-four hours 
supplies nearly one-half of the families of this favored 
land with a daily newspaper. Is it then a marvel that 
the everyday journal, with its climax of a Sunday 
edition, has become a wonder? “And also a curse?” 
queries the pessimist. Possibly! In some cases—Yes. 
According to the old-time standard the modern news- 
paper is not altogether lovely. It has quickened the 
step of life intoarun. It has substituted notoriety for 
reputation. It has torn down the curtain of domestic 
privacy. It has over-stimulated ambition. It has set 
every head and hand in frantic competition for its favor 
and its coin, and its sharp domination of affairs often 
sends the timid and conservative citizen shrinking from 
the responsibility of his public duty. But for every fault, 
there are a dozen civilizing blessings, and that American 
daily journalism is striding along the right road into the 
unknown possibilities of the future, is shown not only by 
the imitation of its best methods, by home periodicals 
and reviews, but in the gradual acceptance of the idea 
by our English-speaking neighbors of the old world. 


In the New Review for October, T. P. O’Connor, 
member of Parliament and editor of the London Star, 
argues in favor of “The New Journalism,” as he is 
pleased to term it. “ Beyond doubt,” he says, “we are 
on the eve of anew departure in English journalism. 
All the new journals adopt the new methods, and even 
the oldest and the most staid, cautiously and tentatively, 
and with a certain air of self-reproach, admit some of 
the features of the new journalism. Before the revolu- 
tion is finally accomplished, it is well, perhaps, to argue 
the questions which lie at the root of the difference be- 
tween the old style and the new. The main point of 
difference is the more personal tone of the more modern 
methods. There was a day when any allusion to the 
personal appearance, the habits, the clothes, or the home 
and social life of any person, would have been resented 
as an impertinence and almost as an indecency. If you 
turned to the reporting columns of the Houses of Par- 
liament you found full reports of all the speeches—fuller 
and better than those you can find now; but you had 
no information as to how the speech was delivered or 
how received. You were told nothing of the personality 
of the persons who made the speech. There the long, 
lifeless even columns were before you; the speech, de- 
livered in the dread void of the dinner-hour to a select 
audience of the Speaker and the orator himself, filled 
the space in exactly the same kind of way as the speech 
that was punctuated by the ringing cheers of a crowded 
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and deeply moved house. ‘The words that came with 
the fierce fluency of an impassioned speaker were given 
in exactly the same way as the speech that was inter- 
rupted by hems and haws, or mumbled from an inarticu- 
late throat. It was the same, of course, with public men 
throughout their whole life. You saw their names fre- 
quently in print; you read the speeches they made; the 
lengthy memorandums, the solemn protocols they wrote. 
But of the man behind these public utterances you were 
told nothing. And so it was with the other departments 
of human life with which a newspaper has to deal. If 
such a trial as that of Mrs. Maybrick had taken place 
fifty, or even twenty, years ago, the one thing which even 
the most sensational newspaper would publish would be 
the report of the evidence, and perhaps a report of the 
charge of the presiding judge. This is the state of things 
which the /audatories temporis acti regard as representing 
the halcyon period of British journalism; and this is the 
kind of thing to which many worthy persons would desire 
our newspapers toreturn. Yet the very persons who make 
these exclamations are not consistent with themselves. If 
they were asked which history they prefer to read, history 
as written by Robertson and the older school of historians, 
or history as written by Macaulay and Carlyle and Green, 
there is little doubt as to the answer they would give. 
But Macaulay devoted a considerable portion of his 
writing to destroy what was called “the dignity of his- 
tory.” He did not scorn any detail—however trifling 
apparently—which threw a light on the habits or char- 
acter of the historical personages with whom he had to 
deal. It is for this reason that his portraits are life-like 
and immortal, and that we all read his history of dead- 
and-gone personages with the same breathless attention 
as though they were beings of still living flesh and blood 
with whom we ourselves were acquainted. Macaulay 
did not neglect, as I have said, the smallest detail in 
making up one of these portraits—the kind of wig his 
hero wore; the food he loved; the way he tied his shoe. 
Take, for instance, the famous passage—his description 
of Westminster Hall, at the trial of Warren Hastings: 
““* The peers, robed in gold and ermine, were marshalled by the 
heralds under Garter King-at-Arms. The judges, in their vest- 
ments of state, attended to give advice on points of law. Neara 
hundred and seventy lords, three-fourths of the Upper House as the 
Upper House then was, walked in solemn order from their usual 
place of assembling to the tribunal. The junior baron present led 
the way, George Elliott—Lord Heathfield, recently ennobled for 
his memorable defence of Gibraltar against the fleets and armies of 
France and Spain. The long procession was closed by the Duke of 
Norfolk, Earl Marshal of the realm; by the great dignitaries, and 
by the brothers and sons of the king. Last of all came the Prince 
of Wales, conspicuous by his fine person and noble bearing. The 
gray old walls were hung with scarlet. The long galleries were 
crowded by an audience such as has rarely excited the fears or the 
emulation of an orator. There were gathered together, from all 
parts of a great, free, enlightened, and prosperous empire, grace and 
female loveliness, wit and learning, the representatives of every sci- 
ence aud of every art. There were seated, round the queen, the 
fair-haired young daughters of the House of Brunswick. There the 
ambassadors of great kings and commonwealths gazed with admira- 
tion on a spectacle which no other country in the world could pre- 
sent. There Siddons, in the prime of her majestic beauty, looked with 
emotion on a scene surpassing all the imitationsof thestage. There 
the historian of the Roman Empire thought of the days when Cicero 
pleaded the cause of Sicily against Verres, and when, before a Sen- 
ate which still retained some show of freedom, Tacitus thundered 
against the oppressor of Africa. There were seen, side by side, the 
greatest painter and the greatest scholar of the age. The spectacle 
had allured Reynolds from that easel which has preserved to us the 
thoughtful foreheads of so many writers and statesmen, and the 
sweet smiles of so many noble matrons. It had induced Parr to 
suspend his labors in that dark and profound mine from which he 
had extracted a vast treasure of erudition, a treasure too often buried 
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in the earth, too often paraded with injudicious and inelegant osten- 
tation, but still precious, massive, and splendid. There appeared 
the voluptuous charms of her to whom the heir to the throne had in 
secret plighted his faith. There, too, was she, the beautiful mother 
of a beautiful race, the Saint Cecilia, whose delicate features, lighted 
up by love and music, art has rescued from the common decay. 
There were the members of that brilliant society which quoted, 
criticised, and exchanged repartees, under the rich peacock-hang- 
ings of Mrs. Montague. And there the ladies, who, more per- 
suasive than those of Fox himself, had carried the Westminster 
election against Palace and Treasury, shone round Georgiana, 
Duchess of Devonshire.’ 

“Even the dullest disciple of the older and orthodox 
style of journalism would admit that this picture is the 
more interesting from the infinitude of its petty details. 
We see all the personages as though they were before 
us; and the reason we are able to do so is that Macaulay 
has grouped together so many facts of their daily habits 
as they lived. Then, again, the wealth of personal and 
other detail in the well-known description of Queen 
Elizabeth make it read like an extract from the much- 
abused columns of a modern newspaper: 


‘** Elizabeth was now in her twenty-fifth year. Personally, she 
had much of her mother’s beauty ; her figure was commanding, her 
face long, but queenly and intelligent; her eyes quick and fine. 
She had grown up, amidst the liberal culture of Henry's Court, a 
bold horsewoman, a good shot, a graceful dancer, a skilled musician, 
and an accomplished scholar. She read every morning a portion of 
Demosthenes, and could ‘‘ rub up herrusty Greek” at need to bandy 
pedantry with a vice-chancellor, But she was far from being a 
mere pedant, The new literature which was springing up around 
her found constant welcome in her court. She spoke Italian and 
French as fluently as her mother tongue. She was familiar with 
Ariosto and Tasso. In spite of the affectation of her style, and 
her taste for anagrams and puerilities, she listened with delight to 
the ‘‘ Faery Queen,” and found a smile for ‘‘ Master Spenser ” when 
he appeared in the presence. Her moral temper recalled in its 
strange contrasts the mixed blood within her veins, She was at 
once the daughter of Henry and of Anne Boleyn, From her father 
she inherited her frank and hearty address, her love of popularity 
and of free intercourse with the people, her dauntless courage, and 
her amazing self-confidence. Her harsh, manlike voice, her impet- 
uous will, her pride, her furious outbursts of anger, came to her with 
her Tudor blood. She rated great nobles as if they were school- 
boys ; she met the insolence of Essex with a box on the ear; she 
would break now and then into the gravest deliberations to swear at 
her Ministers like a fishwife.’ 


“And of Carlyle it is truer than of even Macaulay that 
he cultivated the methods condemned in the new journ- 
alism. This is his description of Frederick the Great: 


‘** The man is not of godlike physiognomy, any more than of 
imposing stature and costume; close-shut mouth, with thin lips, 
prominent jaws and nose, receding brow ; by no means of Olympian 
height ; head, however, is of long form, and has superlative gray 
eyes init. Not what is called a beautiful man; nor yet, by all 
appearance, what is calleda happy. On the contrary, the face bears 
evidence of many sorrows, as they are termed, of much hard labor 
done in this world; and seems to anticipate nothing but more still 
coming. Quiet stoicism, capable of what joy there were, but not 
expecting anything worth mention; great unconscious, and some 
conscious pride, well tempered with a cheery mockery of humor— 
are written on that old face; which carries its chin well forward, 
in spite of the slight stoop about the neck ; snuffy nose, rather flung 
into the air, under its old cocked hat—like an old snuffy lion on the 
watch; and such a pair of eyes as no man, or lion, or lynx of 
that century bore elsewhere, according to all the testimony we 
have, . . . Most excellent potent brilliant eyes, swift-darting as 
the stars, steadfast as the sun; gray, we said, of the azure-gray 
color; large enough, not of glaring size; the habitual expression 
of them, vigilance and penetrating sense, rapidity resting on depth. 
Which is an excellent combination ; and gives us the notion of a 
lambent outer radiance springing from some great inner sea of light 
and fire inthe man. The voice, if he speaks to you, is of similar 
physiognomy ; clear, melodious, and sonorous ; all tones are in it, 
from that of ingenuous inquiry, graceful sociality, light-flowing 
banter (rather prickly for most part), up to definite word of command, 
up to desolating word of rebuke and reprobation. . . . Just about 
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threescore and ten years ago his speakings came to fms in this 
World of Time ; and he vanished from all eyes into other worlds, 
leaving much inquiry about him in the minds of men, which, as my 
readers and I may feel too well, is not by any means satisfied.’ 

‘I should very much like to have been able to get the 
opinion of these historians themselves as to the con- 
troversy between the new and the old journalism. It 
has been my fate, in writing some historical works, to 
attempt a description of some of the great parliamentary 
battles of this century. What days have I wasted to get 
something like even a bare hint or suggestion as to what 
the debate was like, and the people who took part in it! 
I suppose there are few scenes in Parliamentary annals 
which will exercise a more enduring interest for mankind 
than the night of December 7th, 1837, when Benjamin 
Disraeli stood up for the first time to address the House 
of Commons. I can never forget the thrill with which I 
saw for the first time the report of that speech in the 
musty paper that appeared the day after this portentous 
event. The report of the speech is full—much fuller 
than would be the report nowadays of a new and obscure 
member as Disraeli then was; but the Parliamentary 
correspondent had not then arisen to give us any idea 
of what manner of man Disraeli was at that moment. 
Yet how delightful, how interesting, nay, how intrinsically 
and historically important, it would be to have a photo- 
graph of the outward man at an hour which subsequent 
events have made one of the most momentous in the 
history of this empire. A true understanding and ap- 
preciation of the character of her public men is part of 
the history and wisdom of a nation. If Macaulay and 
Carlyle could be asked to give their personal experi- 
ences when collecting materials for their history, how 
they would mock the idea that journalism was to tell us 
nothing of the outer man and the private doings of states- 
men! Macaulay burrowed through the badly-printed 
and illiterate ballads of the past to catch even the most 
passing allusion that would help him to make up his 
portrait of the character he was describing; and Carlyle 
did the same with the ballads and with the vilest and 
obscurest journalism of Paris. Would it not have been 
much better that they both should have found in the 
personal journalism of the period the materials ready to 
their hands, printed on good paper and in good type, 
readily accessible, and written in decent language? It 
comes to this, that we are to admire personality in his- 
tory but not in journalism. In other words, history is 
to be made personal, but the material for making it 
personal is not to be allowed to exist. 


“ But apart from the value of personal journalism as his- 
torical material, I hold that the desire for personal details 
with regard to public men is healthy, rational, and should 
be yielded to. Statesmen are not ciphers without form 
of blood or passion. ‘Their utterances and acts are not 
pure intellectual secretions. If you want to know how 
such and such an act of weakness or folly is intelligible 
at some crisis in the history of a politician, you must 
have learned something more of the politician than you 
can get from the verbatim report of his speeches, or the 
colorless and dry language of his public documents. 
Behind every speech and every act there is the man—a 
weak man or a strong man, high or low, generous in 
purpose or base in intrigue. You cannot get rid of this 
background if you want to describe the event accurately. 
You cannot do so when you are listening to the man, 
though you should never have to describe him. What 
lends effect to the speeches of Mr. Parnell? It is not 
oratorical fire, for he has none, and never attempts any. 
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It is not great descriptive powers, great resources of wit. 
It is mainly the strong personality that one sees behind 
the words. With a few sentences apparently cold, the 
Irish leader is able to subdue and almost cow a House 
of Commons in which he is in a hopeless minority, and 
for the reason that words from him mean facts—are but 
the forecast of inevitable event. Suppose you were the 
historian of our times at the end of the twentieth cent- 
ury; how invaluable would it be to you to have a graphic 
account of some night of heat and passion in which 
Mr. Parnell made one of his historic utterances with 
clenched teeth and pale face! Three lines in the letter 
of a good London correspondent would give to such a 
historian a better idea of the scene than columns of 
reporting in Hansard, or in the journals of the following 
But then, it will be said, personal journalism 


morning. 
No one’s life is now 


goes further than the public man. 
private; the private dinner party, the intimate conversa- 
tion, all are told. If this kind of thing go on, say the 
critics of modern journalism, we shall before long be in 
the same plight as the journalism of America. No doubt 
areal danger in the new school of journalism is here 
pointed out. I should be sorry, indeed, to see many 
things find their way into the columns of the pages of 
English journals which are admitted into the newspapres 
of America. Gossip of a personal character is good or 
bad according to its tone, and to the subjects with which 
Gossip should be always good humored, kindly, 
One of the most 


it deals. 
and free from political or other bias. 
common fallacies among those outside newspaper offices 
is that a paper is read solely for its politics. There 
could be no greater mistake; and, indeed, I may go 
further, and say that it would be highly undesirable that 
politics and politics alone should sella journal. We 
should have come to a pretty pass indeed if all other 
departments of human life were shut out of our news- 
papers except those of party conflict. We, fortunately, 
are not always talking politics. Inthe domain of charity, 
philanthropic effort, amusement, and society, we find 
common ground, however bitterly we may be divided 
on political questions; and an editor will make a great 
mistake who does not recognize this fact and conduct 
his paper accordingly. Nothing could—to my mind— 
be greater folly than to introduce political controversy 
into all and every department of a newspaper. Every 
journal which is of any political value greatly delights 
its friends and bitterly exasperates its foes by its com- 
ments on political subjects; but equally every journal, 
which is a true journal, supplies news in those columns 
which are devoted to news, that can be read with equal 
interest and amusement by men of all parties. 


“And nowasto gossip. The lines between that which 
is legitimate and that which is illegitimate are pretty 
clearly laid down. One of our judges very properly said 
once that it would be an odious thing if newspapers were 
to be a sort of lion’s mouth into which every man could 
drop his charge against the enemy he wanted to secretly 
stab. With this view I entirely concur. <A journal that 
lends itself to slander, to scandal, to personal attacks, 
is unworthy of journalism, and nobody ought to have 
any sympathy with it. But between slander, scandal, 
and personal and pleasant detail, there is a wide gulf. 
Why should not the public be told of how the party of 
Mrs. Smith went off; or how Miss Robinson looked; of 
These are things which 
They are the 


the dress Miss Jones wore ? 
deeply interest a large number of people. 
subjects about which we talk over the dinner-table; and 
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it is the sound principle to which we shall all come at 
last in literature and journalism, that everything that can 
be talked about can also be written about. With regard 
to private individuals: that there are restrictions which 
good taste and, if necessary, the law, should put upon 
personal journalism, is clear. A different rule holds good 
with regard to public characters. There has recently 
grown up in the jury-box a spirit of savage hatred to 
journalism which has led to some very unjust verdicts 
and some scandalous damages. A portion of the public 
seem actually to imagine that it is the desire and also 
the interest of a certain class of journalists to libel every- 
body they can. There are newspapers open to this 
charge; but of the ordinary respectable journal no con- 
ception could be more incorrect. In every newspaper 
office there is a perfect horror—an almost morbid dread 
—of an action for libel. Asa rule, it is a kind of action 
that brings no glory and no profit. Anybody who has 
spent even a short time inside a newspaper office, and 
who knows anything of newspaper methods, will know 
that the public suffer a great deal more from the cow- 
ardice than from the audacity of journalism, from the 
suppression than from the publication of awkward facts. 





Indeed, it sometimes seems difficult to see how there 
can be any honest criticism at all. The theatrical 
manager, the musical impresario, all advertise largely; 
are the best customers of a newspaper; and there is, of 
course, the same disinclination in the business of news- 
papers as in other businesses to fall foul of the best 
customer. ‘Then, take a case where, in the interest of 
the public, even a more vigilant criticism is required— 
the case of company promoters. Nobody can suppose 
that all the concerns, whose demands for public money 
have filled and even deluged the advertising columns of 
the newspapers for several months in the present year, 
have been honest enterprises. In fact, some of them 
have been shown to be nothing more nor less than down- 
right swindles, which, under a proper system of law, 
would have landed their promoters in the dock and the 
convict cell. But what a hold the promoter of com- 
panies has upon newspapers which are struggling for 
existence! He is able to raise their income by hundreds 
of pounds a week; to transform what was a losing into 
a paying concern; and the favorable criticism or the 
equally valuable silence, which is often observed with 
regard to shady and swindling enterprises, is sufficient 
proof that these influences have not everywhere worked 
in vain. Those, then, who live on the public have more 
than sufficient means of self-protection. But what about 
the public? In some newspapers, where the proprietor 
is especially timid or specially grasping, the veriest 
swindler in the world can purchase silence by advertise- 
ment, or compel it by a simple lawyer’s letter. The 
newspaper proprietor—as I have already pointed out— 
sees in an action for libel a certainty of loss in almost 
every instance, and, in the best of cases, the very re- 
motest chance of any gain. The result is that the pro- 
tection of the public against robbery, instead of being 
altogether too strong, is altogether too weak. 


“A point on which the journals of the new school differ 
among themselves is the attitude a newspaper should 
assume to political questions. A great many people are 
of opinion that newspapers should take up toward all 
parties conflicts what is called an “independent” posi- 
So far as the interests of the journal itself are 
The journal whose 


sion. 
concerned, probably this is true. 
course on any question can be foretold is not one that 
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ever excites much enthusiasm. The journalist, on the 
other hand, who is able to keep his reader always in a 
state of suspense and curiosity as to the line he will 
adopt, undoubtedly does much to increase the interest 
and the number of his readers. It may further be argued 
that the newspaper has a responsibility of its own, and a 
function as a public teacher, and that it ceases to per- 
form that function when it becomes allied with any politi- 
cal association. To all these things I have to reply that 
I like an *‘ independent ” journal as little as the politician 
who assumes to himself the same adjective. In the one 
case and the other I have found that independence was 
a euphemism for personal vanity, personal interest, or 
mere crankiness of temper and opinion. Of course, 
much may be said for the detached politician, especially 
if there be some cause which he thinks supreme over all 
issues which at the moment divide political parties. But 
a politician to be detached must first show that his cause 
is more vital than any that divides other parties; and 
that neither of the two parties is taking steps toward the 
goal. After all, in this rough-a-day world a man must 
make up his mind to be of one or other of the political 
parties that divide a country. A man by joining a party 
does not mean that he believes all the mistakes are on 
one side and all the wisdom and the virtue on the other. 
He means that, in the struggle for the triumph of ideas, 
the principles of the one party are sounder and more 
calculated to advance the public good than‘the other; 
and that, therefore, the triumph of the one party is better 
calculated to help the general weal than that of the 
other. A journal should be founded to advance definite 
and distinct principles, and should cleave to these prin- 
ciples. That, again, involves that its attitude should be 
one very, very different, toward the friends and the foes 
of its political ideas. I hold it legitimate and right 
to say all the good that is true of your political allies 
and all the evil—I mean the political evil—of your foes 
that is true. To elaborately underrate the men who are 
trying to advance your ideas; to elaborately praise the 
men who are doing their best to destroy the cause you 
hold to be sacred, is to my mind very bad morals and 
very bad politics. In short, the journal is a weapon in 
the conflict of ideas. It should be used in accordance 
with the dictates of fair and honorable warfare; but it 
should be used as a weapon to wound the enemy and to 
defend the friend. Finally, I think a journal, whatever 
its views, should express them with the greatest lucidity 
and in the strongest and most striking manner it can 
command. We live in an age of hurry and of multi- 
tudinous newspapers. The newspaper is not read in 
the secrecy and silence of the closet as is the book. It 
is picked up at a railway station, hurried over in a rail- 
way carriage, dropped incontinently when read. ‘To get 
your ideas into the whirling brains that are employed in 
the reading of a newspaper there must be no mistake 
about your meaning: to use a somewhat familiar phrase, 
you must strike your reader right between the eyes.” 


So much for the able advocacy of the new journalism 
by the English editor. His arguments have been given 
at some length, not only because they are significant, 
coming from a foreigner, but because they are substan- 
tially those made for the methods of the reputable Ameri- 
can newspaper. The points in regard to detailed de- 
scription and pleasant personality are well taken. The 
illustrations are particularly apropos. The bright and 
thrilling bits of Macaulay and other great historians are 
nothing more than good journalism. Refined into the 
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pages of a book just as good work is being done to-day 
descriptive of any great event, in any one of a dozen 
American newspapers. Stanley in Africa, Kennan in 
Siberia, Carpenter in India, Kerr in Algiers, Lafcadio 
Hearn in the West Indian Islands, Gilder in the frozen 
North—all American journalists, and who can gainsay 
the brilliance of their work. For the home contingent— 
intelligent, audacious, vigorous, courageous, and ever on 
the alert, who shall say that they are not the makers of 
history ? Ay! and of romance, for as Zola sagely re- 
marked to Flaubert: “we (littérateurs) all make use in 
our imaginative creations of the investigation which 





journalism brings to bear on real facts and on the living 
actors of the daily drama. The two march in step in the 
intellectual evolution of society and the same tool is in 
the hands of both workmen during the same hour.” 


3ut enough of encomium. It will perhaps interest 
more to know a little of cost. And here again the story 
becomes seemingly extravagant. ‘The cloud of paper fly- 
ing daily from the humming presses is amazing to con- 
template. Many of the Sunday editions of from twelve 
to forty pages would carpet the cities where they are 
printed. A short time ago on a gala occasion the Atlanta 
Constitution turned out a fifty-six page edition. The 
San Francisco Examiner at the recent christening of its 
two monster Hoe perfecting presses, “‘ Monarch” and 
“jumbo,” threw out upon a startled community forty 
pages of portraits and illustrations, and not a month 
ago the St. Paul Pioneer Press came out with a sixty 
page edition describing the largest newspaper building 
in the world. For the six hundred thousand edition 
of its October premium number the Youth’s Compan- 
ion, a Boston publication, used one hundred and twenty- 
five tons of paper, and to illustrate this startling 
fact printed a picture of the Eiffel tower—1,o00 feet 
high, and by its side the stack of paper piled ream on 
ream 3,400 feet—three times and over the height of 
the famous column. For the white paper of Harper's 
Magazine and the Century it costs at least six hundred 
thousand dollars in a year. Many of the presses of the 
metropolitan dailies eat up a thousand dollar’s worth of 
blank paper in a day. Add to the morning and evening 
output of these whirling monsters the tons upon tons of 
weeklies, monthlies, and trade publications, and at from 
four to ten cents per pound, one gets financially be- 
wildered over the unprinted sheet alone. Type setting 
runs into the millions; think of the field of flying fingers 
all skilled and generously paid! Then the toll of the 
telegraph; the thousand of dollars for messages by cable 
under the sea; the millions clicked through the nervous 
keys on land. Nothing in the way of expense, as every 
reader knows, stands between the newspaper and its 
news. Last the brain and brawn! An army! chiefs 
and subalterns, rank and file, day and night editors, cor- 
respondents and reporters, experts and specialists, artists 
and detectives, prize fighters and preachers; everywhere 
at all times, the pick of alert intelligence, the essence 
of quick thought and instant action; giving the best 
fibre of their lives for all sorts of pay (the ambitious 
hope just beyond), from the New York editor in chief at 
‘editor, sole 


‘ 


an honorarium of $20,000, to the amateur 
proprietor, and publisher” of The Sitka Peanut, putting 
in his out-of-school time and surplus intellect for real 
love and glory. Out of it all do you realize what your 
one-cent paper means, and what it represents? Do 
you fully appreciate the developing marvel of your day 
and generation—the daily printed budget of a world! 
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A Mintature—M. G. W.P.—The London Academy 


Yes, he was a seaman true, 

With his coat of British blue, 
And his buttons bright as gold ; 

And he worshipped at the shrine 

Of a great-great-aunt of mine, 
As became a sailor bold. 


And he pleaded not in vain, 
For she gave him love again ; 

And thought that through her life, 
Her strength and stay should be 
This hero of the sea, 

Who wooed her for his wife. 


But he—his grave is deep; 
The Baltic billows sweep 

And surge above his breast ; 
And she—when gray and old, 
In quiet English mould, 

They laid her to her rest. 


Oh, yes, a simple tale 

For you who love of frail 
And faulty vows to sing ; 

And it happened long ago; 

But hearts were hearts, you know, 
When George the Third was king. 


The Midnight Mass—R. E. White—The Cross of Monterey 


A legend of the mission at Monterey, California. 

Of the mission church San Carlos, 
Builded by Carmelo’s Bay 

There remains an ivied ruin 
That is crumbling fast away. 

In its tower the owls find shelter, 
In its sanctuary grow 

Rankest weeds above the earth-mounds, 
And the dead find rest below. 


Still, by peasants at Carmelo, 

Tales are told and songs are sung 
Of Junipero the Padre 

In the sweet Castilian tongue : 
Telling how each year he rises 

From his grave the mass to say, 
In the midnight, mid the ruins, 

On the eve of Carlos’ day. 


And they tell when, aged and feeble, 
Feeling that his end was nigh, 

To the Mission of San Carlos 
Padre Serra came to die; 

And he lay upon a litter 
That Franciscan friars bore, 

And he bade them rest a moment 
At the cloister’s open door. 


Then he gazed upon the landscape 
That in beauty lay unrolled, 

And he blessed the land as Francis 
Blessed Asisi’s town of old ; 

And he spoke: ‘“ A hundred masses 
I will sing, if still life’s guest, 

That the blessing I have given 
On the land may ever rest.” 


Ere a mass was celebrated 
Good Junipero had died, 

And they laid him in the chancel, 
On the altar’s gospel side. 

But each year the Padre rises 
From his grave the mass to say, 

In the midnight, mid the ruins, 

On the eve of Carlos’ day. 





Silvery roses white and fair.” 








Then the sad souls, long years buried, 
From their lowly graves arise, 

And, as if doom’s trump had sounded, 
Each assumes his mortal guise ; 

And they come from San Juan’s Mission, 
From St. Francis by the bay, 

From the Mission San Diego, 

And the Mission San José. 


With their gaudy painted banners, 
And their flambeaux burning bright, 
In a long procession come they 
Through the darkness and the night; 
Singing hymns and swinging censers, 
Dead folks’ ghosts—they onward pass 
To the ivy-covered ruins, 
To be present at the mass. 


And the grandsire, and the grandame, 
And their children march along, 
And they know not one another 
In that weird, unearthly throng. 
And the youth and gentle maiden, 
They who loved in days of yore, 
Walk together now as strangers, 
For the dead love nevermore. 


In the church now all are gathered, 
And not long have they to wait; 

From his grave the Padre rises, 
Midnight mass to celebrate. 

First he blesses all assembled, 
Soldiers, Indians, acolytes, 

Then he bows before the altar, 
And begins the mystic rites. 


When the Padre sings the sazctus 
And the Host is raised on high, 
Then the bells up in the belfry, 
Swung by spirits, make reply ; 
And the drums roll, and the soldiers 
In the air a volley fire, 
While the sa/utarzs rises 
Grandly from the phantom choir. 


“ Ite, misa est,” is spoken 

At the dawning of the day, 

And the pageant strangely passes 
From the ruins sere and gray ; 

And Junipero the Padre 
Lying down, resumes his sleep, 

And the tar-weeds, rank and noisome, 
O’er his grave luxuriant creep. 


And the lights upon the altar 
And the torches cease to burn, 
And the vestments and the banners 
Into dust and ashes turn; 
And the ghostly congregation 
Cross themselves, and, one by one, 
Into thin air swiftly vanish, 
And the midnight mass is done. 


My Ladye’s Bodice—Old French (1600)—Longman's 
“Dear my love, I must ride away, 
Fare ye well for a summer's day ; 


Loth I am to leave your side, 
Yet your lover to Nantes must ride, 


For the King commands and I obey.” 


“Now, in sooth, if to Nantes ye fare, 
Thence, I pray you, a bodice bear,— 


Broidery work on the breast and sleeves, 
Of roses white with silvery leaves, 
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Rushed through me, as he laughed and hailed me lord, 
And, with my hand upon the hilt, I cried, 
“Viva San Marco!” like my kin who died. 


Now to Nantes hath her gallant gone, 

But never the bodice thought upon; 
Filled his thoughts with the wine and play, 
Making agen, J the livelong day— But straightway, when a new-made knight, I stood 

All the day till the torches shone. Beneath the bridal arch, and saw you come, 

A certain monkish warping of the blood 

Ran up and struck the man’s heart in me dumb; 

I breathed an Ave to our Lady’s grace, 

And did not dare to look upon your face. 


“But what shall I say to my ladye, 
Who a broidered bodice prayed of me?” 
“‘ Speak her soft and speak her smooth: 
Say, ‘ Through Nantes I searched in truth, 
And none such bodices there might be.’” And when we swept the waters side by side, 
With timbreled gladness clashing on the air, 
I trembled at your image in the tide, 
And warded off the devil with a prayer, 
Still seeming in a golden dream to move 
Through fiendish labyrinths of forbidden love. 


«Better a sea where no fish are, 
Better the night without a star, 
Hills with never a valley set, 
Spring with never a violet, 

Sweeter than all these things to me 
Than a lying speech to my ladye.” But when they left us, and we stood alone, 

I, the last Giustiniani, face to face 

With your unvisioned beauty, made my own 

In this, the last strange bridal of our race, 

And, looking up at last to meet your eyes, 

Saw in their depths the star of love arise, 


Dawn—John M. Manly—Belford’s Magazine 
A sudden sound of wings and voices, 

As hurrying night-birds homeward fare ; 

A restless tremor in the air ; 

Faint, half suppressed, impatient noises, 

And signs of waking everywhere ! Ah, then the monk’s garb shriveled from my heart, 
And left me man to face your womanhood. 
Without a prayer to keep our lips apart 
I turned about and kissed you where you stood, 
And gathering all the gladness of my life 
Into a new-found word, I called you “ wife !”’ 


And then a silence as of waiting, 
When in uncertainty or fear ; 
A rosy gleam in azure clear ; 
A song from some sweet bird that’s mating ; 
And lo! the golden morn is here! 
The Last Giustintanti—Edith Wharion—Scribner’s Mag. 
O wife, wife, wife! As if the sacred name 
Could weary one with saying! Once again 
Laying against my brow your lips’ soft flame, 
Join with me, Sweetest, in love’s new refrain, 
Since the whole music of my late-found life 
Is that we call each other “‘ husband—wife.” 
And yet, stand back, and let your cloth of gold 
Straighten its sumptuous lines from waist to knee, 
And, flowing firmly outward, fold on fold, 
Invest your slim young form with majesty, 
And when, in those calm bridal robes arrayed, 
You stood beside me, and I was afraid. 


A Pessimist’s Reproach to Nature—The Spectator 
If but the solemn murmurs of the night 
Might breathe some knowledge of our destiny ! 
If but th’ illumination of noon’s light 
Might gild the edges of life's mystery ! 
Thou fair, mysterious universe. 
So eloquent, withal so dumb, 
What profit that thou art the nurse 
Of many yearnings (partial curse), 
And that thou scatter’st ne’er one crumb 
Of intellectual food, to sate 
The more than human appetite 
For knowledge wherefore we are come ? 
What profiteth, although upon the key 


I was afraid—O sweetness, whiteness, youth, Of ‘ad 1 : ; lay? 
. s : Tle < passions 0) IS ay 
Best gift of God, I feared you! I, indeed, oie parkcaptiate. “ - vongubbviieiaae 
‘ Thou canst not tell why we are we 
For whom all womanhood has been, forsooth, . — comm ; : £ nye ete 
Nor sing solutions of man’s brief-spun day. 


Summed up in the sole Virgin of the Creed, 

I thought that day our Lady's self stood there 

And bound herself to me with vow and prayer. 

Ah, yes, that day. I sat, remember well, 

Half-crook’d above a missal, and laid in 

The gold-leaf slowly ; silence in my cell; 

The picture, Satan tempting Christ to sin 

Upon the mount’s blue, pointed pinnacle, 

The world outspread beneath as fair as hell— 

When suddenly they summoned me. _I stood 

Abashed before the Abbot, who reclined 

Full-bellied in his chair beneath the rood, 

And roseate with having lately dined ; 

And then—I standing there abashed—he said : 
“ The house of Giustiniani all lie dead.” 


A Ballade of Youth—P. Y. Black—Overland 
Adown the road the red rose bushes 
Are budding and blooming here ana there ; 
And the clean, cool wind, it laughs, and pushes 
Over my forehead and through my hair. 
Life is a lightsome weight to bear ; 
Youth is not such a weary load ; 
Wouldst thou deprive me of my share, 
Death, that art lurking down the road ? 
My steed is fresh; the ways are pleasant ; 
I am not old nor weary yet. 
The past was good, as good the present, 
Nor is there much I need regret. 
Wilt thou not slumber, and forget 
To harvest grain so newly sowed, 
O lean, and longing, and sharp-set 
Death, that art lurking down the road ? 


It scarcely seemed to touch me (I had led 

A grated life so long) that oversea 

My kinsmen in their knighthood should lie dead, 

Nor that this sudden death should set me free, Nay! I shall pray thee not, lamenting 

Me, the last Giustiniani—well, what then? The end of me, and the end of all. 

A monk !—The Giustiniani had been men. Thou hast no soul for tears, repenting 

So when the Abbot said: ‘“‘ The State decrees Thy sweeping blade, when mortals fall. 

That you, the latest scion of the house At some lane’s turn I'll hear the call 

Which died in vain for Venice overseas, “Stand!” and as grass I shall be mowed, 

Should be exempted from your sacred vows, Strike then; thou shalt not me appall, 

And straightway when you leave this cloistered place, Death, that art lurking down the road! 

Take wife, and add new honors to the race,” Only,—strike sure, if strike it must be, 
What time I forget thy dues are owed, 

Seize them suddenly, thine so justly, 
Death, that art lurking down the road ! 


I hardly heard him—would have crept again 
To the warped missal—but he snatched a sword 
And girded me, and all the heart of men 
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GENERAL GOSSIP OF AUTHORS AND WRITERS 





Who, after reading that pathetic story, The Runaway, 
has not wished to know something of Patience Staple- 
ton ? She is the daughter of an old sea captain, and 
was born in the little town of Wiscasset, on the coast 
of Maine. Tenyears ago one of her first literary efforts, 
written at the age of seventeen, drew the prize offered 
by the publishers of The Youth’s Companion for the 
best story written by a girl under eighteen years of age, 
and it contained so much merit that the editors at first 
doubted that it could be the work of one so young. 
Since then she has taken another prize from the same 
publication, and written many stories for various high- 
class periodicals. Her first novel, The Marble Horse, 
ran as a serial in the Detroit Free Press a few years 
ago, and Kady, a Colorado character story, was recently 
published and met with many warm admirers. Mrs. 
Stapleton has the genius of the short-story writer, and 
for the pathetic, the truthful human touch, has not, in 
her best work, her equal among American writers. She 
is a blonde, young, handsome, stylish, with laughing blue 
eyes, witty in conversation, and possessed of charming 
manners. Although an FEastern-born woman, the 
romance of her life belongs to the West, and the inci- 
dents of The Runaway, and A Colorado Cloud Burst, are 
significant of an experience. About six years ago she 
married Col. William Stapleton, editor of the Denver Re- 
publican, and with occasional visits to New York, remains 
a satisfied resident of the beautiful city of the plains. 


One of the famous literary memories of London is 
Oliver Maddox-Brown. He wasa son of Ford Maddox- 
3rown, the historical painter, and his short life was spent 
from infancy in the constant companionship of Rossetti, 
Swinburne, George Meredith, and other virile intellects. 
In consequence his remarkable talents were crowded 
to maturity, and when he died at nineteen, he left work 
behind him which is the envy and marvel of many older 
men. His genius first directed itself toward painting, 
and he exhibited pictures in the Royal Academy at the 
age of thirteen. But he soon turned to literature, and 
after anumber of sonnets, produced, at the age of seven- 
teen, a novel called The Black Swan, which is one of the 
most remarkable productions of the century. The en- 
tire plot takes place ona ship bound from Australia; 
there are but three characters in the story and almost 
no incident. And yet the concentrated passion of the 
book is almost appalling, the interest breathless, and the 
knowledge of the human heart displayed in this terrible 
drama of human Jove and hate, boils forth from a great 
creative mind, independent of years or experience. 
Crude as the book is occasionally in its literary style, 
its proportion and artistic balance are complete. The 
most remarkable thing, however, about this work, con- 
sidering the subject and the youthful hand, is its utter 
lack of eroticism. Never for a moment does its passion 
become ridiculous. His Drohale Bluthe, as far as he 
carried it, was equally remarkable, and much better writ- 
ten; the characters, weird, dramatic, charming, being 
undoubtedly evolved from his fancy, as he could never 
have known them. He had begun several other books, 
all of them promising a unique genius in literary history, 
when, at the age of nineteen, he was mysteriously at- 
tacked by blood-poisoning and died in a few days. His 
pictures represent him as a heavily-built young man, 


with a large, firm, sensual mouth, and eyes so heavily 
lidded that one gets but a glimpse into their brooding 
depths. He died about ten years ago. One of the 


most interesting rooms in his father’s house is that de- 
voted to relics of Rossetti; a death cast of the great poet, 
his palette with the paints still on it, original sketches of 
his pictures, and many of his books and belongings. It 
was from this house that George Parsons Lathrop and 
Rose Hawthorne were married, and it witnessed one of 
the tragic chapters of Una Hawthorne’s life. 


The Tribune, Henry James, and, recently, Arthur 
Stedman in The Bookbuyer, agree in placing Constance 
Fenimore Woolson at the head of American literary 
women. Although, like Crawford, she can hardly be 
said to possess genius, or any marked originality, her 
intellect is far stronger, her insight deeper, her treat- 
ment broader, and her construction more precise, than 
those of the average female writer. She is a grand- 
niece of Fenimore Cooper, was born in Claremont, 
N. H., and finished her education at Madame Chegaray’s 
school in New York. When a child her parents moved 
to Cleveland. At her father’s death, in 1869, she began 
writing for religious papers, but quickly graduated into 
Harper’s Monthly, and in 1873 published her first work, 
Castle Nowhere. Her extensive travels bear their 
fruits in this book, as well as ina subsequent work— 
Rodman the Keeper; Southern Sketches. She made 
her reputation, however, by her first novel, Anne, a 
work she labored over for three years, and which will 
repay her with lasting reputation. Subsequently, For the 
Major, East Angels, and Jupiter’s Lights have appeared, 
together with a large number of magazine stories. Miss 
Woolson’s literary method might be described as deli- 
cate realism, for while true to life, she never goes too 
deep, and her books lie unquestioned on the household 
table. There isno author, except Howells, more distinc- 
tively American than Miss Woolson, although occasion- 
ally she gives us a glimpse of foreign life. She has lived 
abroad since 1879, and is at present in Italy. In ap- 
pearance she is an aristocratic-looking woman of medium 
height, brown hair, fair skin, and forty years of age. 


J. M. Keating, of the Memphis Appeal, a veteran South- 
ern editor, is one of the busiest members of his profession. 
Besides being a strong and voluminous writer for the press, 
he always has some special work in hand. He has writ- 
ten a History of Yellow Fever which is a text-book, also 
a History of Memphis, beginning with 1540, that embraces 
the history of Tennessee from its earliest settlement and 
as much of the political history of the United States as 
most immediately concerned the people of Memphis. 
A special feature of this work are the chapters devoted 
to abolitionism in Tennessee and in Memphis, when the 
celebrated Fanny Wright established the first school for 
negroes in the United States in 1824, General Jackson 
and the Marquis de Lafayette being among the trustees. 
Memphis, it is not generally known, sent a delegate to 
the State Constitutional Convention, held in Nashville 
in 1834, pledged to the manumission of the slaves, and 
he was an abolitionist, as were his three opponents for 
the seat. in the convention which he filled acceptably. 
Some day Mr. Keating may give the public a history 
of the anti-slavery feeling movements at the South that 
will give the world at large a new view of the people of 
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the South in connection with slavery, and for which they 
have been held responsible as if they had originated the 
system. Mr. Keating has, in the course of his researches, 
resurrected a great deal that is defensibly creditable to 
the people of the South, and that ought in justice to be 
presented. Mr. Keating, it should also be noted, has 
contributed many valuable papers on social subjects, and 

$ an active member of The American Public Health 
Association, has won celebrity for originating and advo- 
cating the Ultimate of Sanitation by fire. At the late 
Meeting of The American Missionary Society in Chicago, 
and in response to an invitation to address that body 
on the problem of the education of the Negro, he sent 
an able letter on “Our Black Brother” which has been 
widely reprinted and generally indorsed. Mr. Keating’s 
friends hope that he may some day be induced to give 
to the public the results of ‘his investigations in the fields 
of psychology, for here he is an adept. 


Just after Walter Pater took his degree at Oxford his 
father died, leaving so little money that Pater decided 
never to marry, but to devote his moderate income to 
the support of his sisters. Even before he published a 
book he was famous at Oxford for his literary attain- 
ments, and when his History of the Renaissance ap- 
peared, it at once gave him the position of the greatest 
living master of English style. The famous Epilogue, 
which has never appeared since the first edition, was 
the very apotheosis of what might be called bloodless- 
zesthetic-eroticism. It was the religion of the senses, 
but refined down to such a point that few globules were 
left. His Marius the Epicurean is a magnificent piece 
of classical writing, pulseless as the other, but supremely 
intellectual. His most delightful work, however, is his 
Imaginary Portraits. Original in subject, and pure in 
style, they are more picturesque in treatment and 
almost dramatic at times. Pater left Oxford for London 
afew years ago, and now has a most artistic ménage in 
Earl’s Terrace, opposite Holland House. His rooms 
are, like his works, zesthetically pure, coldly correct. But, 
if you smell the lamp all through Pater’s books, you find 
no such English in the pages of more virile writers. 


Mabel Collins is winning a sensational if not important 
position among the English Theosophists. She claims 
to have read upon the walls of a temple the revelations 
contained in her Light on the Path, much to the disgust 
of the brotherhood, who would fain have taken the credit 
of the reading all to themselves. She is the daughter 
of the late Mortimer Collins, who had some vogue as a 
critic, and she was at one time the wife of Dr. Kenning- 
dale Cook, editor of the Edinburgh University Maga- 
zine. Dr. Cook, however, got jealous of the spirits, and 
husband and wife separated, Mrs. Cook taking her 
maiden name. She was quite an enthusiastic medium 
at this time and had written a novel called An Innocent 
Sinner, which dealt with spiritualism. She attracted no 
particular attention, however, until she took the Blavatsky 
fever and became a Theosophist of the most advanced 
order. Then her literary training, being superior to 
that of most of the sect, gave her a position at court and 
insured the acceptance of her articles in the magazines 
of the order. The Catholic Church, it is understood, 
has hopes of her eventually. She is a pretty young 
woman, slight and blonde, and the Theosophists make 
a good deal of her. Her second novel, The Prettiest 
Woman in Warsaw, deals with the fate and fortunes of 
a popular actress, and attracted considerable attention. 
A short time ago she went to Tangiers to write a series 
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of letters from there for the London World. She is 
very desirous of getting away from beaten tracks, and 
has visited Fez to gather material for a new novel. 


Chauncey M. Depew is paying the penalty of fame. 
In his case, however, instead of collecting anecdotes of 
precocious infancy, the reporters are doing worse—they 
are resurrecting his maiden efforts at literature. Some 
one has discovered that in his salet days, while a boy at 
Yale, he wrote a novelette for the literary magazine of 
the college and called it Hans Anderson. Fortunately 
this story is not one to be ashamed of, even by an older 
author, for it has virile work in it and good melodrama- 
tic imagination. The scene is laid among the Dutch 
settlers on the other side of the Hudson in the days of 
the American revolution, and is sufficiently weird and 
ghastly to stand the average reader’s hair on end. Later 
he sent a number of other stories to various papers, all 
historical, but with no lack of tempering love. A de- 
vout admirer of Washington Irving, he chose the lines 
that master had laid down. But before he had fairly 
feathered his literary ambition, politics and the law 
claimed him, and we have one good author the less. 
Discussing his literary tendency, with the writer of The 
Sun who discovered him, Mr. Depew said: “In later 
years, I have delivered any number of addresses, but I 
have preserved none of them. During the Granger 
agitation of 1877-1883 I published whole volumes of 
pamphlets, one of which reached 300,000 circulation. 
Off and on I have written for every daily in New York, 
on railway subjects. Do I ever contemplate writing a 
book? Yes, if I am ever free enough from business I 
hope to write a biography of Alexander Hamilton.” 


Richard Whiteing, the author of The Island, is one of 
the best-known figures in literary London. He is about 
forty years old and looks as if he might have stood for 
Charlotte Bronté’s Rochester. Tall and powerfully 
built, he has a leonine head covered with massive waves 
of iron-gray hair. His full beard is also iron-gray, his 
features heavily moulded, and his eyes very brilliant and 
dark. He has a rapid, nervous manner, more like that 
of an American than of an Englishman, but is a most 
entertaining conversationalist, and well informed on all 
topics. The Island, which has been too little read in 
America, although it has received delighted appreciation 
from most literary people, is one of the most charming 
and original books of the last ten years. If it has made 
its way slowly, however, its place is a permanent one, 
and it will be alive and vigorous when many sensations 
are forgotten. Indeed there is a clique of notable people 
in New York who have made a sort of fetich of the 
book and call themselves The Islanders. In addition 
to The Island, Mr. Whiteing has written a novel called 
Democracy. He is a leader-writer for the London 
Daily News, a widower with one son, and has spent 
much of his life, and done his best work, in Paris. 


The ablest journalist among the Scandinavians in 
America—and they have a powerful press of one hun- 
dred papers—is Mr. Louis Pio, of Chicago. His articles 
are written with a pen as keen as a diamond, and some 
eighteen or twenty years ago his leaders in the radical 
opposition paper in Denmark brought him a reward of 
three years solitary confinement in a Danish prison. 
Nothing daunted he started his paper anew as soon as 
he emerged from the confinement, and only left for 
America when he discovered that the intention of the 
government was to get rid of his unpleasant articles by 
imprisoning him for life. In this country he has written 
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at least twenty or more books in a dozen different 
branches of literature, and innumerable newspaper arti- 
cles. He is now editor of the foremost Scandinavian 
illustrated magazine, The Samfundet, which has already 
become a success, as far as bright and original novels and 
articles are concerned, and at the same time he is con- 
tributing numerous leaders and scientific items to the 
Scandinavian dailies and weeklies in Chicago. He is vir- 
tually the “ father” of Scandinavian-American literature, 
and his writings in the newspapers have done much 
toward purifying their language and elevating their pro- 
ductions. He has an office under the Government. 

It is interesting to know that Mrs. E. Lynn Linton 
was the first English woman journalist. Many years 
ago she made up her mind that women had as. good a 
chance in journalism as men, and she put her theories 
to the test with a rapidity and success which caused the 
sterner sex to first surrender and subsequently admire. 
She has gone on writing special articles ever since, in 
spite of the fact that she has turned out a large number 
of novels, for so marvellous is her facility that she is 
never at a loss for material. She lives in a flat high up 
in Queen Anne’s Mansions, and has a wide and varied 
view of London house-tops. She is an old woman now, 
and her autobiography would be an interesting one, for 
she has known many celebrated men. Robert Southey 
was her earliest neighbor, Walter Savage Landor her 
literary foster father, and Charles Dickens her first 
editor. He had the highest opinion of her abilities— 
and her reliability, by the way—and predicted her future. 
Subsequently she spent many years in the house at 
Gads Hill, famous in connection with the great novelist. 


Frederic A. Duneka is an aristocratic-looking jour- 
nalist, thirty years of age, and assistant city editor of the 
New York World. He was born in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, and is the scion of a celebrated blue grass 
family. He is something of an athlete, and in his 
school and college days won great reputation—being 
always first in a row and last in bed. Mr. Duneka’s first 
journalistic work was as telegraphic editor of the Louis- 
ville Commercial—a situation he held for two years. 
His next step was to the position of assistant city-, and 
then night-editor, of the Chicago Times. Six years ago 
he came to the World doing special journalistic and 
literary work, till promoted to his present responsible 
position. Possessed of the literary sense, he has an 
ambition beyond the treadmill of a great newspaper. 
In what, to a working journalist, goes by the name of 
leisure, he has written two novels, shortly to be pub- 
lished, and is the author of many graceful bits of news- 
paper and magazine verse. Mr. Duneka shares an im- 
mense flat in Fifty-ninth street, overlooking the Park, 
with Messrs. Corwin and Inglis, of the World, and Mr. 
Spear, of the Sun. They are the best natured, most 
congenial, and happiest bachelors in New York. Their 
ménage is a marvel of aristocratic Bohemianism and 
their Sunday breakfasts—a delightful memory. 


Dr. John Chapman has elected to edit his Westminster 
Review from his charming apartment in the Avenue 
Kléber, Paris, much to the regret of the Radicals, who 
think he could do better in London. He is a Notting- 
ham man, a member of the College of Physicians and 
of the College of Surgeons. In medicine, as in politics, 
he is a free-thinker, and on the subject of cholera there 
is no higher authority. His medical treatises are count- 
less, and his style is fine. He is the author of the 
famous ice-bag treatment, and his reputation in connec- 
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tion with it is extending yearly. Dr. Chapman is big, 
burly, handsome, white-haired, and a charming conver- 
sationalist. He has lived in Paris since 1874, and his 
famous Saturdays are thronged with the most intellectual 
of the Parisians as well as of the English and American 
residents. Mrs. Chapman is as popular as her husband, 
and chaperons many a bevy of girls to theatre and ball. 
She relieves her husband of much editorial work, and 
like him, was a personal friend of George Eliot and John 
Stuart Mill when they were contributors to the Review. 


Alfred Balch, the new managing editor of Outing, is a 
Pennsylvanian by birth. His father was an Episcopal 
clergyman and the early education of the son was out- 
lined for the ministry, but he finally brought up on the 
newspapers of San Francisco, where he acquired a pretty 
thorough idea of Western journalism. Ten years ago he 
came to New York, and was sent by the World to Ireland 
as a special correspondent. In this capacity, and for 
various metropolitan journals, he has travelled through 
Europe, Mexico, Central and South America, and in 
field and camp has had a pretty broad and interesting 
experience. He is an all-round man of letters, book- 
reviewer, dramatic and theological critic, and has written 
many stories for Harper's Weekly and the New York 
Ledger. He was one of the workers on the staff of 
Current Literature during the first six months of its in- 
fancy. Mr. Balch is an impressive-looking individual. 
He is thirty-nine years of age, medium height, massive 
head, square brow, bearded chin, and enormous inquiring 
eyes staring from behind his professor spectacles. He 
is a grand good fellow and a loyal friend. He is one of 
a large family of intellectual children. Elizabeth Balch, 
the author of An Author’s Love, is his sister, and he has 
brothers engaged in different branches of journalism. 


The lately appointed custodian of the Shakespeare 
house at Stratford-on-Avon, Joseph Skipsey, is as inter- 
esting a character in his way as Robert Burns. The son 
of a miner he found himself at the age of eight obliged 
to support his mother and her large brood, and at once 
dropped into the paternal trade. His mother could not 
send him to school, so he taught himself by aid of a 
candle stuck into the walls of the mine. Although he 
passed over forty years underground, his ambition con- 
quered certain difficulties and he managed to borrow 
books right and left. He got hold of a copy of Paradise 
Lost, and then saved for ten weeks and bought a five- 
shilling copy of Shakespeare, which he now knows by 
heart. As he swung his pick-axe he soon found himself 
weaving his thoughts into verse, and one day a friend 
took some of his scribblings to Archdeacon Prese, who 
brought them out in pamphlet form. These and other 
verses, subsequently published, attracted the attention 
of Rossetti, Swinburne, and Theodore Watts, whose per- 
sonal friendship he afterward possessed. His poems 
can never be universally popular, as they are in the 
Northumbrian dialect, but personally he is so interesting 
that he will doubtless become a great favorite with the 
tourists he shows over Shakespeare’s home. He has a 
most beautiful and striking head, and is called, from his 
resemblance to the great Italian, ‘‘ The Northern Dante.” 


Our paragraph of Dr. Palmer, of the Century Dic- 
tionary, has developed some discussion regarding Cali- 
fornian literature. It has always been, and still is, the 
fashion in newspapers and clubs, to speak of Bret Harte 
as the writer who “first turned up the soil” in the Cali- 
fornian field. Here are the facts: Bret Harte entered 
the Golden Era office as a compositor in 1857. The 
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Luck of Roaring Camp first appeared in the Overland 
Monthly, August, 1868; The Outcasts of Poker Flat in 
the next number; these were followed in quick succes- 
sion by Miggles, Tennessee’s Partner, etc. The Heathen 
Chinee in Sept., 1870. Dr. J. W. Palmer’s sketches and 
stories of Californian life, and character were printed in 
Putnam’s Monthly in 1855-56, and widely copied in 
Californian and Western papers, the same years. His 
volume called The New and the Old, containing these 
sketches, was published in New York and London in 
1859. Appleton’s Cyclopedia of American Biography, 
1887 (Art. Harte, F. B.), says, “The Luck of Roaring 
Camp was the first of those sketches of American border 
experience of which he (Harte) was the pioneer writer.” 
Dr. Palmer’s The Old Adobe, The Green Cloth, Mr. 
Krafft of the Old Californians, etc., had appeared in 
Putnam twelve years before. Both Dr. Palmer and Mr. 
Harte were subsequently conspicuous contributors to the 
Atlantic Monthly. But which was the “ Pioneer ?” 


It is hard on the patient toiler to know that the world- 
popular Nancy Lee was written in an hour! Frederick 
E. Weatherly, its English author, was waiting one day 
for a pupil he was tutoring, and the pupil not appearing 
he amused himself jotting down a song which had sud- 
denly appeared in his idle brain. It is impossible to 
estimate the number of copies which have been sold of 
this simple and stirring air, but it has added many a 
dollar to Weatherly’s bank account. Its popularity 
suffered a temporary lapse at the time of the famous 
Princess Alice disaster, for the sailors were singing it as 
the ship went down, but it had taken a vigorous hold 
on the hearts of the people, and was soon whistled as 
gayly as ever. Weatherly has written songs for the past 
twenty-five years. All have been successful, many 
popular, but none have reached the fame of Nancy Lee. 
His first song was called When we are Old and Gray. 
He inherited his poetic tastes from his parents, and 
when a youth was the pet of an eccentric old gentleman 
who spoke a half dozen languages, had travelled with 
Scott and Thackeray, and was overflowing with old 
stories and legends. Weatherly was once asked where 
he got all his ideas, and replied that they arrived un- 
heralded in his brain. He writes love songs, although 
he is a married man with a family of children. His sea 
songs are written far from the sea, his rural songs, fresh 
with the breath of the wid and the murmur of brooks, 
are written in town, his melancholy ditties when he is 
happiest. In fact, unless he is happy he cannot write at 
all. He is authority for the statement that he owes much 
to Aristotle. Weatherly’s songs are in the thousands 
and have made him a rich and, best of all, a happy man. 


In considering the literary remains of Francis S. Saltus 
the thought is forced that a genius is dead. The MSS. 
he left unpublished would glorify a long life. Here is 
some of the material—Volumes of poetry ready for the 
press: The Witch of Endor, and fifty long poems on 
Biblical Subjects; Flask and Flagon; Poems of Places; 
Pastels and Profiles; Flower and Thorn; Flesh and 
Spirit; Moods of Madness; Songs of Sin; Sonnets; an 
un-named volume of French poetry, and two volumes 
of humorous poetry. In prose, he has written, and left 
ready for publication, A Life of Donizetti, an exhaustive 
work that will make eight hundred printed pages; a 
Life of Rossini; Kings of Song; monographs on Bellini 
and Mercadante; Great Baritones; Romance of the 
Opera; a musical dictionary, and over one thousand 
musical sketches. In humorous prose, comic histories 
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of France, Greece, Germany, England and Rome, and 
a comic Robinson Crusoe, and more than one thousand 
comic sketches. His published works are Honey and 
Gall, a volume of poems; a comic history of the United 
States; a large number of humorous poems over the 
pseudonym of Cupid Jones; many stories, sketches, 
novelettes, editorials, and reviews. Writing of him a 
friend says: ‘“ While the poetry of Saltus is undoubtedly 
his highest gift, the beauty and strength of his music is 
even as wonderful. Melody in word or tone was the ruling 
essence of his spirit. The operas, Joan of Arc, and 
Marie Stuart, are superb specimens of musical composi- 
tion. There are solos and choruses in them, as harmo- 
nious as are those of the great masters of melody.” 


Mr. James Runciman is an English literary philan- 
thropist, who is stirring up the tender-hearted Britishers 
to a realizing sense of the hardship and suffering of the 
North Sea fishermen. He is a Marine Besant. His 
new book, A Dream of the North Sea, is realistic with 
the terrors of the deep. He describes storms that blow 
for days together, when men are washed overboard by 
the score, and among the sufferings are sea ulcers, 
poisoned hands, salt-water cracks that cut their way to 
the bone, frostbite, smashed wrists and fingers. Until 
the North Sea Mission was started, eight years ago, 
there was no relief for them at all. In bad weather 
these fishermen, among whom death is the commonest 
of commonplaces, cannot earn so much as a scavenger 
earns on shore. Runciman writes of sailors and the 
sea as one who knows them. He does, in fact, know 
both intimately, and could probably sail a vessel with 
any amateur in the kingdom. One of his grandfathers 
fought at the Nile. His volume of sea tales and sketches 
entitled Skippers and Shellbacks has a place in every 
ship’s library in which English books are read. He was 
great at the oar until he broke a blood-vessel, and greater 
with the gloves; he is as sound an authority on educa- 
tion as on athletics. A superb physique—he stands six 
feet two, and has a proportionate chest—aids him to 
work with immense rapidity, and a single sitting suffices 
him for a magazine article. He is a charming talker, is 
not yet thirty-six years old, and he lives at Kingston. 


Last August a paragraph was printed in this depart- 
ment regarding Mr. W. E. Henley, the editor of the 
Scots-Observer, sent in by a picturesquely inaccurate 
English correspondent. This item has been widely 
copied, and Mr. Henley very justly objects to the mis- 
information it contained. Here is his correction and 
accompanying sarcasm. “I am much obliged to you 
for the interest you are pleased to take in me; and as- 
suming that interest to be real—assuming that you had 
rather publish true news than false, I take for granted 
that you will permit me to correct your information by a 
liberal use of the negative particle. As thus: ‘ Mr. Wil- 
liam Ernest Henley, whose verses have been published by 
Scribner, is zo¢ a Scotch man,’ and ‘is xot a protégé of 
Robert Louis Stevenson.’ He has zof‘ had literary great- 
ness thrust upon him,’ and he has vof ‘had to pay a fearful 
physical price for his mental development.’ He did ‘ xo¢ 
begin life as a laborer,’ he was of ‘unconscious of la- 
tent intellectual powers,’ he was zof ‘ unversed in the pri- 
mary elements of education,’ he has never been ‘a man 
of dissipated habits.’ He did vot ‘meet with a terrible 
accident,’ neither of his ‘lower limbs’ having ever been 
‘crushed beneath a boulder;’ and though it is certainly 
true that ‘while at a hospital for treatment’ he ‘met 
Robert Louis Stevenson,’ it is certainly untrue that Robert 
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Louis Stevenson was ever ‘a patient in the same insti- 
tution.’ And ‘then began the mental existence which 
has led’ the Mr. Henley of your correspondent’s 
dream stage by stage upward to the rank of poet.’ Did 
it? I hear of it with a certain interest: it is so brilliant 
with novelty—it is so strange and startling, and untrue! 
Again, ‘his limbs are still completely paralyzed, and he 
does all his work in an invalid chair.’ Are they indeed? 
And does he really? ‘To one whose ‘limbs’ are utterly 
guiltless of paralysis, and who has not sat in an invalid 
chair these fifteen years at least, it is permissible to 
receive such statements with a mild surprise, and even 
{it may be) a little gentle unbelief.” 

James Newton Matthews, better known as The Poet 
of the Prairies, lives in Southern Illinois, not far from 
the old town of Mason. He isatrue child of nature 
and draws his inspiration from the pines and glades about 
the farm where he has lived his life. A physician with 
a kind heart, he is an immense favorite among the people 
of his neighborhood, although they know nothing of his 
fame. The many friends whom he has made through 
his poetry come frequently from their distant homes to 
see him, finding his personality as admirable as _ his 
work. He is thirty-six years of age, modest, but fearless 
in his opinions. His best known book is Tempe Vale. 
A strong bit of his latest work—The Coward—will be 
found in this month’s collection of newspaper verse. 


James H. Connelly was born in Pittsburg, Pa., July 
15th, 1840, of American parents, Scotch-Irish by descent. 
His parents, who were Covenanters, had the ill-advised 
idea of making hima minister in that denomination, and, 
with that end in view, put him to reading theology with 
the Rev. Dr. Hutchinson, but the earnestness of his 
rebellion against the dogma of vicarious atonement dis- 
couraged the scheme and it was soon abandoned. When 
only about sixteen years of age he became a reporter 
on the Cincinnati Press, first on the True Sun and after- 
ward the Columbia. He was an abolitionist, from prin- 
ciple, and took an active interest in the work of the 
“underground railroad,” aiding the escape of fugitive 
slaves from the South to Canada. That led, in 1857, 
to an unreciprocated desire on the part of an U.S. 
marshal for his acquaintance, and he suddenly left Cin- 
cinnati. In 1858 he became a reporter on the N. Y. 
Sun, then under the Beach management, where he con- 
tinued until he went out to the war as first Lieutenant 
in the 145th Regt. N. Y. V. Since his return from the 
army he has been employed in every class of reportorial 
and editorial work on the principal daily newspapers of 
New York, Brooklyn, Pittsburg, Chicago, and San Fran- 
cisco. In addition to such staff service, he has done a 
vast amount of correspondence and special writing for 
other leading papers than those with which he was con- 
nected, so that there are few names of working journal- 
ists, outside the conductors of great political organs, 
better known than his in the newspaper editorial rooms 
of the United States. In 1874, returning from San 
Francisco, where he had been during a year leader- 
writer on the Chronicle, he went on the N. Y. Sun, and 
has not, since that time, been upon the staff of any 
other daily newspaper, leaving it, returning to it and 
leaving it again, from time to time, as his erratic dispo- 
sition and schemes for betterment prompted. In 1879, 
he took charge of an expedition, fitted out by some Wall- 
street sugar men, for recovery of the sunken treasure of 
the San Pedro Alcantara, and spent some nine months 


in Venezuela. A good many Spanish dollars were re- 
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covered, but it cost a great many more American ones 
to get them, and a shipwreck effectually closed out the 
expedition. In 1884 he was editor and part proprietor 
of The Cook, the best journal of gastronomic science 
ever published in this or any other country—a thing “ too 
good, too beautiful to live.” During a year past, Mr. 
Connelly has done no work on daily newspapers, having 
directed his attention entirely to more purely literary 
endeavor, generally the writing of fiction for magazines 
and weekly journals; a field of employment that has 
afforded him more leisure for the study of Oriental phil- 
osophy and Theosophic literature, in which he has be- 
come deeply engrossed, than could possibly have been 
attainable in the service of the daily press. He was, asa 
reporter, a rapid and correct phonographer, but won 
most distinction as a descriptive writer, his talent in that 
direction placing him in the first rank of his profession. 
A series of Venezuelan letters furnished by him to the 
N. Y. Times are worthy of note as models of graphic, 
incisive, and entertaining writing. The record in which 
he takes most satisfaction, however, is that he has never 
knowingly written an untruthful or undeservedly injuri- 
ous line about anybody. Mr. Connelly is a man of 
gigantic proportions, massive head, and full beard. 


Charles Edouard Brown-Séquard, the physician who 
has suddenly stepped into fame as the discoverer of the 
elixir which bears his name, was a man widely known, 
and respected in his profession long before he put the 
crowning touch to his reputation. The son of an 
American sea-captain and a French mother, he was born 
in the island of Mauritius in 1818. In 1838 he went to 
Paris for his medical education, and while there added 
his mother’s name to the one inherited from his Phila- 
delphia father. He made a speciality of nervous dis- 
eases, lectured for many years both in New York and 
Paris, and before he reached middle-age was accepted 
as one of the most enlightened neurologists of his time. 
His discoveries in regard to the nervous system have 
become historical. He created the physiology of the 
sensory tract of the spinal chord, and confirmed Belin- 
geri’s theory of the action of the spinal cord in con- 
veying sensations to the brain. He made many famous 
experiments with the transfusion of blood, once reviving 
a dead dog with the blood of a living animal, and keep- 
ing him alive for twelve hours. He has confined himself 
to no subject, however, but has explored all fields. His 
location has been about as varied as his labor and his 
thought. In 1858 he was in England lecturing before 
the Royal College of Surgeons, the same year founded 
and edited the Journal de la Physiologie de 1’ Homme et des 
Animaux. The following year he returned to this coun- 
try, was a medical professor at Harvard until his return 
to France in 1869. In this year he established the _/owr- 
nal de Physiologie Normale et Pathologique, and in 1873, 
with Dr. Seguin of this city, commenced the publication 
of the Archives of Scientific and Practical Medicine. 
His literary industry and accomplishment in the matter 
of medical and scientific articles over his own signature 
in pamphlets and reviews has been something phenom- 
enal. He is seventy-two years of age, and looks upon 
the world-guying of his so-called “ elixir” theory experi- 
ments with the calmness of the real philosopher. 


Edwin Arnold, whose Light of Asia had given him 
world-wide fame, and for whom many predict the laurel 
when Tennyson shall have laid it down, is making a tour 
of the world, and has recently been among us. His 
second wife, an American woman, was the daughter of 
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William Henry Channing, nephew of the great William 
Ellery. She died some years ago. Unlike most Eng- 
lishmen, Mr. Arnold is pleased with all things American. 
He liked the President, and he liked the people. He 
even admired the American press—its “ enterprise, viva- 
city, push, and dash,” very pertinently remarking that all 
it needed was a little dignity. He is a man of medium 
height, with full black beard and bears the stamp of the 
Indian sun on his complexion. He talks rapidly and is 
free with his opinions, not hesitating to say that England 
is well enough off as a monarchy and stands a good 
chance of remaining one. His industry is marvellous. 
In addition to being the editor of the London Daily 
Telegraph, he has written no less than ten volumes of 
poems, and it was at his suggestion that Stanley went to 
Africa and Smith to Assyria. He has five magnificent 
decorations, presented him respectively by the Queen, 
the Sultan, the Khedive, the King of Siam, and the 
Shah, all the reward of unique literary labors. He 
donned Victoria’s ribbon when he went to call on the 
President, humorously remarking that he wore it as a 
token of regard. It was the great star of India, a blaze 
of silver and gold set with diamonds and bearing the 
motto, “ Heaven's Light Our Guide—The Empress’s 
recognition of the poem The Light of Asia.” 


Amelia B. Edwards, the famous Englishwoman now 
lecturing in this country, divides with the Princess Dora 
d'Istria, of Italy, the honor of being the most learned 
woman in the world. Her literary career began at four 
with a short but picturesque little story, and at seven 
she was in print with a poem entitled The Knights of 
Old, which her proud mother had sent to a local journal. 
At twelve she contributed a long historical novel of the 
time of Edward III. to the London Pioneer, a penny 
publication which did not long survive the contribution. 
Next she sent caricatures to Cruikshank, who wanted 
to train her for illustrated work, but another mental 
tangent took her to music, thence again to fiction, and 
finally as an old-world traveller she passed the masculine 
historical scholars, and as a pedestrian threatened the 
reputation of The Wandering Jew. At the age of 
twenty-one Miss Edwards literally went for the literary 
life. Her first short-story check came from Chambers’s 
Journal. Her first novel, My Brother’s Wife, was pub- 
lished in 1855; then followed The Ladder of Life in 
1857, Hand and Glove in 1858, Barbara’s History in 
1864, Half a Million of Money in 1865, Debenham’s 
Vow in 1870, In the Days of My Youth in 1873, and 
Lord Brackenbury in 1880, eight novels in twenty-five 
years. Two volumes of short stories—Miss Carew in 
1865, and Monsieur Maurice in 1873—help to fill the 
vacancies. Some of her earlier as well as later ventures 
in poetry were brought together in a volume of Ballads 
in 1865. Among her first efforts were a summary of 
English history in 1856, a summary of French history in 
1858, and a translation of A Lady’s Captivity among the 
Chinese Pirates, also in the last-named year. The Story 
of Cervantes in 1863, and a volume of selections, A 
Poetry Book of Elder Poets, in 1879, count among her 
miscellaneous literary work. So early as 1862 she had 
written a volume of travel, Sights and Stories: a Holi- 
day Tour through North Belgium. Her book on the 
Dolomites, Untrodden Peaks and Unfrequented Valleys, 
appeared in 1873, and her Egyptian book, A Thousand 
Miles up the Nile, in 1876. Add to this long list articles 
innumerable to the London Times, the Academy, and 
other English periodicals and the record tells not only 
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of great capacity but of almost unlimited endurance. 
Her best books are those of travel. An _ enthu- 
siastic Egyptologist, she was with Sir Erasmus Wilson 
in his preparation of Egypt of the Past, and is to-day 
perhaps the best informed of scholars as to the far-away 
history of this mysterious land. She is very friendly to 
Americans, especially to the Bostonese. Columbia Col- 
lege has made her a L.H.D., and Smith’s Female Col- 
lege Massachusetts has added an LL.D. She is a 
member of all the learned English societies with honors 
innumerable. Miss Edwards is a Londoner by birth, 
English military father and Irish literary mother, and 
on the authority of the family Bible is fifty-eight years of 
age. Her favorite recreation is walking, and, between 
her hundred lectures, she proposes to leave her distin- 
guished foot-prints on many an American mile. 


Will. N. Harben, the Southern writer, whose book, 
White Marie, is now upon the market, is a modern in- 
stance of swift literary development. He began writing 
at an early age, and the early blossoming of his budding 
intellect was in that amateur delight, the Waverley Mag- 
azine. His first ambitious work was sent to the Atlanta 
Constitution, and both Henry W. Grady and Joel 
Chandler Harris gave him the impetus of their encour- 
agement, especially as_to talent for Southern dialect. 
Eighteen months ago in its initial number Current Lit- 
erature printed a sketch of Mr. Harben’s entitled The 
Tragic Story of Sunset Rock, Tennessee, taken from the 
Chattanooga Times, and predicted success for the writer. 
That success, it appears, began at once. The Youth’s 
Companion, ever on the alert for developing talent, and 
attracted by the notice and the sketch, entered into 
correspondence with him, which resulted in the printing 
of his work. His White Jane in the Companion was 
discussed both North and South, and worked up into a 
more elaborate and unique plot is really the White Marie 
of the Cassell edition. Mr. Harben now has accepted 
MSS. in the hands of many of the New York publishers 
and is steadily forging his way to recognition, and that 
satisfactory breathing place—the top. Tall, dark eyed, 
moustached, nervous, and soft spoken, he is the typical 
Southerner strongly tinctured with the “get there” of 
the West. He was born in Dalton, Georgia, thirty years 
ago. He has located in New York for a career, and 
unless all signs fail he is pretty sure to get it. 


Commenting on the success of Civilization and Pro- 
gress the London Star says: “ Dr. Crozier has well won 
his fame. For fifteen years he has toiled at literature. 
He is a tall, stalwart man of about forty, with a 
bright, restless eye, fine features, and pleasant manner. 
He is a medical practitioner, having graduated at 
the University of Toronto. Twenty years ago he came 
to England, steadily determined to make his mark in 
literature. For this he had two qualifications—a keen 
analytical mind, with the power of gathering up the 
threads of a big subject, a richly colored style, and 
varied store of reading. But he had no success. He 
sent article after article to magazines, and they were 
returned. The editor of one of the great magazines 
thought they wanted lucidity. The Press boycotted his 
book on Lord Randolph Churchill. At length, however, 
the fame he so thoroughly deserves has arrived. His 
works are selling rapidly, and have found readers all 
over the civilized world: Dr. Crozier’s next undertaking 
will be a treatise on political economy, an attempt to 
gather up the threads of the new development which has 
changed the face of the older English school of thinkers.” 




























































Bestde the Stile—Providence Journal 
We both walked slowly o’er the yellow grass, 
Beneath the sunset sky ; 


And then he climbed the stile—I did not pass: 


And there we said good-by. 


He paused one moment; I leaned on the stile, 


And faced the hazy lane; 

But neither of us spoke until we both 
Just said good-by again. 

And I went homeward to our quaint old farm, 
And he went on his way; 

And he has never crossed that field again 
From that time to this day. 


I wonder if he ever gives a thought 
To what he left behind- 

As I start sometimes, dreaming that I hear 
A footstep in the wind. 


If he had said but one regretful word, 
Or I had shed atear, 

He would not go alone about the world, 
Nor I sit lonely here. 


Alas! our hearts were full of angry pride; 
And love was choked in strife; 

And so the stile beyond the yellow grass 
Stands straight across cur life. 


A Dream—Loutse F. Suddich—Boston Commonwealth 


I dreamed I had hard words with you 
Last night, dear love, I know not why, 
Some trivial word or act of yours 
Had roused my anger, and when I 
Awoke, my heart and brain 
Were smarting with the wrong and pain. 
I dreamed your eyes—those tender eyes— 
Looked coldly, sternly into mine, 
And in the accents of your voice 
Was no conciliating sign, 
And yet, 'tis strange, I do not know 
What ’twas that chafed and vexed us so. 


Forgive me, love! I had forgot ; 
Dreams are as treacherous as our joys, 
And, dreaming, 1 remembered not 
That for three years your blessed voice 
Has silent been, and daisies white 
Have hid your sweet eyes from my sight. 


We Two—Madeline S. Bridges—Boston Transcript 


Strangers, but a week before 

Giving pleasant word for word, 
Smile for smile, and nothing more! 
Can you tell what look or tone 

First this tide of feeling stirred ? 
What strange tremor broke the calm 
Of our friendly greeting, . .. gave 
Such tumultuous, wild delight, 

In the meeting of the eyes 

And the touch of palm to pam? ... 
All the gladness of good-day, 

All the passion of good-night ! 

Was it, then, a swift surprise 

To your soul as to my own? 

Did you watch the words, unsaid, 
On my lips . . . and dream awake 
All the long night, for my sake— 
Lost in fancy’s eager bliss 

At the phantom of a kiss ? 

Was it not enough for years, 

Wealth enough, to last to death ? 
What strong love, beyond controi— 
What so blent us, soul with soul, 
Pulse with pulse and breath with breath ? 
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One brief meeting at the last, 

Once your strong arms round me cast, 
Hurried words and burning tears, 
Kisses—(ah, how sweeter far 
Than the dreams of kisses are !) 
Last good-by. . . . But no one knew 
What we found, and lost—we two! 


Separation—Anna R. Aldrich—The Rose of Flame 
If it were land, oh, weary feet could travel ; 
If it were sea, a ship might cleave the wave ; 
If it were death, sad love could look to heaven 
And see, through tears, the sunlight on the grave. 
Not land, or sea, or death keeps us apa. 
But only thou, O unforgiving Heart 


If it were land, through piercing thorns I’d travel; 
If it were sea, I’d cross to thee, or die; 
If it were death, I’d tear life’s veil asunder 
That I might see thee with a clearer eye. 
Ah, none of these could keep our souls apart, 
Forget, forgive, O unforgiving Heart! 
Sometime—Sarah M. B. Piatt— Verses 
Well, either you or I, 
After whatever is to say is said, 
Must see the other die, 
Or hear, through distance, of the other dead— 
Sometime. 


And you or I must hide 
Poor empty eyes and faces wan and wet 
With Life’s great grief, beside 
The other's coffin, sealed with silence, yet 
Sometime. 


And you or I must look 
Into the other’s grave, or far or near, 
And read, as in a book, 
Writ in the dust, words we made bitter here, 
Sometime. 


* * * * * * 


For both must lose the way 
Wherein we walk together, very soon ; 
One in the dust shall stay, 
The other first shall see the rising moon— 
Sometime. 


Oh! fast, fast friend of mine! 
Lift up the voice I love so much, and warn ;— 
To wring faint hands and pine, 
Tell me I may be left forlorn, forlorn— 
Sometime. 


Say I may kiss through tears, 
Forever falling and forever cold, 
One ribbon from sweet years, 
One dear dead leaf, one precious ring of gold— 
Sometime. 
Say you may think with pain 
Of some slight grace, some timid wish to please 
Some eager look, half vain, 
Into your heart some broken sobs like these— 
Sometime. 
The Angel Death—William Winter— Wanderers 
Come with a smile, when come thou must, 
Evangel of the world to be, 
And touch and glorify this dust— 
This shuddering dust, that now is me- 
And from this prison set me free ! 


Long in those awful eyes I quail, 
That gaze across the grim profound ; 
Upon that sea there is no sail, 
Nor any light nor any sound 
From the far shore that girds it round. 
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Only—two still and steady rays 
‘That those twin orbs of doom o’ertop ; 
Only—a quiet, patient gaze 
That drinks my being, drop by drop, 
And bids the pulse of nature stop. 
Come with a smile, auspicious friend, 
To usher in th’ eternal day! 
Of these weak terrors make an end, 
And charm the paltry chains away 
That bind me to this timorous clay 
And let me know my soul akin 
To sunrise, and the winds of morn, 
And every grandeur that has been 
Since this all-glorious world was born, 
Nor longer droop in my own scorn. 
Come, when the way grows dark and chill! 
Come, when the baftled mind is weak, 
And in the heart that voice is still, 
Which used in happier days to speak, 
Or only whispers, sadly meek. 
Come with a smile that dims the sun! 
With pitying heart and gentle hand ; 
And waft me, from my vigil done, 
To peace, that waits on thy command, 
In some mysterious, better land. 
Love's Visttor—F. L. Stanton—The Tribune of Rome 
I see her in the near light, in the far light, 
In the dawn when flowers are fragrant with the dew; 
In the evening when the shimmer of the star-light 
The tangle of the vines comes peeping through ; 
And her eyes as in the sweet and far away time 
Are beautiful and tender, and her cheek 
Is fragrant with the freshness of the May time, 
But the rosy lips are silent when I speak. 
Perhaps, the loving name by which I knew her 
Is not the name by which they know her there- 
Beyond, where stars are brighter, skies are bluer, 
Where never any darkness draweth near. 
Perhaps the woven love words that I bring her 
She treasures in sweet silence—little worth ; 
She’d rather hear the songs the angels sing her 
Than listen to the lowlier songs of earth. 
Yet, wherefore from the se:aph-guarded portal 
Afar, where glooms the dim, dividing sea 
Whose waters lave the shining shore immortal, 
In light and night comes back my love to me? 
Forever comes! O doubting heart, no heaven— 
Howe’'er its walls may tower the stars above, 
With gates that look down on the unforgiven, 
Can stay the hands that love holds out to love? 
“To Wake and Remember” —Chicago Tribune 
When the lithe crouching shadows with fugitive feet 
Flee swift to their covert, to hide in their lair, 
When the great unlit earth in the chill of the dawn 
Lies still in the twilight, how haggard and bare— 
To wake and remember ! 


No bird with a song stirring yet in the leaves, 
No foot in the house stepping light on the floor ; 
Then out of thy strange foreign glamour, O sleep, 
With faint, falling spirit, with heart aching sore— 
To wake and remember! 


It may be the hands folded meekly last night, 
And the shoulders could rest where the burden had lain, 
But to each day, new born, the old anguish awakes, 
With the same scarlet terror, the same throbbing pain— 
To wake and remember! 


In the Gold Room—Oscar Wilde— Woman's World 
Her ivory hands on the ivory keys 
Strayed in a fitful fantasy, 
Like the silver gleam when the poplar-trees 
Rustle their pale leaves listlessly, 
Or the drifting foam of a restless sea 
When the waves show their teeth in the flying breeze. 
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Her gold hair fell on the wall! of gold 
Like the delicate gossamer spangles spun 
On the burnished disc of the marigold, 
Or the sunflower turning to meet the sun 
When the gloom of the jealous night is done, 
And the spear of the lily is aureoled. 


And her sweet red lips on these lips of mine 
Burned like the ruby fire set 

In the swinging lamps of a crimson shrine, 
Or the bleeding wounds of the pomegranate, 
Or the heart of the lotus drenched and wet 

With the spilt-out blood of the rose-red wine. 


My Old Love—Denver Republican 
I saw a face in the streets to-night, 
That brought up the buried years— 
The face of the woman I might have wed— 
And it filled my heart with tears ; 
For she loved me well, and I loved her too, 
But a shadow fell o’er our way ; 
And I linked my fate with some one else, 
And she is my wife to-day. 
Long years have passed, and but few regrets 
Have lingered around my heart, 
For the wife I have wed is good and true, 
And acts a womanly part. 
I dare not think I had happier been 
With the sweet first love of my youth, 
For she I have wed is a treasure of grace, 
And has served me with love and truth. 
But the face that I saw in the streets to-night 
In my soul such dreams has stirred 
That I shrink before my wife’s kind gaze, 
And am stung by each tender word. 
And the children who troop around my knee, 
And deem me so good and wise, 
Little reck of the thoughts that trouble me, 
Or the tears that bedim my eyes. 
How would it have been had we wed ? 
Should I happier be, or would she ? 
God knows; but this truth I am bound to confess, 
My wife is a dear and a true wife to me. 
’Tis not from what might have been, but from what is, 
That we now have to gather delight, 
And yet my oid love, not the wife of my heart, 
Will be first in my dream to-night. 
Going Away—All the Year Round 
Lean closer, darling, let thy tender heart 
Beat against mine that aches with heavy woe ; 
Drop thy quick woman’s tears to soothe thy smart. 
Ah me! that I could ease my sorrow so! 
But men must work, sweetheart, and women weep, 
So says the song, so runs the world’s behest ; 
Yet time will pass, and tender comfort creep 
With hope in company unto thy breast. 
Now ere we part, while yet on lip and cheek 
Close kisses linger, clinging, passionate, 
There is a farewell word love fain would speak, 
A tender thought love labors to translate 
In earnest words, whose memory through the years 
Shall calm thy soul, and dry thy falling tears. 


If in thy garden when the roses blow, 

Or by the shelter of thine evening fire, 
In any winter gloom, or summer glow, 

Thy soul floats seaward with a fond desire 
(Fonder and stronger than thy tender use), 

Think thou, “One longs for me across the foam ;” 
And if, sweet-falling like the evening dews, 

A special peace enfolds thine heart and home, 
Then say thou, dear, with softly bated breath, 
“In some lone wilderness beyond the sea, 
Whether in light of life, or gloom of death, 

My lover’s spirit speaks to God for me!” 
Kiss me, beloved, without doubt or dread, 
We are not sundered, though farewell be said. 
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RANDOM READING—CURRENT THOUGHT AND OPINION 





As to Rational Marriage—The London Daily News 

In his Marriage and Heredity, Mr. Nisbet has given 
us but a short essay on a great subject, though he fills a 
book with it. His aim is nothing less than to show in 
brief what history, philosophy, science, and even poetry 
and fiction, have to teach on the subject of marriage. 
It is their teaching as to the transmission of qualities of 
mind rather than of body that the writer has in view. 
He inclines to the speculative opinion that evolution in 
physical attributes is rather at a standstill, but that it is 
still indefinitely continuous in attributes of mind. The 
house of the body is fairly finished at last, but there is 
abundant possibility of development for its lively occu- 
pant. How is marriage concerned in the prospect ? 
But first what is marriage, for in all inquiries of this na- 
ture we must proceed in due form. Well, it seems to 
be anything we choose to consider it, in any given com- 
munity, if only we take care to know our own minds. 
In Ceylon, marriages are provisional for a fortnight, and 
are then either annulled or confirmed. Yet the Cin- 
galese believe they are as happy as the rest of mankind. 
This is the system of marriage on approval. The Euro- 
pean best man is but a survival of a time when the 
bridegroom needed a backer and accomplice in his 
habitually nefarious design of carrying off his bride. 
Nowadays the best man sneaks into the wedding-party 
on the transparent affectation of a desire to see fair play 
allround. Marriage, then, has been everything by turns 
in every community, and, according to the author, it is 
a divine institution only in the sense in which every in- 
stitution is divine. It has grown to its present form a 
good deal slower than the oak. The Greek and the 
Roman, according to Mr. Nisbet, had no conception of 
He will not admit even Homer’s Penel- 
It is to grow still 


romantic love. 
ope to be a proof of the contrary. 
further, and there is a strong desire to know what shape 
it will next assume. This desire, it is needless to say, is 
not confined to Mr. Nisbet. There are times when we 
seem to be in committee of the whole nation on this 
important question. At first, marriage, as we moderns 
understand it, had to grow in spite of the Church. The 
Church tried to snub it in favor of world-wide celibacy, 
and only made the best of it as a bad job, when the at- 
tempt failed. Chivalry next took its turn for shaping 
influence on the relations of the sexes, and sanctioned 
attachments of pure sentiment, understood to be quite 
independent of marriage, and to involve no danger to 
the sanctity of its tie. When any difficult case arose it 
was referred to a Court of Love, composed of ladies; 
and many of their decisions, as formal as those of a 
court of law, may still be consulted in the historians of 
the time. All these ideas are the progenitors of our 
conceptions of to-day, transmitted to us as part of our 
mental inheritance. ‘These conceptions are not ours in 
any other sense than that they were made for us and 
handed on. “A man ought to be very careful in the 
selection of his parents,” was Heine’s just remark. 
3rother and brother, sister and sister, are often as wide 
apart as the poles. Even twinship offers no security. 
The closing years of the famous Siamese were embittered 
by their differences of taste, and by their opposite views 
of the American Civil War. Byron’s father was notori- 
ously licentious and prodigal, and his mother a woman 
of passionate extremes. What business had such per- 


sons to marry ? “It was impossible that a child of nor- 
mal or healthy constitution could be engendered by such 
parents,” says Mr. Nisbet. They made no bad failure 
with one child, after all, and luckily there they stopped. 
“Fortunately the poet had no brothers or sisters; they 
would probably have been doomed to insanity, crime, or 
early death—to all the evils, in short, which together 
with genius are the recognized outcome of the neuro- 
pathic condition.” Goethe’s ancestors were tailors, but 
luckily for him and for the world they were tailors of 
that old thorough-going period when all garments were 
necessarily hand-stitched. We must really take more 
pains with these things. An heredity courtship is not 
enough, there must be an heredity literature and art— 
an heredity drama, perhaps, above all. Mr. Nisbet sup- 
plies a terrible example of what criticism may become 
when the gentleman in the pit is able to study plot and 
character from the standpoint of the new learning. The 
popular play of The Two Roses is, it seems, all wrong. 
It unconsciously outrages every principle of moral and 
physical heredity. The performance of the comedy in 
question passes without protest from the public of the 
present day. If we mistake not, a time will come when 
such a story will be utterly repugnant to popular senti- 
ment.” That is it—a time will come: the melodramatic 
phrase of the baffled villain is no longer an empty threat. 
What is that time to bring us? Mr. Nisbet takes a 
somewhat goomy forecast of it. ‘“ Genealogical records 
of moral pedigree”” may become compulsory, as mere 
vaccination is now. The moral stock book will be alone 
decisive on the question of just cause or impediment. 
But, with this, happily, we may look for a strengthening 
of the existing sentiment in favor of marriages of affec- 
tion. “All the civil disabilities of the female sex, hav- 
ing their origin in the stealing, buying, or selling of 
wives, will disappear; women wiil be allowed to dispose 
of their affections as they will, and to exercise their 
talents in any profession they may care to take up.” 
Yet how is this freedom to be made compatible with 
wisdom of choice? Mr. Nisbet hardly explains. Must 
we take quite so much trouble? Is there no other way 
of securing the conditions of rational marriage? Will 
no practical hands show us how courtship may be made 
wise ? Will not men and women condescend to explain 
a little how they fall in love, and why they often insist 
on liking what everybody but themselves sees to be the 
wrong person ? Why will young Hopeless throw him- 
self away on the ballet dancer? What is the secret of 
the frequent repugnance of his sisters to a worthy man? 
For, after all, only men and women, as distinct from 
philosophers, can help us in the long run. 

What the Devil has I one—Religio-Philosophical Journal 

According to the orthodox Church belief, the Devil has 
been the most active being in the universe. After God 
had created the world and pronounced it good, a single 
shrewd move on the part of the Prince of Darkness 
aborted all his plans, and sent the race of beings created 
after God’ own image on the swift road to sin and 
death, only prevented by the Son of God, or God him- 
self, dying on the cross, and then only a possible moiety 
saved from eternal fire! And from that vigorous start 
in the beginning there has been no cessation of devilish 
activity. Every new idea introduced into the world, 
many inventions, and nearly every step taken in advance 
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of preconceived notions, has been credited to the Devil. 
To be wiser than one’s time, was, not so long ago, to be 
possessed of the Devil. It was the Devil who instilled 
into the mind of Copernicus a knowledge of planetary 
laws, and ground the lens of the telescope by which the 
orthodox idea of the earth being flat, square, and sup- 
ported on the waters beneath the firmament, was dis- 
sipated. It was the Devil who impressed geologists with 
the notion of unfolding the strata of the earth’s crust, 
and reading there the history of age after age of eons’ 
length before the appearance of man. Especially was 
Darwin influenced to plan a scheme of evolution whereby 
the story of the six days of creation and origin of man 
was shown to be an idle myth of a childish race. Spirit- 
ualism was the latest work in which the Prince of Evil 
exhibited his perverse disposition. He came in the 
garb of near and dear angelic friends to lead the unwary 
astray! He has succeeded most alarmingly, and mil- 
lions follow this path, which apparently is pleasant be- 
rond compare, and glorious with the light of thought, 
yut leads to the regions of despair, if this theory be true. 
Theatres receive especial condemnation as being the 
work of the evil one. As a distinguished English di- 
vine says: “The theatre in its essence came from the 
Devil... and isa gift of paganism.” Paganism and 
the Devil are here blended in a confusing manner. If 
Christianity itself would eliminate all it has imbibed from 
paganism it would not have even a husk left. Hence if 
paganism is of the Devil, Christianity, as derived in the 
main from paganism, must have the same origin. Had 
not the Devil instigated Judas to betray his master, even 
a second time the scheme of the Creator would have 
miscarried, for the only manner possible for the cruci- 
fixion to have taken place, was by the interposition of 
Hence to him must be referred all the good as 
Just now 


) 
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Satan. 
well as evil that has flowed from that event. 
the Sunday cranks are vehemently declaring that the 
“ desecration of the Sabbath is among the most diaboli- 
cal of acts.” This Sunday desecration, according to 
Rev. Dr. Campbell, in a speech before the Minnesota 
State Sabbath Union, is “ Paganism . True, a very 
polite Paganism, but none the less Paganism pure and 
simple. You'll find the lower side of it ina Sunday 
saloon, the Sunday theatre, and Sunday prize fight. The 
upper side you'll find in the Sunday excursion, the Sun- 
day newspaper, and Sunday drive; but both are as pagan 
as anything you will find among the Hottentots.” Ob- 
serving Sunday instead of Saturday for the Sabbath, it 
is true, is Paganism, pure and simple. There is not a 
line or word in the Bible mentioning Sunday as the 
Sabbath or commanding or recommending its observance. 
If there is any pious necessity of keeping the Sabbath 
holy, they who keep Sunday gain nothing by so doing, 
and their vain belief in that day is one of the machina- 
tions of the Evil One to gather them all in at last for 
having pinned their hope of salvation on a falsehood. 
Paganism gave the world a feebly explosive gunpowder, 
the spear, and arrow; Christianity improved tlese and 
made the terrible dynamite and nitroglycerin, the can- 
non, and repeating rifle, that hurl storms of lead and 
iron into the quivering flesh of cortending armies, and 
make war wholesale murder. It is Christianity that in 
its nineteenth century of mission work has confronted 
the nations of Europe, armed to their last man, cap-a- 
pie, and made war the business, the pleasure, the source 
of honor and fame of these Christian nations. No more 
brutal condition ever prevailed among the Pagan nations 
of ancient times, or the barbarous tribes of America or 
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Africa; the more intensely brutal as the refinement of 
intelligence contrasts with and intensifies the shameful 
condition. When one looks over the Christian portion 
of the earth, with its contesting armies, its plethoric few, 
its starving, ignorant many, its unblushing crime, its 
countless jails, prisons, dungeons, work-houses, and hos- 
pitals for the cure of unmentionable crimes against na- 
ture, there is a vague consciousness of the acceptance 
of the idea so constantly paraded that the Devil really 
does have a controlling interest in the affairs of the 
world. Is the Devil the strongest ? is the profoundly 
interesting question. Will the forces of evil triumph 
over the good? Is the Devil really the omnipotent 
one? Were we by some fatality transferred to the 
church point of view, we should become extremely pes- 
simistic, and wail out in despair. It now seems to us, 
that if we should be thus transformed and believed with- 
out doubt the doctrines taught in the evangelical creeds, 
as their adherents claim they do, our reason would suc- 
cumb before the terrible future. To the praise of the 
consciousness in every human soul of right and justice, 
such belief can never become more than a confession of 
the lips. The inner consciousness utters constant pro- 
test against the degrading and infamous doctrines, which 
have made the ages of the past a nightmare of demon- 
ology. Yet while it constantly leads upward to self asser- 
tion, that the individual is superior to everything else, 
there is a constant reversion to the old faith as afford 
ing the most ready explanation of difficulties growing 
out of a want of breadth of comprehension of the laws 
of creation and existence. This is well seen in the 
presence of great calamities, when the attempt is made 
to reconcile the goodness of God with the cruelty of the 
results. Talmage, for instance, explains the Conemaugh 
flood by calling in the aid of the demons of the pit, as 
though these demons had broken loose from the leash 
of God, or been set free purposely by him. If such ex- 
planations be allowed there is no end to the difficulties 
which arise, and there are but two horns to the dilemma: 
Either the demons (devils) are stronger than God, or 
God is not infinitely good. In that valley were scores 
of churches, where many times each week prayers were 
offered to the throne of grace for protection, yet not 
one of these prayers was answered. While Talmage pre- 
fers charges against the demons of the pit, Rev. Joseph 
Madden boldly refers the flood to God. In aspeech be- 
fore the W.C. T. U., on the goth of June, in Pittsburg, he 
said: “I was in Johnstown when the flood occurred but 
managed, through my own energy and perseverance to 
escape. Those who had not done so, let a warning six 
hours old go unheeded and waited, were drowned, and 
went to hell!” The murmur of disapprobation which 
followed the utterance of this horrid sentiment shook 
the building. and the greater part of the audience left 
the room and held an indignation meeting outside. 
Rev. Madden explained that his remarks were only ap- 
plicable to the rum sellers. It appears that God had 
intended to sacrifice Madden, but the latter by his “ own 
energy and perseverance escaped!” Again the inter- 
esting question presents itself: “ In the Conemaugh flood 
was Madden’s God or Talmage’s Devil on top ?” 
Concerning Provincialism—The New Orleans F tcayune 
Provincialism has been broadly defined as limitation. 
The word was coined to designate those differences 
which distinguish the speech of persons who live in dis- 
tricts remote from the centres of business and culture; 
but it is now applied to all those peculiarities of mind 
and manner which result from special local influences. 
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In this sense the city man may be provincial, and the 
villager may be cosmopolitan. The general theory is 
that a man who lives in a metropolis is mentally broad- 
ened by intercourse with people from all parts of the 
world, and liberalized by exchanging ideas with men who 
have studied the world from points of view very different 
from his own. But if a man is wholly immersed in his 
own trade, if he thinks and talks nothing but shop, his 
life is almost as much limited as that of the rustic who 
has never travelled ten miles beyond the hamlet in which 
he was born. Provincialism, regarded as local prejudice 
or ignorance, is less common now than it was before 
steam and electricity had so nearly brought the whole 
world into one neighborhood. The shuttles fly across 
the great loom of civilization, gradually weaving all hu- 
manity into the warp and woof of one fabric. It is no 
longer possible to seclude one’s self from the outside 
world. Oscar Wilde lectures in New York and New 
Orleans and Buffalo Bill pitches his tent in London and 


Paris. The valetudinarian goes to the north in the 
summer and to the south in the winter months. The 
commercial traveller visits every cross-roads store. The 


artist, the scene hunter and the character hunter, the 
representatives of the great magazines and of the daily 
press, visit the obscurest places. Only remain where 
you are and you will see “all the world and his wife.” 
Thus our angles are worn away, and we are fitted for 
foreign cuts and tints and tones. The American dude 
is already learned in English slang, and buys his “rags” 
across the pond. This work, however, is as yet incom- 
plete. There is a story of a Chicago man who found 
Rome rather dull—comparatively little business activity 
there. The provincial abroad is a rough and ready 
critic, carrying his domestic standard with him to the 
ends of the earth, and portraying everything in the dis- 
torting light of his preconceived opinions. Nothing is 
harder to break than that mould of prejudice in which 
one has taken shape. Think of the condition of that 
man’s mind who knows nothing of politics and public 
men except what he has read in the intensely partisan 
journal which furnishes him with opinions ready-made 
on all the great questions of the day! With what hope 
can you appeal to the impartiality, to the judicial temper, 
of that case-hardened citizen? There is a party pro- 
vincialism as there is a sectional provincialism. It is 
evident in the angry eye and in the strident voice of 
your opponent. We are afflicted sometimes by visiting 
critics who have apparently less tolerance for the faults 
and peculiarities of our civilization than for those of 
their own. It seems to us that we understand our own 
business and that we are adapted to the place in which 
we live. But, though we are by no means indifferent to 
the good opinion of others, we must confess a certain 
climatic bias, and the New South must be very like the 
Old South so far as that is concerned. The same thing 
may be said of the New North, perhaps. Let us make 
some allowance for each other’s provincialism, and we 
will be none the worse neighbors. It would be a dreary 
world if all men were alike. In some things we admire 
our opposites. The ideal beauty of the old Greek-Italian 
poets was blonde; those poets themselves were probably 
dark. We grow weary of the companion who sees in 
the cloud a semblance now to the whale and now to the 
camel to suit our charging fancy. He is almost as 
fatiguing as the man who will dispute any proposition 
for the sake of argument. We like argument, but we 
like variety, too. We like agreement also, but we do 
not like an obsequious subservience. The student of 
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character takes delight in contrasts. The artist is greedy 
of local color, and dialect figures largely in modern fic- 
In a word, provincialisms are often piquant and 
It requires a 


tion. 
inviting as material for literature and art. 
very subtle genius to discern any interest in a man or 
woman whose chosen place in life is that of a mere 
dummy clothed with social conventions. A hardy back- 
woodsman may not appear so well in a drawing-room, 
but he is more attractive on his own ground. There are 
people who live in very contracted circles. They are 
wholly occupied with a few personal cares and small 
They seem never to penetrate the surface 
of existence. They are neither troubled nor inspired 
by any mystery in the heavens nor on the earth. They 
take everything for granted, and it is well-nigh impossi- 
ble to interest them beyond the compass of their indi- 
vidual interest. It matters not how much they travel, 
or how long they live, their rigid limitations will keep 
them provincial to the end. There are others to whom 
nothing is insignificant, nothing unrelated to universal 
interest. They may pass their lives, as Kant did, in 
one town, but they are nevertheless citizens of the world. 
They are conversant with the best thought of the greatest 
thinkers; they are in sympathy with the sorrows of the 
lowliest of their fellows. Their lives are fed like a great 
river with many tributaries. They look, so far as possi- 
ble, at all the sides of every truth, and they have a large 
and genial tolerance for those errors which they know 
to be inevitable. It is good to know such men. They 
are types of what humanity will be when, if ever, the 
limitations of local ignorance and class prejudice shall 
cease to hinder its symmetrical development. 
~ What ts the Missionary Doing ?—Dr. Munger—Forum 
The progress of Christianity from the first has been 
attended with criticism, not always of a malicious type, 
but such as springs out of inability to see how its means 
are related to its ends. Nothing provokes sharper criti- 
cism than folly, and the methods of Christianity wear 
that aspect just in the degree in which it is true to itself. 
The most persistent critics are the tourists and the 
statisticians. ‘The former make the journey of the world, 
and finding in every port a handful of missionaries, and 
behind them the great, black mass of untouched 
heathenism, not unnaturally infer that this speck of 
whiteness can never overcome this mass of blackness. 
What reason has the tourist for believing that a thing 
which is so near nothing can bring to naught a thing so 
vast and real as Asiatic Buddhism? He forgets that 
one rope-girded priest converted England, another Ger- 
many, another Ireland. He finds that the missionary is 
a common and uninteresting man, that often his con- 
verts are chiefly retainers, that relapses are frequent, 
and that his methods have apparently little relation to 
the ends most to be desired. And so he eats the mis- 
sionary’s bread as a god from Olympus might sup with 
mortals, accepts his suggestions as to routes, and fills his 
note-book with borrowed information which appears in 
his printed pages as original observation, and goes away 
damning the cause with faint praise of the worthy man’s 
zeal. It would be interesting to compare the opinions 
of book-making tourists with those of the British gover- 
nors of India, the ministers to Turkey, and the admirals 
of Pacific squadrons; that is, the opinions of casual ob- 
servers with those of men who thoroughly understand 
the subject. But the most confident critic of missions 
is the statistician, who demolishes them by a sum in 
arithmetic: the heathen population increases at such 
a ratio, converts at such a ratio, and the latter can never 
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overtake the former. He deems himself under no 
obligation to explain why the basilicas of Rome became 
churches, or why England does not still worship at 
Stonehenge instead of Westminster. It would seem to 
be not a difficult thing to learn that human progress is 
not determined by a law of numerical ratio, but there 
are enough who can think in no other fashion even with 
history for an object-lesson. While these are the stock 
criticisms of missions, often seriously urged, but too 
shallow to be treated seriously, there are questions of 
a critical nature springing out of the fact tl.at the motive 
in Christianity changes its form, which deserve respect- 
ful attention. For example, it is noted that when, in 
the first quarter of the century, the missionary societies 
now in active operation were founded, the motive that 
led to their formation and inspired their first evangelist 
was to save the heathen from endless hell. Without 
entering into a discussion of the question of endless 
punishment, it is entirely safe to say that this motive 
has undergone great modification. It has entirely passed 
away as a motive in the minds of many missionaries; it 
is joined with other motives in the minds of some; it 
no longer occupies in the minds of any the solitary 
prominence it had when the societies which send them 
out were formed. But the question remains for full an- 
swer: “If missionaries no lorger go to the heathen to 
save them as individuals from a burning, endless hell, 
what do they go for?” If this question were addressed 
categorically to the missionaries themselves, it would be 
answered somewhat as the question addressed to parents: 
“Why do you send your children to school ?”” Different 
answers would be returned, but all would resolve them- 
selves into one, namely, that it is for the welfare of the 
children—a simple but all-embracing reason. So the 
missionary replies: “I go to the heathen because, for 
innumerable reasons, it is best that they should have a 
knowledge of Christianity.” In his eyes there is not a 
conceivable respect in which it is not better that a hu- 
man being should be a Christian than a heathen, just as 
it is better that a man should be educated than that he 
should remain ignorant. There is at present a subtle 
and extensive reaction against education, and pleas 
against common and high schools and university train- 
ing are not seldom heard; but all in vain. Mankind 
knows better, and will not be diverted from its purpose 
to educate itself in the highest possible degree, for the 
mind has its insatiable passions as well as the body. So 
great and complex a movement as missions may be de- 
scribed in many ways, but it would be entirely correct 
to say that missionaries go to the East in order, if possi- 
ble, to start it again on that career of endless progress 
which is the prerogative of man, and which differentiates 
him from the lower creation. This can be done by the 
Christian missionary better than through any other 
agency. China and Japan may send delegations here to 
study our ways and take back reports of our institutions 
and models of our industries, but one missionary will do 
more to start the living current of civilization than all 
the delegations, simply because he begins farther back 
in his teaching, and awakens conscience, and the sense 
of selfhood and of the dignity of human nature. The 
life of nations, as of man, is from within outward. 
Christianity may properly be called a civilizing religion: 
in a large sense it is its function to civilize, and it works 
in that direction with unfailing certainty. It does not 
civilize by teaching the arts, or by prescribing any form 
of government, or by dictating details of conduct; yet it 
begets the arts, and shapes government, and determines 
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conduct and all those higher forms of life which consti- 
tute civilization; and it will be civilization of a progres- 
sive type and rapid movement. Its secret lies in its 
twofold doctrine of the love of God as the Father and 
love for one’s neighbor. But the question is still urged: 
What is the missionary doing to-day ? In answer to 
the question, it may be said generally that he is building 
better than he knows. The surprising thing about 
modern as well as ancient missions is that the results 
are so immensely disproportionate to the causes. <A 
heavy-browed, stout-limbed Scotch missionary threads 
his way year after year up and down the forests and 
rivers of Central Africa and dies in one of its swamps. 
His theology? Who knows or cares what it was ? 
Converts ? He made none, but he sensibly checked 
the slave-trade, the greatest and most inhuman of 
modern evils. A missionary college is built on the 
banks of the Bosphorus, and the new nation of Bulgaria 
is the result. In the Turkish Empire there is not a city 
which does not feel the uplifting influence of missions 
in many ways, and especially in education for both sexes. 
Western medical science has, through missions, been 
introduced into nearly all the cities of Asia and made 
readily available to the people. In Burmah whole races 
have been redeemed from semi-savagery. In the Fiji 
Islands and New Zealand the entire population has, 
through the direct influence of missions, been lifted from 
the depths of cannibalism into a peaceful and orderly 
civilization. The number of converts and churches bears 
but the slightest relation to the success of a missionary. 
He goes toa nation witha Bible in one hand anda 
catechism in the other—a simple and pathetic figure, 
less than a drop in the ocean; but he sinks into the 
depths only to reappear in some other form; the cate- 
chism is forgotten and the Bible has grown into a charter 
of freedom and true national life. He seems to be doing 
little, but, like the Norse god who drained his drinking 
horn, and lo! the sea was narrowed, he often finds him- 
self in the midst of results miraculously great. 
The New F -hrenology—New York Sunday Times 

A well-known authority upon the brain, Prof. Starr, 
discusses in the Popular Science Monthly the question 
of the old and the new phrenology. There is one con- 
sideration which seems to disprove the phrenological 
ideas of former days. It is believed that there is a re- 
lation between the extent of the surface of the brain and 
mental power. But there is no relation between the 
extent of the surface of the brain and the size and shape 
of the skull. The surface of the brain may be great, 
and yet the brain itself occupy but little space. The 
brain is like a handkerchief which has been grasped in 
the hand; it has many and deep foldings. There is no 
telling the depth and number of these foldings from an 
examination of the skull. We understand Prof. Starr 
to express the opinion that there is no truth whatever in 
the old notion of locality for certain faculties of the 
And yet there are certain broad differences 
For instance 
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mind. 
which have a semblance of significance. 
most people would say, from personal experience, that 
persons who have bumps over the eyes are apt to be 
strong in perceptive powers, while those whose bumps 
are higher up are apt to be strong in reason and reflec- 
tion. Nevertheless, the new phrenology seems in some 
degree to owe its existence to the old one. The pro- 
mulgation of Gall’s theory led to the experiments of 
Flourens designed to show the falsity of Gall’s theory. 
These, again, have stimulated the recent investigations 
which have established the new phrenology. This is a 
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science of a very few years’ growth. 
and Hitzig, two German inquirers, noticed that, when 
they applied an electric shock to the brain of a chloro- 
formed dog, there was movement of the limbs. They 
found also that one part of the brain would move the 
fore leg and another the hind leg. And they found that 
the right side of the brain moved the left limbs and the 
left side of the brain the right hmbs. The investigators 
then went a step further, and removed portions of the 
brains of the chloroformed animals. The result was 
that the limbs related to these portions were paralyzed. 
In 1873 Dr. David Ferrier, an able and zealous young 
Scotchman living in London, made a still further ad- 
Reasoning from the fact 
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vance upon these discoveries. 
that movements were usually the results of sensations, 
he instituted experiments to establish the relation be- 
tween sensation and the brain. If some parts of the 
brain govern movement, other parts might receive sen- 
sations. Dr. Ferrier showed that the various sensations 
received by the organs of the body—the eye, ear, nose, 
etc.—were sent to the brain, and to certain localities of 
the brain; sight, for instance, going to one part and 
sound to another. Ferrier’s work was supplemented by 
that of other discoverers; so that it was soon possible 
to lay out a map of an animal’s brain, with the localities 
of the various senses marked on it. These discoveries 
were, of course, the result of vivisection. The next 
question was whether the brains of men had the same 
relationship to their organs. Up to ten years ago this 
was ah open question. It was, of course, impossible to 
vivisect aman. But it soon became obvious that nature 
itself was giving instruction upon this subject which it 
was only necessary to heed. These lessons were in the 
form of disease. The physiologist removed a part of 
the brain and watched the loss of power in the organ 
connected with it. The physician, on the other hand, 
observed the loss of power and concluded that the cause 
was the loss of brain tissue. Further observation has 
confirmed this view. The result of these investigations 
was that the brains of men were mapped out among the 
different organs, just as those of animals had been. 
The eye has the area at the extreme back of the brain; 
the ear the lower part of the side; taste and sense are 
just in front of the ear; touch a little further back. In 
the middle of the brain lies the motor area, the left 
brain, which moves the right hand, being larger than the 
right brain, which moves the left hand. In left-handed 
people the reverse of this is the case. The map of the 
brain, like that of Africa, has large vacant spaces. 
“ But,” says Dr. Starr, “fortunately several Stanleys are 
on the way.” Underneath the brain are little white 
threads which pass downward and inward in the form 
of nerves. These are the channels through which the 
brain receives the messages of the various parts of the 
body, and along which it transmits impulses of speech 
and action. The various parts of the brain are con- 
nected, the brain thus becoming a medium of communi- 
cation between the organs. People differ very much in 
the quickness with which the messages of the senses are 
received and the impulses sent out. In the good tennis 
player the eye must be quick to inform the brain and 
the brain toinstruct the hand. Dr. Starr gives anumber 
of illustrations of this fact, the personal equation, as 
it is called. A better one, however, could hardly be 
found than that of the engineers on ferryboats. On 
going into the slip, the pilot has to ring the bell ordering 
the reversal of the wheels several seconds earlier for 


some engineers than for others. The new phrenology 
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teaches that a large part of our mental activities are due 
to memory pictures stored in the brain. The new 
phrenology is, no doubt, much truer than the old and 
much more useful. There is one case, for instance, in 
which it certainly saves life—that of brain tumors. 
Certain organs are connected with certain parts of the 
brain. When an organ is affected, it is presumed that 
there is trouble in the corresponding part of the brain. 
It is thus possible to locate and remove brain tumors, 
heretofore considered necessarily fatal. Fifty out of 
seventy such operations have been successful. But the 
new phrenology is certainly nothing like so amusing as 
the old, the whole point of which was that for a sma!l 
fee you could get from a professor a knowledge of your- 
self which otherwise you would scarcely be able to ob- 
tain in a lifetime. No more will the lecturer, with hand 
upon the head of the subject, be able to say as of old: 
*“* Just here the bump appears 
Of Innocent Hilar'ty, 
And right behind his ears 
Are Faith and Hope and Charity.” 
Our First Loves—E, P. P.—The Globe-Democrat 

There are those who hold that love is simply love, and 
that one can love a thousand times, and each time as 
deeply, truly, humanly, and spiritually with the same 
exaltation and freshness. But I hold that there is in 
that first stir of the emotion by the opposite sex a turn 
given to life. a color to our emotions, and a lasting bias 
to our whole being that never is given again. One may 
love more wisely the second time, and with a more last- 
ing devotion, but only the first love can give the absolute 
thrill of unalloyed bliss and open the world to you as a 
place of joysome work and worship. You are suddenly 
awakened from boyhood and boyishness, from irrespon- 
sibility and a carelessness concerning the future to a 
feeling of marvellous responsibility. Behind you is the 
school, and play, and obedience, and the father’s house: 
ahead is the exquisite pleasure of working for and ten- 
derly guarding a wife, and there is the new home to 
which your imagination summons only flowers, and song, 
Your love has not yet had a 
single jar. Here is a perfect thing. The first love is 
rarely ever wedded. It is not so intended. Her mis- 
sion is to prepare the way for a rational love and a safe 
marriage. It is premature, preliminary, in the nature 
of things is temporary and has nothing in it of the home- 
making. ‘The married love is economical, deliberative, 
and practical; the first love is neither of these. It sees 
the world in a false light, because not a full light. The 
color of all things is no longer the red of life’s sunrise, 
nor is it yet the yellow of sunset; it is rose color. If 
our first loves were often wedded, the result would, with- 
out doubt, be a vast amount of misery. Marriage would 
indeed be a failure. The worst of all marriages are 
early marriages, and the next worst are late marriages. 
Those that are very early are sure to be lacking in com- 
mon sense. The first experiences are babyish, and the 
result is childish quarrels. The two contend over trifles, 
and as for very late marriages, here again there is quar- 
relling over trifles, because each one has learned to have 
undisputed sway over personal matters. The ideal 
marriage follows soon after the first love has faded and 
the disappointment of burst bubbles and vanished air 
castles has well healed. If, unfortunately, the first love 
ends in a speedy wedding, there is, first of all, the bosh 
and nonsense to be got rid of. I do not mean that the 
gush of first affection, the overflow and flooding of spring 
tenderness, are in themselves nonsense, but they become 


and peace, and content. 
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nonsense when carried over to our work-a-day world. 
They have their place, but not in the family. If they 
get there they have to be got rid of. And the coming 
down from airy castles to “ cottages in some vast wilder- 
ness,” and from that to plain city flats, with a daily round 
of dreadfully prosaic duties, is neither easy nor often 
successful. The chances are that the change will come 
as a collapse and all affection will fall flat into disgust. 
The woman is likely first to come to the practical issue, 
and will either despise the spoony style of her partner, 
if he be young and tender, or she will play a pettish part, 
as she was used to do with her mother. A woman 
rarely, although sometimes, takes first love in the serious 
way that the boy does. She is never more different from 
man than at this point. She is more accustomed to 
affection, and to its outbursts. While it is true that a 
girl who has loved often is unfit to be a true partner 
with one, yet it must be understood that a girl is always 


in love. Her friendships are of the same nature as 
love. Most girls are by nature prepared to serve as 
5D B I i 


our first loves. 
venture the surmise that a girl may have several. In 


5 


A man can have only one first love; I 


this way a noble girl is able to break in and tame and 
render marriageable half a dozen lads. I think I know 
one or two old maids who were peculiarly burdened in 
early life with lovers, but every one first lovers. They 
still keep souvenirs of those days, and look them over 
Indeed, I think those first loves still 
The benefit of first 


with gentle touch. 
serve to keep their hearts warm. 
love is most largely to man; and the injury of its dis- 
sipation less hurtful towoman. First love affects differ- 
ent natures according to their make-up. If one 

already of a sensitive, gentle, and rather soft texture, 
this first love is likely to make him actually idiotic for 
I know a man, now of great note in the land, 


be 


a time. 
who carried her letters in his breast pocket till it looked 
like a huge wen over his heart. But the worst was, he 
would pull them out and read them to any sort of ac- 
quaintance. Ten to ene, he would visit some one not 
a familiar, for no other purpose but to tell the charms 
of his inamorata and to read her letters. He was a 
superb scholar, and bright every way; but on this topic 
he was the laughing-stock of the town. The whole thing 
went to pieces with a crash, for what girl’s love can en- 
dure such silliness ? He survived the disaster without 
impaired brains, which is more than sometimes occurs. 
I never knew a man to be love-cracked with a second 
or third flame; but the end of a first-love disappoint- 
ment is always serious, and sometimes disastrous. It 
nay lead only to a death of sentiment and susceptibility 
to woman’s affection, or it may dislocate the intellectual 
powers, or the moral. But not too much can be said of 
the evil of entering wedlock without the discipline of a 
Men have sometimes done this, and they are 
Aman with keen, 


first love. 
always untamed, hard, and severe. 
critical intellect can never be satisfied with an ordinary 
mate. He will do by her as he does by Smith’s last 
essay—will pick out her faults and see all her blemishes 
and failures. The poor woman is only a magazine 
article, that he picks to pieces instinctively. He has 
never had a first love teach him to transform people 
and things, to give the rose-color to dulness and to tone 
down the noonday glare of work-life. He cannot en- 
dure such bad habits as he will be sure to find in the 
best of wives. Then, if he have an imperious disposi- 
tion and an iron will, the consequences are injustice and 
misery. On the other hand, a man of peculiarly sensi- 
tive, loving disposition is sure to look for first love in 
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his married life. He has a longing for that ideal which 
he never created audaciously out of hand, and boldly 
declared he had found, and then worshipped. A woman 
may be thankful she is not her husband's first love, but 
that he had one that, having worshipped, he learned 
after all was one of our common humanity, and that 
goddesses are not in corsets. I need not ask you if 
you remember your own first love. You could not love 
her now—of course not. She is possibly a dowdy of the 
worst sort, married to a coarse fellow that you marvelled 
she could tie herself to, and yet you see now it was all 
right; or she is a simple, plain, matter-of-fact wife of 
How you ever came to see 


But she served 


a matter-of-fact husband. 
angel's wings on her is your puzzle. 
you admirably. A first love you must have, or ought to 
have, and she was really a very judicious angel. She 
did not flirt, nor did she help you to be extravagant in 
your fancies. When the spell was off she became a 
good friend, and has been such ever since. ‘There is, 
however, quite a chance that your first love has never 
returned your letters and you have never returned hers, 
and that you both need to think over the warm sunrise 
of your life’s loves, and that it helps you in your wedded 
Your wife is not jealous, or ought not to be. If 
thankful that some one came 


state. 
she is sensible she will be 
before her to open her Jimmie’s soul and teach him the 
amenities of love; she has him now all the more to her- 
self, and all the more of him there is to have. She 
would be in a sad predicament if he had never had a 
first love before herself. 
a place wholly distinct and quite unique. 
It is rarely even 


So you see that first love holcs 
It is not love 
in the sense of any other love known. 
tinged with sexual passion, yet it is impossible except 
between opposite sexes. It is not logical or common- 
sensical. It does not show persons in their true light; 
indeed, is sure of false coloring and extravagance. It 
is a development of immaturity. It is a part of human 
evolution. Wedded love is the wedding or welding of 
two who have been carried beyond the period when they 
can be carried away from reason. That would make an 
interesting history if one could read the loves of the fifty 
most rounded, strongest characters in history; but not 
the first loves, for these would be almost the same story 
retold. They rarely get into a man’s biography, or are 
referred to in his autobiography. He tries to let them 
drop out of sight. He counts only those later grapplings 
of his heart after one whom he desires for a life’s part- 
The ancients never tola anything of a man with- 
out giving his love story. How delightful the story of 
the patriarchs, and their wanderings after wives, and 


ner. 


their wooings of kinswomen! But we need not believe 
there was no romance of the other sort in their lives. 
They, as we do, hid this chapter of their lives. It does 
not count in the same way as the rest of life counts. 
One would suppose, in reading of the Orient, that love 
had been reduced wholly toa matter of bargain and 
economy, yet there is nowhere else so much of the idyllic 
Our first loves linger with us in associa- 
They make 


and romantic. 
tion with the old school-house on the hill. 
music with a brooklet that tumbled down the shady 
willow bank; they are remembered as the perfume of 
the long gone cinnamon roses; they resurrect themselves 
in our sombre moods to tell us that ideals are as real as 
the practical, and that our plain working life is capable 
of richer phases. I think there may be hints of a finer 
life hereafter beyond. Have you any old love letters ? 
Any old souvenirs of your dream life? It was well that 


you once were soft and dreamy. Do not burn them. 
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THE NIGHT-WATCH—A STRUGGLE WITH TEMPTATION* 


Soon as her lover to the war had gone, It had indeed 
Without a tear or any commonplace despair, Been a mere skirmish—that, and nothing more. 
Irene de Grandfief, a maiden pure Thrown out as scouts, a few Bavarian soldiers 
And noble-minded, reassumed the garb Had been abruptly by our Franc-Tireurs 
That at the convent she had worn—black robe Surprised and driven off. The distant glades 
With narrow pelerine—and the small cross Resumed their wonted silence. 
Of burnished silver at her breast. Her piano closed, “*T would be well,” 
Her jewels put away—all save one ring, Remashed Irene, “an ambulance 
Gift of the viscount Roger on that eve Wine oneal tee” 

; : : : posted here. 
In the past spring-time when, with tremulous joy, 
Her life and love she pledged him—in quiet corner—mindless 
Of what was done, unheeding what was said, 
Pale, stoical, she waited. 


In fact they had picked up 

Just at that moment, where the fight had been, 
A wounded soldier— Bavarian was he— 
P Shot through the neck. And, when they brought him in, 

‘ ° When te Seaenet That tall young man, all pale, eyes closed, and bleeding, 
te a rene me oyna atosnargas Stretched on a mattress, without sigh or shudder 
Smitten when joyous at high festival, Irene had him carefully borne up 
Groaned ; but his action gallant was and prompt. Into the room by Roger occupied 
Bidding farewell, and from his sweetheart’s brow Ween the comme wooing there. Then, while they put 
Culling one silken tress, that he might wear it The wounded man 00 bed, she conrind ont 
in gold medaition close upon his heart, Herself his vest and cloak all black with blood ; 
Without delay or hindrance, in the ranks Bade the old valet wear an air less glum, 
He took a private’s place. What that war was head etic bieelt with ences ehacsier : 
Too well is known. And, when the doctor dressed the wound, lent aid, 

Impassible, and speaking As of the sisterhood of charity, 


Seldom as might be of her absent lover, With her own hands. 


Irene daily, at a certain hour, The officer a tent, 
W atched at her window till the postman came Wonder and gratitude upon his face 

at tie 7 “e ang Tie panes 200, Sank down among the pillows deftly laid. 
His mail bag at his back. If he passed by, Then, by that drowsy head she took a seat, 
oe any vennalby-codanay rienge pp : Asked for what linen rags might be at hand, 
Stifling a long-drawn sigh; and that was all. And wrought them into lint. Irene thus 


But Roger wrote; nor were Irene’s fears, Interpreted her duty. 
Up to mid-August, unendurable. 
He with the army was in fact at Metz 
Blocked in. Then gathering from a fugitive 
Who had fled thence, that Roger had survived 
The earlier battles, she in sight of all 
Held back her rebel tears, and bravely strove 
To live debarred of tidings. She became 
More pious, passing many an hour at church. “ But will he die?” with tremor on her lip 
Often she visited the village poor, Irene asked. 
Freest of converse, liberal most in homes ; ; 
Whence by the war the sons had been withdrawn. Mhstenthe- steed ~d apnea 


Evening came, 
Bringing the doctor. When he saw his patient, 
A strange expression flitted o’er his face, 
As to himself he muttered: ‘ Flushed cheek; 
Pulse beating much too high. Yes! a bad night; 
Fever, delirium, and the rest that follows!” 


I must arrest the fever. This prescription 
Then came the siege of Paris—hideous time! Oft succeeds. But some one must take note 
Spreading through France, as gangrene spreads, invasion Of the oncoming spells! must watch till morn 
Drew near Irene’s chateau. Uhlans foraged And tend him closely.” 
The country round. But all in vain the priest 
’ ; : : “Doctor, I am here. 

And the old doctor, in their evening talk 
Grouped with the family around the hearth, “Not you, young lady! service such as this 
Death for their constant theme before her took. One of your valets can 
No sad foreboding could that young heart know. oN ! 
: RE vga es No, doctor, no! 
Roger at Metz was with his regiment safe . 

. Roger perchance may be a prisoner yonder, 
At the last date unwounded. : $ : - : 

Hurt—ill.- If he such tending should require 
He was living ; As does this officer, I would he had 
He must be living; she was sure of that. A German woman for his nurse.” 
Thus by her faith in faithful love sustained, r o, 0 
Counting her beads, s! ited paced 
ounting her beads, she waited, on. : . 
; Answered the doctor offering her his hand. 

Wakened, one morning, with a start, she heard “ You will keep watch, then, through the nigix. The fever 
In the far copses of the park shots fired Must not take hold, or he will straightway die. 
In quick succession. ’Twas the enemy! Give him the potion four times every hour. 
She would be brave as Roger. So she blushed I will return to judge of its effects 
At her own momentary fear; then, calm At daylight.” Then he went his way, and left 
As though the incident a trifle were, Irene to her office self-imposed. 
Her toilet made; and having duly said 
Her daily prayer, not leaving out one ave, 
Down to the drawing-room as usual went, 
A smile upon her lips. 


Scarcely a minute had she been in charge, 

When the Bavarian, to Irene turning, 

With eye half opened looked at her and spoke. 
we “This doctor,” said he, “ thought I was asleep ; 

* Translated from the French of Francois Coppée. But I heard every word. I thank you, lady; 
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I thank you from my very inmost heart— 
Less for myself than for her sake, to whom 
You would restore me, and who there at home 
Awaits me.” 

“Hush!” she said. “Sleep if you can— 
Do not excite yourself. Your life depends 
On perfect quiet.” 


“No,” he answered—“ No! 
I must at once unload me of a secret 
That weighs hard upon me. I a promise made 
And I would keep it. Death may be at hand.” 


“‘ Speak then,” Irene said, “and ease your soul.” 


“The war ....oh, what an infamy is war! 
It was last month, by Metz; ‘twas my ill fate 
To kill a Frenchman.” 


She turned pale, and lowered 
The lamp-light to conceal it. He continued : 


“We were sent forward to surprise a cottage 
Strengthened and held by some of yours. We did 
As hunters do when stalking game. The night 
Was clouded. Silent, arms in hand, in force, 
Along the poplar-bordered path we crept 
Up to the French post. I, first, drove my sabre 
Into the soldier’s back who sentry stood 
Before the door. He fell; nor gave he an alarm. 
We took the cottage, putting to the sword 
Every soul there.” 

Irene with trembling hands 
Her eyes o’ershaded 


“ Disgusted with such carnage, 
Loathing such murder, I stepped into the outer air, 


Just then the-moon broke through the clouds and showed me 


At my feet a soldier on the ground 
Writhing,—the rattle in his throat. “Twas he, 
The sentry whom my Sabre had transpierced. 
Touched with compassion sudden and supreme, 
I stooped to offer him a helping hand ; 
But with choked voice, ‘ It is too late,’ he said. 
I must needs die... . You are an officer— 
A gentleman, perchance.’ 

Yes; tell me, quick ; 
What can I do for you? 

‘Promise—only promise 
To forward this,’ he said, his fingers clutching 
A gold medallion at his breast, 
Dabbled in blood,—‘ to—— 


“ Then his latest thought 
Passed with his latest breath. The loved one’s name, 
Mistress, or bride affianced, was not told 
By that poor Frenchman. Seeing blazoned arms 


On the medallion, I swore to take most careful charge of it, 


Hoping to trace her at some future day 
Among the old nobility of France, 
To whom reverts the dying soldier’s gift. 
Here it is. Take it. But I pray you, swear 
That, if death spares me not, you will fulfil 
This pious duty in my place.” 

Therewith 
He the medallion handed her; and on it 
Irene saw the Viscount’s blazoned arms. 
Then—her heart agonized with mortal woe— 
ae Sleep in pe ace.” 
Solaced by having this disclosure made, 
The wounded man sank down in sleep. 
Her bosom heaving, and with eyes aflame 
Though tearless all, stood rooted by his side. 
Yes, he is dead, her lover! Those his arms, 
His blazon that, no less renowned than ancient 
The very blood-stains his! Nor was death to him 
Heroic—soldier-like, Struck from behind, 


I swear tt, sir /”’ she murmured. 


Irene, 
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Without a cry or call for comrades’ help, 

Roger was murdered. And there, sleeping, lies 
The man who murdered him! Yes; he has boasted 
How in the back the traitorous blow was dealt. 
And now he sleeps with drowsiness oppressed, 
Roger’s assassin; and ‘twas she, Irene, 

Who bade him sleep in peace! And then, again, 
What mockery, cruel and supreme— 

She from this brow must wipe away the sweat ! 
She by this couch must watch till dawn of day, 
As loving mother by a suffering child ! 

She must at briefest intervals to him 

Administer the remedy prescribed, 

So that he die not! And the man himself 
Counting on this in quiet, sheltered, housed 
Under the roof of hospitality! 

And there the flask upon the table stands 
Charged with his life. He waits it! Is not this 
Beyond imagination horrible ? 


What! while she feels creeping in on her 

All that is in the one word “ Hate!” 

While in her breast the ominous anger seethes 

That nerved, in Holy Scripture, Jael’s arm 

To drive the nail through Sisera’s head !—she save 
The accursed German! Away! such point 
Forbearance reaches not. What !—while glitters 
There in shadowed corner, the brass-pommeled sword 
Wherewith the murderer struck, and fell desire, 
Fierce impulse, bids it from the scabbard leap— 

Shall she in deference to vague prejudice, 

To some fantastic notion that affects 

Human respect and duty, shall she put 

Rest, and sleep and antidote, and life 

Into the coward hand by which all joy 

Is ravished from her? Never. She will break 

The assuaging flask .... But no! 
She needs must suffer Fate to work its destined end. 
Fate, to avenge her; seems to be at one 

With her resolve. *Twere but to let him die! 

Yes; there the life-preserving potion stands ; 

An hour—might she not fall asleep? 


Then, all in tears, she murmured “ Infamy!”’ 
And still the struggle lasted, till the German, 
Roused by her deep groans from wandering dreams, 
Moved, ill at ease, and, feverish, begged for drink. 


Up toward the antique Christ in ivory 
At the bed’s head, suspended on the wall, 
lrene raised the martyr’s look sublime ; 
Then, ashen pale, but ever with her eyes 
Turned to the God of Calvary, poured out 
The soothing draught, and with a delicate hand 
Gave to the wounded man the drink he asked. 


Thou, Lord, and Thou alone, didst see what passed 
Beside that couch in those few awful hours. 
When in that gloom the Evil Spirit spoke, 
Thou, who by Satan to the desert led, 
Couldst only at the last find strength to say: 


‘Get thee behind me!” Thou, O Lord! didst strengthen 
And when she bowed her head 


That poor, tempted soul. 
Before the final anguish, Thou alone 

Wert witness, and alone Thou didst approve. 
Remembering then that on the Mount of Olives 

Thou didst backward step from Thy impending doom, 
And meekly pray, “ O Father, let this cup 

Pass from me!” Thou with pity didst behold 

That heart too sorely smitten. Who can doubt, 

Lord, that Thy blessing was on her vouchsafed ? 


3ut when the doctor in the morning came, 
And saw her still beside the officer, 
Tending him still and giving him his drink 
With trembling fingers, he was much amazed— 
Irene’s hair was white as snow! 


473 


*Twere needless that. 
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THE SCOURGE-A STORY OF RELIGIOUS ENTHUSIASM* 


Carried away by her ardent charity, Maria likewise 
wanted to put herself to the test by caring for the sick; 
above all, for those who were suffering from disgusting 


diseases. She heard that a woman near her house was 
suffering from a sore breast, and she made the resolution 
to go every morning and dress it, and this she instantly 
put into practice; but at the very first visit, wishing to 
add what she had read in the history of Saint Catalina, 
that is, wishing to kiss the sick woman’s affliction, the 
loathing and horror which overcame her were so great 
that she grew faint, became very ill, and Genoveva had 
to take her in her arms and carry her home. 

The poor girl attributed her misfortune not to the 
feebleness of her stomach, but to her lack of virtue, and 
she applied herself with increased anxiety to better her 
life and shake off the sinfulness of the flesh. 

Genoveva took part in all these exercises of piety, 
but rather as her companion and confidential friend than 
as her maid. She aided her, oftentimes without under- 
standing where she was going to stop, absolutely per- 
suaded that she could not go on the wrong track, for she 
had blind faith in her sefiorita’s discretion. It was not 
so much affection which she felt for her, as a species of 
idolatry in which was mingled admiration for her beauty, 
respect for her talent, and pride in having seen the birth 
of a prodigy in the creation of which she had hada 
share. Maria was unable to arouse in her the mystic 
enthusiasm which possessed herself, for Genoveva was 
not of an inflammable nature, and a supine ignorance 
shielded her from all sorts of enthusiasms; but she suc- 
ceeded through her acts and religious discourses in 
awakening in her the fanaticism which is always dor- 
mant in the depths of vulgar, ignorant souls. 

One night after Maria had retired from the family 
circle, and Genoveva had left the kitchen, they found 
themselves in the boudoir in the tower. Maria was 
reading by the light of her polished iron lamp, while 
Genoveva was seated in another chair in front of her, 
engaged in knitting stockings. They often spent an 
hour or two in this way before going to bed, since the 
sefiorita was accustomed of old to read till the small 
hours of the night. 

She did not seem so absorbed in her reading as usual. 
She often laid the book on the table and remained a 
long while thoughtful, with her cheek resting in her 
hand; then she took it up again, only to lay it down 
very hastily; she was nervous, judging by the creaking 
of the chair. From time to time she fastened a long 
gaze on Genoveva in which gleamed a timid, restless 
desire and a sort of inner struggle with some thought 
preoccupying her. Genoveva, on the other hand, was 
more than ever absorbed in her stocking, doubtless mix- 
ing with her stitches a crowd of more or less philoso- 
phical considerations which obliged her, from time to 
time, to lean forward toward her hands just as if she 
were nodding in sleep. 

At last the sefiorita decided to break the silence. 

“ Genoveva, don’t you want to read this passage from 
the life of Saint Isabel ?”” she asked, handing her drowsy 
companion the book. 

“With all my heart, sefiorita.” 

* Look here where it says: ‘ When her husband.’ ” 
*From The Marquis of Penalta, by Don Armindo Palacio Valdés: 

translated, from the Spanish, by Nathan Haskell Dole. 


Genoveva began to read the paragraph to herself, but 
very soon Maria interrupted her saying— 

“No, no; read it aloud!” 

Whereupon she obeyed, reading what follows: 

“When her husband was absent, she spent the whole 
night watching with Jesus, the spouse of her soul. But the 
penances which the innocent young princess imposed upon 
herself were not limited to this alone. Under her most 
Splendid garments she always wore a hair-cloth cilicium 
next her flesh. Every Friday she let herself be severely 
whipped in secret in memory of the dolorous passion of our 
Lord, and daily during Lent (in order, says a biographer, 
to requite the Lord in some measure for the punishment of 
the lash), coming thereafter to Court, her face full of joy and 
serenity. As time went on she carried this austerity into 
the small hours of the night, and entering intoan apart- 
ment next the chamber where she slept with her husband, 
she caused her damsels to inflict a severe scourging upon 
her, thence returning to her husband’s side more joyful and 
amiable than ever, having gained comfort from these severi- 
ties practised on herself and against her own weakness. 
Thus it was, as a contemporary poet says, she succeeded in 
drawing near to God and breaking the bonds of the prison 
of the flesh like a brave warrior of the love of the Lord.” 

“ That’lldo; don’t readany more; put the book down; 
what do you think about it ?” 

“T have often read that same thing before.” 

“That's true; but what should you think if I decided 
to do the same ?” she asked impetuously, like one who 
determines to propose something long thought about. 

Genoveva stared at her with wide-open eyes, failing 
to understand her. 

“Don’t you understand ?” 

** No, sefiorita.” 

Maria got up, and throwing her arms around her neck, 
she whispered, her face aflame: 

“T mean, silly one, that if you would be willing to do 
the office of Saint Isabel's damsels, I would imitate the 
blessed saint to-night.” 

Genoveva vaguely understood, but still she asked: 

“ What office ?” 

“Oh! you stupid and more than stupid, that of giving 
me a few blows with the lash in memory of those which 
our Lord received, and all the saints in example of him.” 

“Sefiorita, what are you saying? How did such a 
thing ever enter into your head ?” 

“It entered my head because I wish to mortify and 
humiliate myself at one and the same time. That is the 
true penance and the most pleasing in the eyes of the 
Lord, for the reason that He himself suffered it for us. 
I intended to inflict it upon myself, but I could not; and 
besides, it is not so efficacious as to suffer the humilia- 
tion of receiving it from the hands of another. And so 
you won’t be willing to do this for me ?” 

“ No, Sefiorita, not for anything. I couldn’t do it——” 

“Why not, tonta? Don’t you see that it is for my 
good ? If I should fail of freeing myself from a few 
days of purgatory because I did not do what I ask you, 
wouldn’t you feel remorse ?”’ 

“But, my heart’s dove, how could you want me to 
maltreat you, even though it were for your good?” 

“Why, you, have nothing left but to do it, because it 
is a vow, and I must fulfil it; you have helped me 
hitherto in the road to virtue. Don’t abandon me when 
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You won't, Genovita ? You won't, 


’ 


I least expect it. 
will you? Promise me you won't!’ 
“ Sefiorita, for God’s sake don’t make me do this!” 

“Come, Genovita, I beg of you by the regard, the 
love that you bear me *g 

“No! no! no! don’t ask me to do it.” 

“Come, you old darling, do this favor for me. You 
don’t know how bad I shall feel if you don’t doit. I 
shall believe that you have ceased to love me.” 

Maria exhausted all the resources of her genius to 
convince her. She sat on her lap and overwhelmed her 
with caresses; she fondled her, now getting vexed, now 
entreating her, and always fixing her eyes upon her in 
a wheedling way impossible to resist. She was like a 
child asking for a forbidden toy. When she saw that 
her maid was softening a little, or rather was very tired 
of refusing, she said, with fascinating volubility: 

“Truly, tonta, don’t believe that it is a thing of such 
great consequence. A bad toothache is much worse, and 
you know that I have had them often enough. Your 
imagination makes you think that it is terrible, when in 
reality it is a trifling thing. It all comes from the fact 
that it isn’t done nowadays because virtue is vanished 
from the world, but in the good old times of religion it 
was a common, every-day occurrence, and no one who 
claimed to be a good Christian failed to perform this 
Come, make up your mind to grant me this 
Wait 





penance. 
favor, and at the same time to do a good work. 
a moment, I will find what we need.” 

And running to the bureau, she opened a drawer, and 
took out a scourge, a genuine scourge, with round 
wooden handle and leather cords. Then, all excited 
and nervous, with her cheeks on fire, she brought it to 
Genoveva, and thrust it into her hand. She took it 
mechanically, without knowing what she did. She was 
perfectly stupefied. The girl began to caress her again, 
encouraging her with persuasive accents; but she did 
not answer a word. Then the Sefiorita de Elorza, with 
trembling hand, began to unloose the blue silk dress 
On her face glowed the excited, 
Her eyes 


which she wore. 
anxious joy of a caprice about to be gratified. 
shone with unwonted light, hinting at keen, mysterious 
joys; her lips were dry, as one athirst; the violet circle 
around her eyes was larger than usual, and bright crimson 
spots burned in her cheeks. She breathed excitedly 
through her nostrils, which were more than ordinarily 
dilated. Her white, aristocratic hands, with their slen- 
der fingers and rosy nails, loosed with strange haste the 
buttons of her dress. With quick and nervous move- 
ment she freed herself from it. 

“ You shall see; I have on only my chemise and un- 
der-waist. I am all ready.” 

In truth, she took off, or rather tore off, her under- 
waist and a skirt or two, and was left only in her chemise. 
She stood an instant, glanced at the instrument in Geno- 
veva's hand, and over her body ran a tremor of chill, of 
pleasure, of anguish, of terror, and of eagerness, all at 
once. In a low voice, changed by emotion, she said: 

“ Papa must not know this.” 

And her linen chemise slipped down on her body, 
catching for an instant on her hips, and then falling 
slowly to the floor. She was now entirely naked. 
Genoveva looked at her with ecstatic eyes, and the girl 
felt somewhat abashed. 

“You won’t be angry with me, Genovita ?”’ 

The serving woman could only say: 

“ Sefiorita, for God’s sake!” 

“The sooner the better, for I shall get cold.” 


Literature A75 
In this way she wished to bring still greater pressure 
to bear on her servant. With a nervous movement she 
snatched the scourge from her left hand, thrust it into 
her right; again threw her arms around her neck, and 
giving her a kiss, whispered very softly, in a joyous tone: 

“ Ply it vigorously, for so I have promised God.” 

A violent trembling took possession of her body, as 
she said these words; but it was a delicious trembling, 
which penetrated to the very depths of her being. 
Then, taking Genoveva by the hand, she pulled her 
toward the table where the Saviour’s image stood. 

“ Here it must be,—kneeling before our Lord.” 

Her voice choked in her throat. She was pale. She 
bent humbly before the image, rapidly made the sign 
of the cross, folded her hands over her breast, and turn- 
ing her face toward her maid, said, with a sweet smile: 

“ Now you can begin.” 

“ Sefiorita, for God’s sake!”’ exclaimed Genoveva. 

Through the sejiorita’s eyes flashed a gleam of anger, 
which instantly died away; but she said, in a tone of 
considerable irritation: 

“ Do we believe in this or not ? 

The woman, overawed, and persuaded that she was 
aiding in a work of piety, obeyed, laying the scourge 


Don’t be obstinate.” 


gently enough on the sefiorita’s naked shoulders. 

The first blows struck by the maid were so soft and 
gentle that they left no sign on that precious skin. But 
Maria was excited; she desired them to be heavier: 

“No, not like that; but with force—but wait a mo- 
ment; let me take off these jewels, which are out of 
place at such a moment.” 

And hastily she tore off all the rings from her fingers, 
pulled out her ear-rings, and laid the handful of gold and 
precious stones at the feet of Jesus. In that same way 
Saint Isabel, when she prayed in church, laid her ducal 
crown at the foot of the altar. 

She resumed her humble posture, and Genoveva, see- 
ing that there was no escape, began relentlessly to bruise 
her pious mistress’s flesh. The lamp shed a soft, diffused 
light, bathing the little boudoir in subdued brilliancy; 
only as it touched the jewels lying at the Redeemer’s 
feet, it broke into beautiful fleeting sparkles. The silence 
at this moment was absolute; not even the mournful 
voice of the wind in the casement was to be heard. 
The room breathed an atmosphere of mystery and seclu- 
sion, which enraptured Maria and filled her with an in- 
toxicating pleasure. Her lovely body, bared, shuddered 
every time that the straps of the scourge curled around 
it with a pang not without voluptuous pleasure. She 
pressed her brow to the Redeemer’s feet, breathing 
quickly and with a certain oppression, and she felt the 
blood beating in her temples with strange violence, 
while the light golden hair at the back of the neck rose 
slightly under the impulse of the emotion which filled 
her. From time to time her pale lips said softly: 

“Go on, go on.” 

The lashes had already raised many rose-colored weals 
in her shining skin, and she did not ask for a truce. 
But at last the barbarous instrument brought a drop of 
blood. Genoveva could not restrain herself; she threw 
the scourge far from her, and hastened to embrace her 
sefiorita, covering her with caresses and begging her by 
the salvation of her soul not to make her do such an 
atrocious thing ever again. 

Maria consoled her, assuring her that the flagellation 
had hurt her very little; and now that her ardor was 
somewhat cooled, and her ascetic impulses calmed, she 
said good-night and went to her bedroom to lie down. 
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Their Idea of Luxury—The Philadelphia Item 

A group of women were talking together the other 
day, when one of them started the question: ‘“ What is 
your idea of luxury ?”’ Without a moment's hesitation, 
avery bright woman answered, “The possession of 
something I don’t own!” A silence had fallen on the 
group when the question was asked, but this answer was 
received with applause. And then they entered into 
detail. ‘They were all clever, refined women, but none 
of them owned distended purses. They generally wore 
pretty gowns, stylish hats, and neat gloves and boots, 
but as a whole they did not swathe themselves in lace, nor 
did any of them own horses; there were not more than 
a dozen diamonds among themall, and they were none of 
them idlers, nor did they wish to be. One of them, 
noted for her extreme neatness of dress, said that her 
idea of luxury meant clean linen twice a day and a 
Russian bath once a week. She declined to say how 
often she indulged in clean linen; but no member of 
the group had ever seen her when her ruches at neck 
and wrists were not immaculate, nor when there was the 
tiniest speck on her snowy petticoat. As to the Russian 
baths, she said that she managed to take two a year, 
instead of fifty-two. They are expensive luxuries toa 
woman of small means who has her own bath tub wherein 
she may splash by the hour without extra charge. The 
next woman, who was the envied possessor of a magnifi- 
cent quantity of hair, said that she wanted a maid to 
take care of it; that would bea luxury toher. The 
care of her hair required time and strength, and quite 
exhausted her. But she met with no sympathy. She 
was promptly told by all the women present that if she 
could acquire so much hair without a maid that she did 
not need one, and should be willing to undergo any 
amount of fatigue to be able to possess her “crown of 
glory.” The unlimited supply of clean linen and the 
baths appealed to every woman present, but they seemed 
to think that women with hair did not need a maid to 
take care of it; only women with scant hair needed one 
to brush and shampoo, and so improve what little they 
had. Woman number three said that her idea of luxury 
was having plenty of pocket money; not money for 
household expenses nor for gowns, boots, and bonnets, 
but money to spend on little things. For instance, if 
she went into a shop and saw anything pretty—a picture, 
vase, scarf, or glove box—she would like to be able to 
buy it without stopping to ask, can I afford it? And 
without stopping to say, I will give up such a thing that 
I need for this that is so beautiful I must have it. She 
cared neither for diamonds nor horses, but she did enjoy 
spending money, and spending it on pretty things. It 
was hard for her to pass by all the beautiful things in 
the shop windows, but her limited purse compelled her 
to do so more than half the time. The next woman 
said she wanted a maid all the time. Shoe buttons were 
troublesome, dusty dresses played havoc with her temper; 
neck ruches were refractory, and mending kept her 
nerves in a constant state of irritation. She said she 
could face a great and terrible trial with calmness and 
courage, but that these little things made her quail. 
She openly confessed her cowardice in these matters, 
and said that she wore a pair of shoes until all the but- 
tons were off and then put on another pair, and so on 
until all her shoes were buttonless. This woman 


met with a great deal of sympathy: there are very few 
women who enjoy these small details of the toilet; they 
put up with them because they must, but there is hardly 
a woman who would not have a maid if she could. 
There are, of course, a few examples of total feminine 
depravity who have declared against maids; but such 
cases are rare, and they are generally women who are 
rich, but too stingy to part with sufficient money to pay 
a maid. Often, too, the strong-minded declare them- 
selves quite independent of any such help; they would 
scorn to have done for them what they cannot do them- 
selves. But the average woman dearly loves to have a 
maid; it is such a relief to get rid of one’s back hair. 
There was another woman who said that her luxurious 
soul would only be satisfied with an opera box; she 
was passionately fond of music, and she desired an opera 
box for every operatic performance during the season. 
And yet another woman wanted a saddle horse. She 
did not care for driving; it was tame work; but she 
liked the excitement of a canter three or four times 
a week. These are modest luxuries, but they represent 
the ideas of the average woman of refinement. 


The Old Time Swells—The Clothier and Furnisher 
Fashions have a tendency to work ina circle. 
fayette was the plate of which the dudes of the time of 
Washington and the later years of the eighteenth century 
cut their clothes, and Lafayette was right from Paris. 
It was French, not English, you know. The dress coat 
of to-day has lasted for forty years, longer than any 
male fashion, but it goes back even farther, owing its 
origin to the alterations of the century of Louis XVI. 
The overcoats of this period return with capes and very 
little alteration, except in the set of the collars and cuffs. 
Cloths and fabrics on which there was no gloss like that 
on silk or satin, were now coming into general use, and 
though many of the swells of the period indulged in 
collars to their coats of a distinctive color, the only 
liberty that fancy revelled in was the material and em- 
broidery of the waistcoat. Here the dandy of the period 
allowed his taste to run wild. The material was usually 
the finest Lyons fabrics known as taffetas, poult-de-soie, 
and gros grain, terms still in use for the thicker line of 
silks. These were embroidered with metal, gold, silver 
or copper threads and patterns, which not only repre- 
sented buds and flowers or stars, but often launched out 
into trees and seaweeds, cascades and pyramids, and 
even indulged in pictures representing perfect panoramas 
of country farms or military camps. After a time these 
picturesque elaborations confined themselves to the 
waist pockets and the borders. Lyons then went in for 
producing silks and satins in which such embroideries 
were interwoven; and satin was ruled the evening waist- 
coat until, after 1851, the plain white and the sombre 
black silk dominated, and never seem likely to be de- 
throned. The shape of the present hat, which looks as 
if it was going back to the old pointed form of ’9go, rose 
from the cocked hat of our ancestors. The three-cor- 
nered hat of ’85, still worn by soldiers in ’89, was already 
altered to the chapeau a cornes, or horned hat, which 
English admirals and directors of the British army have 
not yet discarded. But the flaps of this hat were falling 
and the pointed crown was already visible, surrounded 
by a narrow brim, though the hatband was in some mea- 
sure decorated with a bunch of ribbons or a cockade. 
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For the first time in forty years there seems to be a 
radical change in the hat. Introduced by the London 
masters of ’88, the crown, which diminishes toward the 
top instead of curving slightly outward, has found its 
way to New York and is already adopted by most young 
men of means and position. And this very hat, with 
slight changes, might go back to the hat which made its 
appearance just a hundred years ago. A translation 
from the French of that day will describe a dandy of 
1790 better than any modern writing: “The elegant of 
the day is entirely unlike his predecessors. He has 
turned over to old men and soldiers the hideous cocked 
hat lately in vogue. He appears now as often without 
powder as with, leaving the curly growth of nature un- 
soiled by flour and grease. This head he now adorns 
with the tall crowned round hat with its silken band and 
its national cockade. (Lafayette introduced the red, 
white and blue as the national colors of France.) He 
wears his frac (from the English frock-coat) diminished 
behind to a cod’s tail, adorned in front with two short 
revers or facings; which look like an outside vest left 
open to show the wide waistcoat beneath. A long 
cravat of various colors ending in lace at both ends is 
tied carelessly two or three times around the neck, and 
fastened in a bow beneath the chin. The breeches of 
kerseymere or doeskin, tight to the leg, fasten beneath 
the knee with a rosette and an oval buckle over long 
striped stockings, usually made of silk. With this, 
either top boots, the lower part shining with English 
blacking and the tops left in kid or calf of the natural 
color, or low shoes without heels.” It is interesting to 
know that braces or suspenders had not made their ap- 
pearance a hundred years ago. The breeches were 
sustained over the hips by a band and buckle. Braces 
are first advertised in the French gazettes of 1792. 
Probably the suspenders were necessary as the trousers 
(pantalon) were now coming in. Pantaloons had been 
practically in use as pajamas now are for the dressing 
room and the lounge since 1768, at which time the 
breeches made by the tailor of the time were cut in what 
was known as the barndoor style, a fashion still existing 
in 1840 or later. In these breeches of a century ago 
were four pockets—two for the hands and purse, two 
for the watches and keys called fobs. ‘The trouser was 
worn short by little boys long before it became the dress 
for men; and many are the engravings of ’89 in which 
our great-grandfathers are to be seen as “kids ” in their 
little frilled collars thrown over their shoulders, and 
their little pants terminating above the ankle. Among 
the eccentricities of that time were the gloves worn by 
men. Calf, sheep, and goatskin had all been in use for 
some time for gloves, and these were of various colors 
with various designs, heraldic or emblematic, embroidered 
on the back of the hand. Now the young man’s fancy 
lightly turned to variegated gloves, and these were made 
of wool or thread, striped in different colors in zigzag 
or curved lines across the hand. Such gloves are now 
in vogue for winter wear, though those mentioned were 
of a thinner material, and worn in any season. Men- 
tion was made, when speaking of fob pockets, of 
watches. It was the fashion to wear two watches for 
these pockets, but in ’89-’90 it became the swellest 
thing to wear a gold chain and seals hanging from one 
and a silk cord and keys from the other. Gentlemen’s 
under-garments were different to what they are now. 
The shift was voluminous and without much shape, being 
plaited into a band only at the neck and wrists. To 
this lace frilling and the jabot or fall of cambric or lace 
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were added according to the wealth or taste of the 
wearer. The cravats for the neck had been before ’89 
made to buckle behind, as they still did in the army, a 
fashion which was continued in the stocks or “ chokers ” of 
our fathers, and still kept up, though no longer the fash- 
ion, in the cheap made-up white ties so liberally patro- 
nized by waiters and temperance lecturers, But ‘89 
saw the introduction of the cravats (as worn at the pres- 
ent day in smaller volume), a name which was intro- 
duced a century before—that is, in 1689, when the 
Croatian regiments called Croates or Cravats were first 
introduced into the French army. It would seem im- 
possible to improve on the silk underwear, the jerseys 
of elastic webbing, and the variety of silk socks made 
for the modern swell, and the comrades of Washington, 
who were fain to satisfy themselves with rabbit skins 
and linen drawers, would have stared at the necessity of 
to-day’s toilet as much as they might have done at tele- 
phones and the phonograph a hundred years ago. 
Standards of Beauty—The New York Mail-Express 
The ancient Greeks represented the Graces as the in- 
separable companions of Venus; signifying by this 
allegory that they formed an integral part of perfect 
beauty and were its most precious adornments, its most 
delicate charm. Hesiod named them Aglaia, or splen- 
dor; Euphrosyne, gentle and tender beauty; Thalia, 
vivacious beauty. The bodies of these charming god- 
desses were clothed in light and transparent robes, re- 
vealing to admiration their agile and delicate forms; 
always young and smiling, always modest and simple, 
they clasped one another by the hand and were never 
parted. The conception of beauty held by the ancients 
was a great and elevated one; they did not regard it in 
man as simply a symmetrical assemblage of material 
perfections, they completed it by the addition of perfec- 
tion of soul. Beauty, indeed, does not consist in cer- 
tain determined forms and proportions; but in the har- 
mony and relation of those qualities with the whole of 
the functions and faculties of the individual; which 
leads logically to the conclusion that beauty is the 
essential expression of perfection of being. Various 
ancient philosophers have believed that real beauty ex- 
cluded the possibility of vice and evil passion; that ugli- 
ness, on the contrary, left their presence to be presumed. 
That which is beautiful is good, they said, unless in ex- 
ceptional cases; and it is doubtless the well-known truth 
of this principle which has, in all time, caused beauty to 
exercise an irresistible power over men. It was in 
Greece especially that beauty won the most brilliant 
triumphs. In no country in the world has she received 
greater homage and inspired a more ardent enthusiasm. 
There, a beautiful woman was the object of a real wor- 
ship; she was deified. Artists vied in multiplying mar- 
bles which should represent the beauties and perfections 
of her body; historians and poets bestowed immortality 
upon her. Open the page of history and you will see 
Lais subjugating by her charms the most austere virtue 
and the most unfeeling hearts; Aspasia, attracting about 
her the most celebrated men of her time, and causing to 
bloom the wonders of the age of Pericles; Phryne, de- 
ceiving her judges by the splendor of her body; Lamia, 
forging chains about the inconstant Demetrius; Rhodope, 
espousing Psammeticus and mounting the throne of 
the Pharaohs. Several influences contributed strongly 
to the perfection of physical beauty among the Greeks; 
the personal care bestowed upon the women; their 
ample garments, worn unbound and exercising no com- 
pression; the beautiful sculptures constantly before their 
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eyes, showing the human form in all its beauty; and, 
most of all, the gymnastic exercises, which made a general 
part of the public education; the young men exercising 
nude in the gymnasiums; the Spartan women contend- 
ing for the prize, with no veil but that of their modesty, 
and furnishing admirable models to the artist; finally, 
the love, the passion of beauty which animated these 
people and led them to give incredible honors to those 
who possessed it in supreme degree. All these things 
tended necessarily to the perfection of the Greek race. 
Among examples of honor decreed to beauty is cited 
that of Phryne, whose statue was adorned in the temple 
at Delphi, and that of Philip of Croton, who, deified 
during his life by the inhabitants of Segeste, received wor- 
Such was the empire of beauty over 
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forbidden under 
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severe penalties to represent ugly persons or grotesque 
subjects; while, on the other hand, legislators sought to 
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perpetuate, by emulation and prizes, the love of the 
beautiful, instituting contests in which the two sexes 
contended with each other for the prizes of beauty. At 
Lesbos, at Tenedos, at Elis, at Megara and in other 
cities of the Peloponesus, he or she who won the prize 
was carried in a triumphant procession and received 
almost divine honors. Nor must it be supposed that 
these rewards were decreed to outer beauty alone; the 
Greeks were too enlightened in their appreciation and 
judgment to be thus led astray. Let us read the sen- 
tence spoken by the judge when crowning the victor: 
“ He alone has deserved the prize for beauty who pos- 
sesses a virtuous soul ina body full of vigor and beauty.” 
“She alone is worthy of the prize who unites with her 
physical beauty, beauty of soul.” The characteristics 
of beauty vary with age, sex, climate, and race. Infancy, 
youth, manhood. and old age have each their relative 
beauty. Feminine beauty differs totally from masculine 
beauty. The white, yellow, bronze, and black races 
possess each a sort of beauty peculiar to its own type; 
whence it results that what is beautiful for one would 
be repulsive to another. Such a variety in opinion is 
easily explained. It is perfectly natural that each race, 
each people, should be persuaded of the superiority of 
their own physique: and so true is this that every nation 
has given and still gives to the gods which it represents 
its own physiognomy and even its own garments. More- 
over, if we consider the relative beauty in its second 
aspect, we see that it depends also on the impressional 
mood peculiar to each individual; that is to say that one 
man finds in a certain countenance an irresistible attrac- 
tion, a charm which draws him to admiration, to love, 
while another finds nothing there to awaken similar feel- 
ings; so that one person conceives a passionate interest 
in, and another remains indifferent toward the same ob- 
ject. These two ways of feeling have their source in a 
wise law of nature; for, if the qualities constituting 
beauty were the same for all men, and impressed them 
in the same manner, love and admiration would then be 
felt only for the few subjects who united these qualities; 
while, on the contrary, nature has decreed that all fea- 
tures should attract one another, to reciprocally charm 
and love each other. It is with this end in view that 
she has bestowed on the heart of the two sexes a differ- 
ent manner of feeling. And, in fact, there are not two 
individuals existing on the earth who regard strictly in 
the same manner the same qualities in a given object. 
One perceives qualities and relations which are not ap- 
parent to another, and the other discovers other qualities 
totally concealed from the one; whence results the pre- 
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valent diversity of impressions, tastes, and sympathies. 
This kind of beauty, which is not dissimilar to relative 
beauty, is dependent on climate, on manners, customs, 
and the degree of civilization among nations. No 
people is free from the whims of conventional beauty; 
from the slender and delicate Parisian, who deforms her 
waist by the pressure of a corset, to the stout Hottentot, 
who flattens her nose, enlarges her mouth, and lengthens 
her ears; all people pay it tribute. It is an immemorial 
usage among the indigenes of several countries in 
America and Asia to mould and press the skull bone of 
the child at the breast, to give toits head a form considc- 
ered by the nation the most beautiful. For this reason 
different peoples and tribes have oblong, melon-shaped 
heads, square or pyramidal heads, pointed or flattened 
heads, with a monstrous projection in the temporal 
regions. Large, full eyes, widely opened, are esteemed 
a beauty in certain countries; the Laps and the Esqui- 
maux, on the contrary, admire half-closed eyes. Among 
the Chinese, eyes placed obliquely, with the upper eye- 
lid long and overhanging, are considered most beautiful. 
A projecting nose is hideous to the Tartars and the 
Mongolians; so that the mothers take pains to flatten 
their infants’ noses. The negroes and black races re- 
gard a broad and frightfully large nose as a perfection. 
To the Persians the beauty of this feature consists in a 
noble length. Several nations and tribes pierce the tij 
of the nose and hang ornaments to it, as is done with us 
to the ears. The objects attached are sometimes so 
heavy that the nasal cartilage is prolonged until it falls 
over the upper lip; this hideous enlargement is to these 
people a beauty. In other countries it is the lower lip 
which enjoys the privilege of being pierced with a hole 
for the reception of the various jewels which fashion 
obliges to carry. White and evenly placed teeth appear 
to us the chief ornament of the mouth; but all nations 
have not the same opinion. To the Siamese, black 
teeth are the handsomest; it is their daily care to 
blacken them. In Macassar yellow and red teeth are 
esteemed above white or black ones. The women of 
Macassar spend a part of the day in painting their alter- 
nate teeth red and yellow. Among the Jaggas, the 
absence of the two upper incisor teeth is a condition of 
beauty. The woman who lacks sufficient courage to 
have them drawn would be despised and would be un- 
able to find a husband. Many women, led by coquetry 
or a desire to please, have four front teeth drawn instead 
of two, and are sure to find adorers. In one country a 
thick neck, short and buried between the shoulders, is 
admired; in another, it is a long and slender neck that 
is most esteemed. In certain localities in the Alps an 
enormous goitre has its charms; a woman without this 
appendage could not be married. Neither is there unan- 
imous agreement in regard to what constitutes beauty 
of form. The Turks and Germans require stoutness in 
a woman; the Japanese and Chinese demand thinness. 
The former are fond of thick and large waists. Nor 
have we the right to smile at the preferences of these 
people, for do not we, who consider ourselves past mas- 
ters in point of good taste, at one time find beauty in a 
large waist, simulated by a girdle clasped under the 
arms, and at another in a wasp waist, whose ridiculous 
length encroaches on the hips ? Some nations approve 
long and slender legs, while others prefer them short 
and massive. The same is true of the hands and arms. 
In China a short, thick foot is admired; in the East it 
is esteemed only when it is large and flat. Tothe negro 
race beauty of complexion consists in ebony blackness. 
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The natives of America, the inhabitants of the polar 
regions, the Tartar and Mongolian races, see beauty 
only in yellow skins. The Indians admire a brown 
complexion, while the Europeans exclude all these hues 
and proclaim that white skins, brightened with rose color, 
are the only really fair ones. Numbers of barbarous 
peoples and races conceal the natural tint of their skins 
under a staining of many colors; others are indelibly 
The Greenlanders 
The Decanaises 


marked with a general tattooing. 
paint their faces with yellow and white. 
stain themselves yellow and redden their hands and feet. 
In the capital of Ethiopia stands the statue of a woman 
whose wonderful beauty gave her a kingdom and divine 
honors. This statue, as described by several travellers, 
has a square head with retreating forehead, projecting 
cheek bones, a wide nose, an enormous mouth, a very 
broad waist and an enormous -development of the hips. 
In the city of Canton there exists a picture which excites 
the liveliest admiration of the Chinese; this picture repre- 
sents three nude women, models of beauty according 
to the taste of the country; their eyes are small, ob- 
liquely opened, and shaded by enormous upper eyelids; 
their faces are flat, broad, and furnished with diminutive 
noses; the abdomen is prominent, while the rest of the 
body is frightfully emaciated; the feet are as short 
as their breadth, and their fingers are furnished with 
monstrous nails. ‘To our eyes this picture would repre- 
sent three consumptives, or women wasted by some long 
and painful malady; to the Chinese, on the contrary, it 
portrays beauty to its ideal perfection. Rubens, in his 
Judgment of Paris, intended to depict beauty in its most 
attractive form; but to us his three graces contending 
for the golden apple, bear too close a resemblance to 
three gross Flemings, because the painter was Flemish and 
saw beauty with the same eye as his fellow-countrymen. 
The Curse of the American“ Tip”—N. VY. Times 

It used to be a remark of our own and of foreigners 
also that a main comfort of an American hotel was that 
when you had paid your bill you were free of all obliga- 
tions, express or implied. In fact, the nuisance of tip- 
ping is now more afflicting in this country than it is any- 
where else, for two or three reasons, which may perhaps 
be summed up in the one explanation by which Herbert 
Spencer accounted for so many of the phenomena of 
American life—the fatuous and criminal good nature of 
the American character. In the first place, the fees that 
one pays at foreign hotels or on board foreign steamers 
are moderate in amount and regulated by custom, and 
they are paid but once and to one set of functionaries 
on the departure of the guest. In this country, the 
practice having grown up of late years through the un- 
abashed greed of one side and the weak compliance of 
the other, there is no tariff and every service has to be 
paid for by itself. Things that one could do much better 
for himself, and .that he would much prefer to do for 
himself, are officiously and impudently done for him in 
order to put the doer into a position to demand back- 
sheesh, or rather, to levy blackmail. Instead of being 
“considered ” at the end of the guest’s sojourn, the per- 
former of this undesired service expects to be paid for 
it on the spot, and he adopts in consequence a stand- 
and-deliver manner, which sometimes defeats, and 
always ought to defeat, its own ends. In the vast ma- 
jority of instances, however, the guest weakly propitiates 
his tormentor. Few Americans are made of so stern stuff 
that they can defy the porter’s scorn and the bell-boy’s 
contumely. Moreover, one contribution by no means 
sets the contributor free of the band, as is the case even 
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with most tribes of plundering savages. There seems to 
be a conspiracy among bell boys that no bell-boy shall 
answer the same bell twice in succession. Where Afri- 
can servitors are employed the summoner may take 
refuge, when a second bell boy appears, in the Caucasian 
inability to distinguish colored persons casually seen, but 
oftener he gives his assailant the benefit of the doubt, 
and the consequence is that he pays for ice-water very 
nearly the price of champagne and much more than the 
price of more wholesome and palatable beverages than 
itself. If he appears in the corridor in spotless raiment 
the odds are that he will be pounced upon by a perfect 
stranger bearing that dire instrument of extortion, the 
whisk broom, and beaten between the shoulders until he 
buys off his tormentor. Apart from the costliness of 
these inflictions, many of them are real inflictions, and 
would be if they were done gratuitously. Abroad, if 
the traveller fails to do the conventionally proper thing, 
the servitor continues to be distantly civil to him, but 
the fierce American servitor regards him rather in anger 
than in sorrow, ignores his wishes explicitly and osten- 
tatiously, and puts him to an open shame. It is very 
easy to say that the remedy for all this is in the hands of 
the sufferer. That has been said so often of public 
grievances, from the incivility of “ salesladies ” to munici- 
pal misgovernment, that it has lost most of its inspiring 
quality. If there were a comfortable hotel in which the 
old custom prevailed, in which the servants were paid 
by the innkeeper, and in which the obligations of the 
guests were discharged by the payment of his bill, with 
whatever tribute gratitude, and not fear, might impel 
him to lay at the feet of an attentive waiter, no doubt 
that innkeeper would find his reward. Among the other 
objections to the present expensive and annoying custom 
not the least is that it is essentially un-American. The 
man who tips another and the man who accepts the tip 
are by that act divided into two classes. The perform- 
ance of menial offices in itself makes such a division, 
but the practice has extended to offices not properly 
menial. So long as the men who render the services 
and take the tips are European or Africans perhaps this 
consideration does not so much matter. The traveller 
for pleasure cannot be expected to devote himself to 
raising the self-respect of those with whom he comes in 
contact by omitting to tip them. His motives would 
be misconstrued and fail of his object. But when un- 
dergraduates of American colleges seek menial situations 
partly for tips and partly “for fun,” the consequence is 
much more serious than an annoyance and expense to 
the persons who are expected to administer tips to them. 
“Your Own” and Others’ Hair—St, James's Gazette 

Although wigs are still advertised in the newspapers, 
they play a much less important part than in the days 
when George IV. was king. During the reign of that 
monarch an arbiter of fashion is said to have declared 
that “no gentleman wore his own hair after the age of 
five-and-twenty.” Now no gentleman at any age, or 
however bald, seems to wear a wig. It used to be said 
on behalf of wigs that they saved the wearer from colds, 
catarrhs, and ophthalmic affections ; and though they were 
also worn from motives of vanity, it is true that people, or 
at least old people, made no secret of wearing them. 
Stories, too, are told of men in the prime of life who 
wore different wigs on different occasions—light airy 
wigs in summer, and heavy massive wigs in winter. 
Here there can, obviously, have been no thought of de- 
ception. As much cannot be said of a gentleman of our 
own time, well known in London, who has a number of 
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wigs, all of precisely the same shade of color and of the 
same general make, but with varying lengths of hair. 
He replaces week by week a wig with short hair by a 
wig with hair of a longer growth, until, after the lapse 
of seven or eight weeks, he finds it necessary to make 
pretence of having his hair cut. He leaves his club for 
half an hour, observing casually that he must visit the 
hair-dresser’s, and, after going home and replacing his 
wig by a shorter-haired one, returns as if fresh from the 
hands of the shearer. According to some anthropologists, 
we are fast approaching a time when civilized man will be 
bald. It is, however, very difficult to say whether or not 
the number of bald persons is on the increase. Fifty 
years ago it was nearly impossible to make observations 
on the subject, since all who were bald wore wigs, while 
it was sometimes difficult to distinguish the wig from 
natural hair. It is certain, however, that savages and 
semi-barbarous tribes have plenty of hair. The Russian 
peasant keeps his hair at least until an advanced period 
of his life; and in India it is rare to see either a bald 
Mahommedan or a bald Hindoo. “ You are much be- 
fore us in civilization,” said, the other day, one of our 
Indian visitors. ‘“ But we possess two things of which 
a good many among you are unable to boast. We have 
hair and we have teeth.” In simpler states of civiliza- 
tion than ours men do not lose their hair, but their hair 
loses its color. Gray hair must surely, however, be 
better than no hair at all. Whatever it may be in a 
man, baldness in a woman would be something too hor- 
rible; and probably a bald woman, in an evident condi- 
tion of baldness, has never been met with. Among 
the bald men, heroes, like Julius Cesar; poets, like 
4Eschylus; statesmen and patrons of art, like Pericles; 
brilliant men of fashion with a taste if not a genius for 
everything, like Alcibiades; sages, like Socrates may be 
mentioned. A bald woman, however, is a phenomenon 
which, though its existence may be more than suspected, 
has never hitherto been seen. Women wear wigs, and, 
according to M. Thiers, may claim to have invented 
them; and, after her first youth, there is scarcely one 
woman who does not wear false tresses of some kind. 
* * * % oe * 

Four hundred hairs of average thickness would cover 
an inch of space on a woman’s head. The blonde has 
about 140,000 filaments to comb and brush, while the 
red-haired beauty has to be satisfied with 88,000; the 
brown-haired damsel may have 109,000; the black haired 
but 102,000. Few ladies consider that they carry some 
forty or fifty miles of hair on their head; the fair haired 
may even have to dress seventy miles of threads of gold 
every morning. A German experimentalist has proved 
that a single hair will suspend four ounces without break- 
ing, stretching under the process and contracting again. 
But the hair thus heavily weighted must be dark brown, 
for blonde hair breaks down under two and one-half 
ounces. No wonder, then, that “ beauty draws by a single 
hair.” The ladies have been trying to let the hair fall 
down on the nape, and not to wear it high on the head, 
as formerly. But the attempt will prove abortive. 
Young ladies with pretty necks like to show them, and 
rebel at this decree. There is unquestionably intellect 
and a thousand other charms displayed in the high 
dressing of the hair. Whenever the upward line of the 
forehead is continued, it is felt that mental dignity is 
given. Of all the weapons a woman possesses, either 
for good or evil, their expression lies in her hair. It 1s 
the low head, with loose, wandering tresses, which, from 
the days of the sirens to Louis XIV. has most undeni- 
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ably revealed the Delilah. Gather them up, and the 
woman is reformed. On this account, loose, flowing 
hair is only suitable for children or very young girls. A 
woman with hair over her shoulders looks untidy, or 
something worse. The high style of dressing has the 
advantages of bringing out the forehead, not protruding 
it bare and bold, as when the hair was drawn tightly 
back from it, the fashion some years ago. But it does 
not favor a lady’s nodding, giggling, or romping, or of 
being forward, flighty, passionate, or enthusiastic. It is 
one in which she may smile bewitchingly, or frown with 
deadly effect, be graciously interested or severely in- 
different, be sweet, feminine, earnest, confiding, caprici- 
ous, arch, sly, and even saucy to the greatest advantage. 

The Female Drug Drunkard--Health in the Household 

In all the large cities there are thousands of women 
who give themselves up to the habit of using pernicious 
drugs—the most common vice being the opium habit. 
Some women buy the crude gum and eat it regularly 
every day, while others buy laudanum and drink it in 
quarter-ounce, half-ounce, and even ounce portions. 
Some delicate stomachs cannot take laudanum, and so 
paregoric is resorted to, and soothing syrups, that are 
put upon the market for the soothing of babies, become 
the ruin of grown persons. And then there are the 
Dover powders and morphine pills, both of which act 
rapidly, especially the latter. The habit seems more a 
disease than a vice, for the whole nature of the victim 
undergoes a complete revolution, moral, mental, and 
physical. The first symptom is loss of appetite, and 
then the eyes become preternaturally bright. The flesh 
begins to fall away and the space around the eye be- 
comes dark from being surcharged with blood; the skin 
loses its normal color and changes to a sodden gray, a 
blotched brown, or an unhealthy yellow. And then the 
victim shivers and perspires at the same time, and is 
easily moved to tears. When this stage is reached there 
is little hope of acure. They must and will have the 
drug, and will resort to any device to procure it. They 
are extremely cunning and ingenious in their methods 
for obtaining the drug. Physicians tell many curious 
stories of how their patients have baffled them in this 
respect, although they are accustomed to dealing with 
such patients and are on their guard. And not only are 
the victims clever in hiding the fact of their being in 
possession of the drug, but they will beg, borrow, or steal 
money with which to purchase it. When these three 
means fail they begin to pawn their property, and keep 
on until they have pawned everything they owned. 
After this nothing can be done but to put the unfortu- 
nate victim in an asylum, where an abstention from the 
drug is resorted to for the purpose of effecting a cure, 
which often ends in death. Another habit is the bro- 
mide habit, which includes the excessive use of bromide 
of potassium, bromide of ammonium, and bromide of 
lithium. The bromide fiend gradually develops an 
abnormal condition of the nerves, under which sleep, or 
even comfort, is impossible without a constant use of 
the anodyne. At first the bromides exercise but little 
influence upon the vital organs, but their final effect is 
to so impair all the bodily functions that they produce 
strange and in some cases incurable diseases. The ad- 
vantage of the bromide habit over the opium is that the 
former is easily cured, while the latter is nearly always 
incurable. It has been found that women take more 
to the bromide habit, while there are many more male 
than female opium fiends. One of the many products 
from coal tar, and one of the newest, is antipyrine, that 
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promises to give these so-called “ fiends” another oppor- 
tunity to experiment with their systems. It has the power 
of reducing the temperature of the body several degrees, 
and consequently is of great use in treating fevers, and 
feverish stages of many diseases. It is prescribed by 
physicians in many instances, and women have already 
begun to use it for their complexions, having found that 
in keeping the blood away from the surface of the body, 
it makes their complexions clear and pale. Doubtless, 
many women begin to take such drugs for the purpose 
of soothing their nerves, or improving their complexions, 
believing that they can give it up at any time. But the 
habit grows, like all habits, and often the giving up of 
the use of some drug results only in death. Antipyrine 
is extremely harmful, increasing any weakness, and also 
whatever tendency there may be to heart disease. 
Two other habits, also very common, are the use of 
chloral and cocaine. Of all hypnotics, chloral is the 
least harmful, though, of course, an excessive use of this, 
as well as of other similar drugs, will eventually result 
disastrously; but the constant use of cocaine means 
mental and physical ruin. The woman who gives her- 
self up to this habit is soon beyond redemption. She 
lives in a world of dreams, only partially conscious of 
what is going on about her. Morally and mentally she 
is irresponsible, and becomes blind and deaf to con- 
science, and almost to decency. Chloral being the least 
harmful of all hypnotics, is very much used in lunatic 
asylums, being generally given in connection with some 
other drug, such as bromide of potassium. This is usu- 
ally given at night to make the patients sleep in order to 
facilitate their return to health. The average dose is 
ten grains, but doses of thirty grains are often given. 
At the Hudson River State Hospital for the Insane in 
the year 1886 were used sixteen pounds of chloral, mak- 
ing 12,288 doses of ten grains each; seven pounds of 
bromide of ammonia, seventeen pounds of hyoscyamus 
and thirty-four pounds of opium preparations, besides 
1,600 opium pills and sixty-one pounds of bromide of 
potassium. And all this in an asylum containing about 
four hundred patients. But because lunatics take it is 
no reason why sane people should; and yet, if what 
druggists and physicians say is true, the number of men 
and women who indulge in the fatal habit of taking 
hypnotics is constantly increasing. They begin it, per- 
haps, durfag a period of temporary sleeplessness, and 
the effect is so pleasurable that they continue it, even 
when they have no need of it; or morphine is injected 
to allay pain, and the sensation is so delightful that they 
long for it again. For the chronic sufferer with neuralgia 
the habit of taking a narcotic is a fatal one. It relieves 
the pain for the time being, but at each attack of the 
disease a larger dose becomes necessary, and in a few 
years the cumulative effect results in death. Far better 
is it, if possible, to endure the pain, or the slight relief 
afforded by outward applications, than to contract so 
dangerous a habit as the taking of a drug that must, in 
a short time, either kill the body or destroy the mind. 
Fashionable women are sometimes said to indulge largely 
in the use of hypnotics, and it is not to be wondered at 
if they do. A certain amount of sleep is required to 
give them strength to go through their numerous engage- 
ments during the fashionable season, and if excitement 
keeps them awake they must take something to induce 
sleep. A few drops of paregoric on a lump of sugar 
will quiet a troublesome cough, and will help the patient 
to an easy sleep. Many persons who find the taste of 
paregoric pleasant, and the effect comfortable, will con- 
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tinue to take it until the habit has so grown upon them 
that they will consume quarts of it every week, and live 
in a dreamy world of their own. Opium is said to give 
the most pleasurable sense of general comfort and well- 
being, and the taste is not unpleasant, in fact it is far 
more palatable than chloral, which has a burning taste. 
But a new hypnotic called sulfonal is tasteless, and, so 
far as known, it produces no bad effects and does not 
seem to create a desire for its repeated use. 
The Vagaries of Etiquette—London Wit and Wisdom 
In Sweden if you address the poorest person on the 
street you must lift your hat The same courtesy is in- 
sisted upon if you pass a lady on the stairway. To enter 
a reading-room or a bank with one’s hat on is regarded 
as a bad breach of manners. To place your hand on 
the arm of a lady is a grave and objectionable familiarity. 
Never touch the person; it is sacred, is one of their 
proverbs. In Holland a lady is expected to retire pre- 
cipitately if she should enter a store or restaurant where 
men are congregated. She waits until they have trans- 
acted their business and departed. Ladies seldom rise 
in Spain to receive a male visitor and they rarely accom- 
pany him to the door. For a Spaniard to give a lady 
(even his wife) his arm when out walking is looked upon 
as a decided violation of propriety. If a Spaniard says, 
when you retire after a visit: ‘This house is entirely 
at your disposal whenever you may please to favor it,” 
he wishes you to know that he regards you as one of the 
family—zno de nosotros (one of us), as they express it. 
If the words are not spoken you can conclude that you 
are not welcome to call again. In Persia, among the 
aristocracy, a visitor sends notice an hour or two before 
calling, and gives a day’s notice if the visit is one of 
great importance. He is met by servants before he 
reaches the house, and other considerations are shown 
him according to relative rank. The left, and not the 
right, is considered the position of honor. No Turk will 
enter a sitting-room with dirty shoes. The upper classes 
wear tight-fitting shoes, with goloshes over them. The 
latter, which receive all the dirt and dust, are left out- 
side the door. The Turk never washes in dirty water. 
Water is poured over his hands, so that when polluted 
it runs away. In Syria the people never take off their 
caps or turbans when entering the house or visiting a 
friend, but they always leave their shoes at the door. 
There are no mats or scrapers outside, and the floors 
inside are covered with expensive rugs, kept very clean 
in Moslem houses and used to kneel upon while saying 
prayers. In China grief is associated with a white dress, 
in Ethiopia with brown, in Turkey with violet, in Egypt 
with yellow. Etiquette requires, in Chinese conversa- 
tion, that each should compliment the other and depre- 
ciate himself and all his belongings. It is affirmed that 
the following is not an exaggeration: “What is your 
honorable name?” “My insignificant appellation is 
Chang.” ‘“ Where is your magnificent palace?” “My 
contemptible hut is at Luchan.”” “ How many are your 
illustrious children?” “My vile, worthless brats are 
five.” “How is the health of your distinguished 
spouse ?”’ “My mean, good-for-nothing old woman is 
well.” The salutations of a people to some extent indi- 
cate their national character. “ May God strengthen 
your morning,” brings out the Arab’s faith in destiny. 
The oriental “ May thy shadow never grow less,” shows 
the honor placed in obesity. The French “How do 
you carry yourself ?”’ indicates regard for forms, the 
German’s habit of generalization in “ How goes it ?” 
and the Englishman’s practical mind in “ How are you ?” 
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A Thunderstorm at Night—Eric Mackay—Love Letters 
The lighting is the shorthand of the storm 








That tells of chaos; and I read the same 











As one may read the writing of a name,— 
As one in Hell may see the sudden form 





Of God’s fore-finger pointed as in blame. 





How weird the scene! The Dark is sulphur-warm 








With hints of death; and in their vault enorme 





The reeling stars coagulate in flame. 





And now the torrents from their mountain-beds 





Roar down uncheck’d ; and serpents shaped of mist 








Writhe up to heaven with unforbidden heads ; 








And thunder-clouds, whose lightnings intertwist, 





Rack all the sky, and tear it into shreds, 





And shake the air like Titans that have kiss’d. 





The Fear of Death—Edmund Gosse—Poems 
Last night I woke and found between us drawn,— 








Between us, where no mortal fear may creep,— 


The vision of Death dividing us in sleep; 





And suddenly I thought, ere light shall dawn 
Some day, the substance, not the shadow, of Death 











Shall cleave us like a sword. The vision passed, 








But all its new-born horror held me fast, 
And till day broke I listened for your breath. 
Some day to wake, and find that colored skies, 














And pipings in the woods, and petals wet, 





Are things for aching memory to forget ; 





And that your living hands and mouth and eyes 





Are part of all the world’s old histories !— 





Dear God! a little longer, ah not yet! 








Rome—Frederick George Scott—Boston Transcript 
Imperial city, slumbering on the throne 














Of vanished empire! once thy voice and hands 





Rocked the wide world, thy fingers wove the lands 











Into thy girdle, who for crown alone 








Didst wear the stars. Yet still in undertone 











Man hears thy deathless utt’rance, though time’s sands 





Roll centuries. Thou clasp’st the earth with bands 





Of speech, art, law, and subtle powers unknown. 





Thou wast not meant to die—thy mighty heart 








Pulsed with the universe ; thy deeds of old 
Flame like the sunset skies through clouds which throng ; 
They blazon on thy throne a name apart 

















In red of mighty victories, in gold 





Of all things valorous and great and strong. 








The King’s Diary—John W. Chadwick—The Century 
July 14th, 1789. 
“Rien,” he wrote, because it chanced that day 








There was no hunt of fawn or stag or boar. 








All else was nothing to the man who wore 
The crown which once the brows of Hugh Capet 


Had ached beneath, eight centuries away. 

















Since then what well-beloved and hated more 








Had worn it lightly, or with anguish sore, 
Some strong to rule and many but to slay. 
“ Nothing !’ 














’ And, while he wrote the senseless word, 








The tocsin rang in Paris; the human flood 
Poured onward raging till it came where stood 

The Bastille. Soon the foolish King had heard 
How prone it lay. Behold his aimless wit : 
He and his kingdom were as he had writ. 



































Parted Love—Wéitliam Bell Scott—Ballads and Sonnets 


As in a glass at evening, dusky-gray, 
The faces of those passing through the room 
Seem like ghost-transits thwart reflected gloom, 
Thus darling image! thou, so long away, 
Visitest sometimes my darkening day : 
Other friends come; the toy of life turns round, 
The glittering beads change with their tinkling sound, 
While thou in endless youth, sit’st silently, 
How vain to call time back, to think these arms 
Again may touch, may shield ; those shoulders soft 
And solid, never more my eyes may see ; 
But yet perchance—(sfeak /ow)—beyond all harms, 
I may walk with thee in God’s other croft, 
When this world shall the darkling mirror be. 





Action— Theodore D. Woolsey—The Lidependent 
Deluded age which thinks or seems to think 

That naught is action save what can be seen ; 

And sets a brand upon the brow serene 
Of those, who from the gaze of crowds would shrink : 
And they, who rush not boldest to the brink 

Of novelties, seem coward souls and mean ; 

And they, who pause and meditate between 
Their deeds, at wisdom’s well ne’er learned to drink. 

Action is prayer upon the sick man’s bed ; 
Action is silence, where a word might wound ; 

Action is bold rebuke, where crowds are led 
To assault the walls which gird old truth around. 

Action seeks shelter, when the wind’s ahead, 
While those who dare the stormy waves are drowned. 


A Drean of Rest—Eugene Field—Chicago News 
All dream of rest, yet very few prepare 
The way for it. Along the road to gain, 
Day after day, year after year, with pain 
We set our marks, and think, some time to fare 
To some sweet realm beyond the pale of care, 
These goals we reach, set them ahead, and feign 
Unrest anew, thus never peace attain ; 
Miss all its paths, nor any pleasure share. 
A hundred wayside inns of vantage passed, 
Footsore and weary, burdened, bent and old, 
Right on we plod and drag our hopes elate 
Through all the mire of earth, to find, at last, 
Instead of any happiness we hold, 
We are but hollow mockeries of fate. 


Snow Song—Francis S, Saltus— Town Topics 
Translated from the Finnish. 
In dreams I hear a music made of snow, 
Harmonic chilly idyl of cold sound; 
Its echo-twin in polar stars is found, 
It moans to still white moons its utter woe. 
Gaunt ghost-musicians by the frost-gods crowned, 
Drunk upon icicles and snow-drops, glow 
With dismal thought in frigid murmurs drowned. 
I hear ice melodies through dreamland flow. 
Sounds like a dark, cold pond, inviting rime, 
Sounds like the freezing, vague, uncertain chime 
Of distant bells through airs of endless mist, 
Clanging unconsciously to fate’s above ; 
Cold as regrets of some frustrated tryst, 
Cold as the kiss of lips that know no love. 
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THE SKETCH 


The Dead Fireman's Daughter—San Francisco Examiner 

“What is the matter with my papa ?” 

Steve Neall’s five-year-old daughter had caught sight 
of her dead father in his coffin, and asked the question 
of those who had gathered about the bier. 

“ Papa is asleep,” they told her. 

“Why is papa in that ugly old box ?” 

“He can sleep better there.” 

“Good night, papa.” 

She passed gayly into the adjoining room and was soon 
in her little bed, sound asleep. 

The mourners sat about the cloth-covered coffin of 
the dead fireman all night. 

Shortly before 1 o’clock in the morning the gong on 
the wall that had so often summoned him to his duty, 
struck an alarm for the Polk-street fire. It had sounded 
once, and was repeating the alarm when the little girl 
came flying into the room in her long white night-dress. 

She looked at the silent watchers and then ran to the 
side of the dead man. Climbing on a chair, she reached 
into the coffin and shook her father by the shoulder. 

“Papa, papa, wake up!” shecried. “ There’s a fire! 

The looks of the people in the room and the strange 
stillness of her father frightened her. 

“Wake up, please, papa,” her voice beginning to 
quiver. “Can’t youhearthe bell ? You'll miss the fire.” 

The father still not opening his eyes, she looked 
around wonderingly, and then added what she thought 
could not fail to bring him to his feet: 

“Wake up, papa. You'll miss the fire and be fined!” 

When he did not stir, she knew that something was 
wrong, and turned her puzzled face to the older people. 

“ Never mind the bell, darling,” some one answered; 
“‘papa won't go to the fire to-night.” 

“ But,” persisted the baby, “he always got up before 
when the bell rung—why wouldn’t he wake up ? 

“ What’s mamma crying for ? 

“What's everybody crying for ?” 

And the troubled little child burst into tears, and, 
crying piteously at what she did not know, was gently 
carried back to her cot to cry herself to sleep again. 

Mulcahy and the C odfish—Jarrola— N. Y. Evening Sun 

Night and the customary pastoral content of peaceful 
industry had fallen upon the hamlet of Coney Island. 
The air was musical with the songs of katydids and tree- 
toads. Bugs winged their bungling flight around the 
Finn shanty and were pursued and eaten by erratic and 
mysterious bats. The moon was playing peek-a-boo 
from behind the flying clouds. Mrs. Finn was peeling 
potatoes. Little Mike was scratching the billy goat’s 
back with a stick, and Michael Finn, Sr., was seated on 
the back stoop burning tobacco and obscuring the moon 
with smoke, when a solitary pedestrian was seen 
silhouetted against the western sky on his way up the 
Old Point road. He wore a cardigan jacket and an air 
of dejection. His pipe smouldered and went out, his 
shoulders drooped, and there was a suspicion of mois- 
ture upon his cheek. He lifted the latch of the gate 








leading to the Finn shanty and walked in, closing it be- 
hind him with what might have appeared to a disinter- 
ested observer as unnecessary care. 
Mr. Finn greeted his visitor with the single word out 
of his condition of dreamy content and tobacco smoke: 
“Patsey!” 
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“Mike!” was the equally brief reply. 

Both men looked at the moon for five minutes with- 
out speaking. Then Patsey broke the silence with: 

“Mat Mulcahy is dead.” 

Mike started and shifted his pipe to the other side of 
his capacious mouth. 

“ Whin did he die ?” he asked. 

“The breath wint out of him at 5 o’clock this: day, 
an’ hum I’avin a widdy and wan child.” 

“ Ah, poor man, he died of a broken heart, I sup- 
pose,” said Mr. Finn. 

“Faith, he did not, thin,” replied Patsey, bridling 
with a consciousness of superior knowledge. “ He’s 
afther dying of malary, which he kotch in the quarry.” 

“Ye may think ye know fwhat killed Mulcahy, Patsey; 
but ’twas no disease, and I’m tellin’ ye as knows him 
since he cu’d walk undera jackass widout stoopin’. 
Mulcahy died all on account of a codfish!” 

“Saints presarve us!”’ exclaimed Patsey. “I suppose 
ye’ll be sayin’ he swallyed a bone.” 

“No. He swallyed neither flish, nor fin, nor bone of 
the codfish,” said Mike impressively. “ He hadn’t the 
codfish on his stomach, but on his mind.” 

“Go wan, ye blatherskite,” exclaimed Patsey, with 
disdain, ‘‘ how cu’d a man have acodfish on his mind ?” 

“Shure, you wid yer small, weeny mind cu’dn’t have 
anything on it,” replied Mike, sarcastically. 

“Well, well, Mike,” said Patsey, impatiently. 
us about the cod. Was it salt or fresh ?” 

“*T was salt.” 

“Was it cuked ?” 

“Twas not. Raw as bafe stake. The time that 
Mulcahy saw it the cod was hanging from the neck of 
a man in a minstrel show.” 

By this time Patsey’s curiosity had been aroused to 
such an extent that he exclaimed, impatiently: 

“Faix, Mike, will ye tell yer sthory and stop yer 
divil of a mautherin’ ?” 

Mike deliberately filled his pipe, changed his position 
so that the moon would shine over his left shoulder, 
“for luck,” and turning to his companion, began: 

“Ye'll mind, Patsey, that Mulcahy and meself kem 
from the same town of Naas in Kildare. Mul was young 
and giddy, and so was meself fur that matther. The 
two of us used to be goin’ to all the dances and wakes 
and parties. Whiniver a show kem to town Mul always 
wint jist fur divarshun, and to l’arn new jig steps. Fur 
ye must know, Patsey, that Mul cu’d shake his fut wid 
the best of ’em. Well, wan night there was a minstrel 
show in town, and, of coorse, Mul was thare wid clane 
What wid the jiggin’ and 
tumblin’ and jokin’ Mul was near crazy wid deloight, 
whin what should he see comin’ out on the stage forninst 
him but a black nagur wid a codfish hangin’ from his 
neck wid a string. hare sat Mul wid his mouth and 
ears open like a cellar dure a listenin’ for the joke he 
knew well was comin’.” 

Patsey was leaning forward and listening with close 
attention. When Mike stopped to take breath he ex- 
claimed eagerly: 

“Well, Mike, fwhat thin ?” 

“You know and I know, and every man knows that 
thim minstrel min has it all med up afore they comes 
out on the stage, Patsey. So that accounts fur the way 
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the man as axes the questions says to the man as had 
the codfish, says he: 

“ «Faith, man, fwhat are ye doin’ wid the cod ?’ 

“Then the man as had the cod rowled his eyes in his 
head and winked and luked wise like Soloman whin he 
cut the baby in two pieces, and says, says he: 

“ * Ah, it’s only a cod,’ says he, fur ye must know, 
Patsey, that ivery wan was sayin’ that same in the 
sthreet. ’Twar jist the same as ye’ll be hearin’ the b’ys 
shoutin: ‘Ah, there!’ d’ye mind, Patsey ?” 

“ Ay, I do,” replied Patsey, “and fwhat thin?” 

“Well,” continued Mike, “there was a grate laugh all 
over the house, and Mike was filled wid laughter like a 
bucket at the well. He roared and whacked the flure, 
an kept sayin’ to himself over an’ over, ‘Oh, dear, it’s 
on’y acod! Bad luck to that black nagur! It’s on’y 
acod! Oh, dear! oh, dear!’ Then he shrieked wid 
laughin’! Be gob, he got that bad they had to put him 
out. They thought he was crazy.” 

“ Begorra, I can’t see how the codfish killed Mul- 
cahy,” said Patsey impatiently. 

** Av coorse ye can’t, ye thick-head,” said Mike angrily. 
“Ye’ll keep yer cabbidge trap shut or I'll not tell ye 
any more about the cod or Mulcahy, either.” 

“Arrah, I was only jokin’, Mike; go wan wid yer 
sthory,” said Patsey soothingly. Mike resumed after a 
few minutes’ moody silence. 

“ Well, the minstrels wint away, but Mul couldn’t for- 
get the cod. He’d be goin’ along the sthreet sayin’ to 
himself and laughin’, ‘It’s on’y a cod; until wan day 
an idee kem to him. Says he to himsel’, says he, 
‘ Musha, but I’ll make a joke mesel’,’ says he. So fwhat 
does he do but he goes to the Widdy Murphy’s shanty 
and buys a kid fura shillen an walks down the main 
street in the village with the kid in his arrums.” 

“Fwhat was thare quare about that!” said Patsey. 

“Ye must know, that Mul thought whin he’d meet a 
friend the first question the friend wud ask would be, 
‘Mul, fwhat are ye doin’ wid the kid?’ Then Mul, of 
coorse, jist like the minstrel nagur, wud rowl his eyes and 
say, ‘Oh, it’s on’y a kid,’ d’ye moind, Patsey ?”’ 

“T do,” replied Patsey, with an appreciative smile. 

“The first man he met was Paddy Feeney. 

“*Tt’s a foine kid ye have thare, Mul,’ says Paddy. 

“¢ Faix, it is that,’ says Mul, achen’ to have Paddy ask 
fwhat he was doin’ wid the baste, so ashe c’u’d say 
‘Oh, it’s on’y a kid,’ d’ye moind, Patsey. 

“But Paddy axed him where he got the kid an’ how 
much he ped for it, and was he goin’ to make kidney 
stew of it; but divil’s the chance did he give Mul to 
crack his little joke. ’Twas rough on Mul, Patsey; but 
all the afthernoon he carried the kid in his arrums, 
waitin’ fur some wan to ax him fwhat he was doing wid 
the kid, so he could make his little joke; but he had no 
He tuk the kid home and it grew to be a big 
nanny. Thin Mul kem over to this country and settled 
on Cooney Island. Ivery wanst in a while Mul ’ud by 
a new kid and try to get some wan to ax him the ques- 
tion as ’ud put him out of his misery and take the saycret 
sorrow from him. But the question that he longed for 
niver came. And that’s fwhat killed him. Just moind 
fwhat I tell yer. He died, me friend, of a broken heart.” 

An “ Uncle Remus” Story— -Joel C. Harrtis—St. Nicholas 

“W’en you git a leetle bit older dan w’at you is, 
honey,” said Uncle Remus to the little boy, “ you'll know 
lots mo’ dan you does now.” 

The old man had a pile of white oak splits by his side 
and these he was weaving into a chair-bottom. He was 
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an expert in the art of bottoming chairs, and he earned 
many a silver quarter in this way. The little boy seemed 
to be much interested in the process. 

“ Hit’s des like I tell you,” the old man went on; “I 
done had de speunce un it. I done got so now dat I 
don’t b’lieve w’at I see, much less w’at I year. It got 
ter be whar I kin put my han’ on it en fumble wid it. 
Folks kin fool deyse’f lots wuss dan yuther folks kin fool 
um, en ef you don’t b’lieve w’at I’m a tellin’ un you, 
you kin des ax Brer Wolf de nex’ time you meet ‘im.’ 

“What about Brother Wolf, Uncle Remus?” the 
little boy asked, as the old man paused to refill his pipe. 

“ Well, honey, ’t ain’t no great long rigamarole; hit’s 
des one er deze yer tales w’at goes ina gallop twel it 
gits ter de jumpin’-off place. 

“One time Brer Wolf wuz gwine ‘long de big road 
feelin’ mighty proud en high-strung. He wuz a mighty 
high-up man in dem days, Brer Wolf wuz, en ’mos'’ all 
de yuther creeturs wuz feard un’im. Well, he wuz gwine 
‘long lickin’ his chops en walkin’ sorter stiff-kneed, w’er 
he happen ter look down ’pon de groud’ en dar he seed 
a track in de san’. Brer Wolf stop, he did, en look at 
it, en den he ‘low: 

“‘Heyo! w’at kind er creetur dish yer ? 
ain’t make dat track, en needer is Brer Fox. Hit’s one 
er deze yer kind er creeturs w’at ain’t got no claws. I'll 
foller ’im up, en ef I ketch ’im he’ll sholy be my meat.”’ 

Dat de way Brer Wolf talk. He followed ‘long atter 
de track, he did, en he look at it close, but he ain’t see 
no print er no claw. Bimeby de track tuck ’n tu’n out 
de road en go up a dreen whar de rain done wash out. 
De track wuz plain dar in de wet san’, but Brer Wolf 
ain’t see no sign er no claws. 

“He foller en foller, Brer Wolf did, en de track git 
fresher en fresher, but still he ain’t see no print er no 
claw. Bimeby he come in sight er de creetur, en Brer 
Wolf stop, he did, en look at ’im. He stop stock-still 
and look. De creetur wuz mighty quare-lookin’, en he 
wuz cuttin’ up some mighty quare capers. He had big 
head, sharp nose, en bob tail; en he wuz walkin’ roun’ 
en roun’ a big dog-wood tree, rubbin’ his sides ag’in it. 
Brer Wolf watch ’im a right smart while, he act so quare, 
en den he ’low: 

“*Shoo! dat creetur done bin in a fight en los’ de bes’ 
part er he tail; en w’at make he scratch hisse’f dat 
away ? I lay I'll let ‘im know who he foolin’ wid.’ 

“ Atter ’while, Brer Wolf went up a leetle nigher de 
creetur, en holler out: 

“* Heyo, dar! w’at you doin’ scratchin’ yo’ scaly hide 
on my tree, en tryin’ fer ter break hit down ?’ 

“De creetur ain’t make no answer. He des walk 
*roun’ en’ ’roun’ de tree scratchin’ his sides en back. 
Brer Wolf holler out: 

 *T Jay I'll make you year me ef I hatter come right 
over dar whar you is!’ 

“ De creetur des walk ’roun’ en ’roun’ de tree, en ain’t 
make no answer. Den Brer Wolf hail ’im ag’in, en talk 
like he mighty mad: 

**Ain’t you gwine ter min’ me, you imperdent 
scoundul? Ain’t you gwine ter mozey outer my woods 
en let my tree ‘lone?’ 

“Wid dat, Brer Wolf march todes de creetur des like 
he gwine ter squ’sh ’im in de groun’. De creetur rub 
hisse’f ag’in de treee en look like he feel mighty good. 
Brer Wolf keep on gwine todes ’im, en bimeby w’en he 
git sorter close de creetur tuck ’n sot up on his behime 
legs like you see squir’ls do. Den Brer Wolf, he ‘low, 

“* Ah-yi! you beggin’, is you? But’t ain’t gwine ter 
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do you no good. I mout er let you off ef you’d a-minded 
me w’en I fus’ holler atter you, but I ain’t gwine ter let 
you off now. I’m a-gwine ter l’arn you a lesson dat’ll 
stick by you I tell you.’ 

“Den de creetur sor‘er wrinkle up he face en mouf, 
en Brer Wolf ‘low: 

“Qh, you nee’n’ter swell up en cry, you ‘ceitful vilyun. 
I’m a-gwine ter gi’ you a frailin’ dat you won't forgit.’ 

“ Brer Wolf make like he gwine ter hit en den—” 

Here Uncle Remus paused and looked all around the 
room and up at the rafters. When he began again his 
voice was very solemn. 

“Well, suh, dat creetur des fotch one swipe dis away, 
en ’n’er swipe dat away, en mos’ ‘fo’ you can wink yo’ 
eye-balls, Brer Wolf hide wuz mighty nigh teetotally 
tor’'d off ’n ’im. Atter dat de creetur sa’ntered off in de 
woods, en ’gun ter rub hisse’f on ’n’er tree.” 

“What kind of acreature was it, Uncle Remus?” 
asked the excited little boy. 

“ Well, honey” (in a confidential whisper), “hit want 
nobody on de top-side er de yeth but old Brer Wildcat.” 
Finding Jim—C. M. J “Harger—I Detroit Free Press 

The search began in May and ended in November. 
It was made within the four walls of a country news- 
paper office and through the medium of its exchanges. 

I first heard of Jim when one May afternoon, the 
doors and windows being open and the copy rustling 
in the breeze, a bent, white-haired settler entered the 
Weekly Palladium office. 

“You paper fellers git each others’ papers, I s’pose ?”’ 
he asked timidly. 

“Yes, sir; we exchange with one another.” 

“Could ye let a person see some er yer papers? I'd 
pay for it,” he added, as if afraid of asking too much. 

“Oh, that will be all right,” I replied as I piled fifty 
or more exchanges before him. 

“Ve see I’m lookin’ for Jim,” my visitor said, 
apologetically, as he was adjusting his steel-bowed spec- 
“Jim’s my son. We come west two year ago 
an’ took upa claim. *Twas pretty hard work I know, 
an’ Jim was high strung. Bein’ the baby of th’ fam’ly 
he hed bin petted an’ workin’ come hard on him.” 

“ Did he run away ?” I queried. 

“No, that’s the worst of it; I drove ’im away. I got 
mad at ’im one day ‘cause he wouldn’t mind, an’ told 
im ter clear out. He went, an’ I ain’t seen ’im since. 
I’m thinkin’ I'll find somethin’ of ’im in the papers— 
you fellers seem ter write up everythin’.” 

With that he began to look through the local columns 
of the journals before him. It was an hour before he 
had finished his task and laid by the last one with a sigh. 

“T’ll look ag’in next week,” he said sadly. 

The next week and the next he was there, each time 
chatting with me and revealing more of the longing for 
a chance of reparation for his harshness. 

All through the hot summer months he was faithful 
to his task, and I, too, began to feel an interest in the 
missing boy and looked for his name in the various 
papers that went through my hands. 

October with its Indian summer had gone. The 
prairies had taken on their robes of brown, and nightly 
the prairie fires gleamed in a ragged line at the far hori- 
zon. Then November. On the third Saturday my 
visitor came through a bitter blustering wind, and his 
hands looked white and pinched with cold. The tears 
dimmed his glasses as he took up his task as usual. 
He had gone about half through the pile of papers 
when he suddenly straightened up, brushed the page 
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out smooth and fixed his eyes intently upon it. 
handed the paper to me and I read: 

“A stranger giving his name as James Meserve was 
found in the depot this morning, sick. He is scarcely 
more than a boy, but seems to have 
He says he has friends in Kansas, but will not give their 
names. He was taken to the Merchants’ Hotel, where 
he is being cared for by the city authorities.” 

The paper was published in a small city in Northern 
Iowa, and was dated three days previous. 

“T’ve found him!” ejaculated the father gladly. 
“T’m goin’ ter get him!’ That night he left for’ his 
son’s side, and in a week the two alighted from the train, 
the father joyous and happy, the son pale and emaciated. 

As they rode over the prairie toward the old man’s 
claim, he called back to me: ‘Come out an’ see us?” 

I did so shortly afterward; and as we sat up to the 
well-supplied table, though our chairs rested on the bare 
earth and the walls of a dug-out were around us, I found 
as happy a host as presided in any palace in the land. 

The old man bent his white head and in fervent tones 
thanked the giver of all good for the return of his boy, 
in such words as only the full heart can prompt. 

Glancing to one side I saw tears drop from Jim's eyes. 

The lost boy was found in more senses than one. 

The Knappses of Coscob—Annie T. Slosson—Har per’ s 

“All the Knappses set ev’rything by butterneggs. Ye 
can’t be a Knapp—course I mean our branch o’ the 
fam’ly—ye can’t be one o’ our Knappses an’ not have 
that plant with its yeller blooms an’ little, narrer, whity- 
The Knappses allers held 


had hard lines. 


green leaves for yer fav’rite. 
it so, an’ they allers will, or they won’t be Knappses.”’ 

I do not remember just how Jane evaded this direct 
question, but her reply served the desired purpose, and 
Aunt Loretty was soon started upon her wonderful story. 

“ My father was Cap’n Zenas Knapp, born right here 
in Coscob. He follered the sea; an’s there warn’t much 
sea ‘round here to foller, he moved down Stonin’ton 
way, an’ took ter whalin’. An’ bimeby he married a 
gal down there, S’liny Ann Beebe, an’ he lost sight an’ 
run 0’ Coscob an’ the Knappses for a long spell. But 
pa was a Knapp clear through ’f there ever was one; 
the very Knappiest Knapp, sotespeak, o’ the hull tribe, 
an’ that’s puttin’ it strong ‘nough. All their ways, all 
their doin’s, their likin’s an’ dislikin’s, their taketos an’ 
their don’t taketos, their goods an’ their bads—he had 
‘em all hard. An’ they had ways, the Knappses had, 
an’ they’ve got ‘em still, what’s left o’ the fam’ly, the 
waysiest ways! Some folks ain’t that kind, ye know; 
they're jest like other folks. If ye met ’em ’way from 
hum ye wouldn’t know where they come from or whose 
relations they was; they might be Peckses o’ Horseneck, 
or Noyeses o’ Westl’y, or Simsb’ry Phelpses; or ag’in 
they might be Smithses o’ ary place, for all the fam’ly 
ways they’d got. But our folks, the hull tribe on ’em, 
was tarred with the same stick, ’s ye might say; ye’d 
‘a’ knowed ’em for Knappses wherever they was—in 
Coscob, Stonin’ton, or Chiny. Frinstance, for one thing, 
they was all Congr’ation’l in religion; they allers had 
ben from the creation o’ the airth. Some folks might 
say to that that there wa’n’t no Congr’ation’! meetin’s 
’s fur back’s that. Well, I won’t be too sot; mebbe 
there wa’n’t; but ‘f that’s so, then there wa’n’t no 
Knappses; there couldn’t be Knappses an’ no Congr’a- 
tion’lists. An’ they all b’leeved in foreord’nation an’ 
‘lection. They was made so. Ye didn’t have ter larn 
it to’em; they got it, jest ’s they got teeth when ’t was 
time; they took it jest ’s they took hoopin’-cough an’ 
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mumps when they was round. They didn’t, ary one on 
‘em, need the cat’chism to larn ’em ‘bout ‘ Whereby for 
’s own glory He hath foreordained whats’ever comes to 
pass,’ nor to tell ’em ’t ‘ He out o’ His mere good plea- 
sure from all etarnity ‘lected some to everlastin’ life;’ 
they knowed it theirselves, the Knappses did. An’ they 
stuck ter their b’leefs, and would ’a’ stood up on the 
Saybrook platform an’ ben burnt up for ‘em, like John 
Rogers in the cat’chism, sayin’ 
‘What though this carcass smart awhile, 
What though this life decay ?’ 

An’ they was all Whigs in pol’tics. 
never a Knapp—our branch—who voted the Dem’cratic 
ticket. They took that too; no need for their pas to 
tell em; jest’s soon ’s a boy got to be twenty-one, an’ 
‘lection day come ‘round, up he went and voted the 
Whig tick’t, sayin’ nothin’ to nobody. An’ so ’twas in 
evrything. They had ways o’ their own. It come in 
ev’n down to readin’ the Scripters. For ev’ry Knapp 
*t ever I see p’ferred the Book o’ Rev’lations to ary other 
part o’ the Bible. They liked it all, 0’ course, for they 
was a pious breed, an’ knowed ’t all Scripter’s give by 
insp’ration, an’s prof't’ble, an’ so forth; but for stiddy, 
ev’ry-day readin’ give ’em Rev’lations, An’ there was 
lots o’ other little ways they had, too, sech as strong 
opp’sition to Baptists, an’ dreffle dislikin’ to furr’ners, 
and the greatest app’tite for old-fashioned, hum-made, 
white-oak cheese. Then they was all ’posed to swearin’, 
an’ didn’t never use perfane language, none o’ the 
Knappses; but there was jest one sayin’ they had when 
*xcited or s’prised or anything, an’ that was, ‘C’rinthians!’ 
They would say that, all on ’em, ’fore they died, one 
time or t’other. An’ when a Knapp said it, it did sound 
like the awf’lest kind o’ perfan’ty; but o’ course it 
wa’n’t. An’ fore an’ over all, ev'ry born soul on ’em 
took ter flowers an’ gard’ns. They would have ’em 
wherever they was. An’ evrything they touched growed 
an’ thriv’; drouth didn’t dry ’em, wet didn’t mould ’em, 
bugs didn’t eat *em; they come up and leafed out an’ 
budded an’ blowed for the poorest, needin’est Knapp ’t 
lived, with only the teentiest bit of a back yard for ’em 
to grow in, or brok’n teapots an’ crackt pitchers to hold 
’em. But they might have all the finest posies in the 
land, roses an’ heelyertropes an’ verbeny, an’ horseshoe 
g’raniums, an’ they'd swop ’em all off, ary Knapp would 
—our branch—for one single plant o’ that blessed flower. 
... How ‘t come a’ out ’s more’n I can say, or how long 
it’s ben goin’ on; from the very fust start o’ things; 
but ’tennerate ev'ry single Knapp I ever heerd on held 
butterneggs to be the beautif’lest posy God ever made. 

“T can’t go myself in my rec’lection back o’ my great- 
gran’mother, but I rmember her, though I was a speck 
of a gal when she died. She was a Bissell o’ Nor’field, 
this State, but she married a Knapp, an’ seemed to grow 
right inter Knapp ways; an’ she an’ gran’f’ther—great- 
gran’f'ther I mean, Shearjashub Knapp—they use ter 
have a big bed o’ butterneggs in front o’ the side door, 
an’ it made the hull yard look sunshiny even when the 
day was dark an’ drizzly. There ain’t nothin’ shinin’er 
an’ goldier than them flowers with the different kinds o’ 
yeller in *em; they'll most freckle ye, they’re so much 
like the sun shinin’. Then the next gen’ration come 
Gran’pa Knapp—his giv’n name was Ezry—and he was 
bedrid for more’n six year. An’ he had butterneggs 
planted in boxes an’ stood all ’round his bed, an’ he did 
take sech cumf’t in’em. The hull room was yeller with 
‘em, an’ they give him a sort o’ biliousy, jandersy look; 
but he did set so by ’em; an’ the very last growin’ thing 
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the good old man ever set eyes on here b’low, afore he 
see the green fields beyond the swellin’ flood, was them 
bright an’ shinin’ butterneggs. An’ his sister Hopey, 
she ’t married Enoch Ambler o’ Greens Farms, I never 
shall forgit her butterneggs border, ’t run all ‘round her 
gard’n; the pea-green leaves an’ yeller an’ saffrony 
blooms looked for all the world like biled sparrergrass 
with chopped-egg sarce. .. . 

“There's jest one thing more I must put in, an’ that’s 
how the Knappses gen’lly died. *Twas eenamost allers 
o’ dum’aigger. That’s what they called it them days; 
I s’pose ’twould be malairy now; but that wa’n’t in- 
vented then, an’ we had to git along ’s weil ’s we could 
without sech lux’ries. The Knappses was long-lived— 
called threescore ’n ten bein’ cut off in the midst o’ your 
days—but when they did come ter die ‘twas most gen- 
lly o’ dum’aigger. But even ‘bout that they had their 
own ways; an’ when a Knapp—our branch I would say 
—got dum’aigger, why, ‘twas dummer an’ aiggerer ’n 
other folkses dum’aigger, an’ so ’t got the name o’ the 
Knapp-shakes. An’ they all seemed to use the same 
rem’dies an’ physics for the c’mplaint. They wa’n’t 
much for doctors, but they all b’leeved in yarbs an’ 
hum-made steeps an’ teas. An’ ’thout any ’dvice or 
doctor’s receipts or anything, ’s soon’s they felt the 
creepy, goose-fleshy, shiv’ry feelin’ that meant dum/‘aig- 
ger, with their heads het up an’ their feet ’most froze, 
they’d jest put some cam’mile an’ hardhack to steep, 
an’ sew a strip o’ red flann’l round their neck, an’ put a 
peppergrass poultice to the soles o’ their feet, an’ go to 
bed; an’ there they’d lay, drinkin’ their cam’mile an’ 
hardhack, strong an’ hot, an’ allers with their head on a 
hard, thin piller, till all was over, an’ they was in a land 
where there’s no dum’aigger nor any kinder sickness. 
Gran’f'ther died o’ dum’aigger; great-gran’fther died 
on it—had it six year; Aunt Hopey Ambler, aunt Cynthy, 
an’ second-cous’n Shadrach all went off that way.” 
Lynched—J. A. Start— The Amateur Magazine “ Genius” 

Five o’clock in the afternoon. A hot summer day, 
the sun pouring down its rays upon a mining town on 
the banks of the broad Kanawha. The store porches are 
full of men, thankful for the shade the gaudy awnings 
afford. Men who swear, drink bad whiskey and chew 
tobacco; rough men leading rough lives in a rough town. 

Suddenly, from a little cobbler’s shop in the rear of 
one of the stores, comes a scream as of one in mortal 
agony, a scream at once terrible and pitiful. In a second 
the men are upon their feet, and the next moment are 
hurrying around to the shop. The one in front pushes 
the low, leather-hinged door open and they crowd in. 

Lying half-way across his bench is the figure of the 
cobbler, with an ugly, bleeding knife-wound in his breast. 
rie is quite dead. In the corner opposite cowers a 
blood-stained man, and in his hand is a long knife. 
There is a sickening expression upon his white face and 
blood-flecked lips, and one of the men shudders as he 
turns away and gets nearer the door. 

In a few minutes officers arrive. They clear the room, 
handcuff the frightened wretch, lay the body on the bed, 
and take their prisoner to jail. 

* * * * * * 

Toward night it clouded up and looked stormy. At 
nine o’clock, groups of masked men began to gather in 
dark alleys and talk in whispers.’ At ten minutes past 
nine the groups had gathered on a corner into a mass. 
Here a tall man—their leader—sprang upon a barrel 
and spoke to them. He addressed them as gentlemen, 
fellow-men, avengers, and a dozen other titles. When 
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he had spoken five minutes, he got’ down, and the crowd 
—now numbering hundreds—began their march. Nearer 
the jail they drew, speaking little, meaning much. 

Tramp! tramp! tramp! 

The man in his cell heard them. He understood. 
He did not cry, or rave, or swear, he only smiled, and 
the look of insanity fast settled in his bloodshot eyes. 

Tramp! tramp! 

They stopped. The frightened jailer came out and 
asked what he could The keys? But, 
gentlemen, he could not give up the keys; it was against 
the law. Could not? A revolver’s cold muzzle was 
pressed against his temple and he gave up. Then the 


do for them. 


man in the cell heard them unlocking the great locks, 
and coming. Now they were only five cells away—four 
—three—two—one—here! 

He was dragged out without a word, and the crowd 
began marching up the street again. The sky, dark and 
threatening, was rent now and again by darting lightning, 
followed by heavy peals of thunder that shook the earth. 
Heavy drops of rain began to fall and blur the crimson 
spots upon the nan’s shirt. He did not see this, though, 
he saw nothing, heard nothing. 


here and there in the grim mass, showing, fer a little 
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way around them, the firm mouths and square chins of 
the lynchers. On they marched, past the brightly 
lighted stores, past the dark, old, unused storehouse to 
the light again. They neared the man’s house. A 
woman ran screaming out of it, her long hair streaming 
behind her, her baby in her arms. She begged, she im- 
plored the men to let her see her husband, but they 
pushed her roughly aside and marched silently on. 

At half-past nine the lynchers were well out of the 
town. In a few minutes they came to a tall old tree on 
the edge of a stream. Here they stopped, and the 
noose was fitted around the wretched creature’s neck. 
He was asked if he wanted to say anything before he 
died, but he only smiled idiotically and remained silent. 
They threw the other end of the rope over the limb. 
The leader gave the word, and in two seconds the man 
was dangling in mid-air over the creek. 

They tied the other end of the rope to a tree, and 
marched back to town. As the last man disappeared 
there came a flash of lightning that split the tree with 
a roar like acannon. The side with the body on it fell 
with a crash into the creek. The rope snapped and the 
corpse floated down the stream and into the river. The 
rain poured down, the lightning glinted now and again, 
and the tragedy was ended. 

x x * # * % 

And did the lynchers feel any better ? Oh, of course! 
They had done their duty, and who doesn’t feel better 
after doing that ? It mortified them some when they 
found out, a little later on, that the cobbler had fallea 
on his own knife, and the man, hearing his cry, rushed 
to his aid and pulled the knife out, but it was too late 
to do anything now. There is a woman in an insane 
asylum in West Virginia, who continually begs the at- 
tendants to let her get to her husband. She is especially 
wild when it storms. Even mobs make mistakes. 

Enjoyed His Chills—Opie P. Read—Arkansaw Traveler 

Down in certain sections of the Mississippi River bot- 
toms there is such an air of unconcern that the first 
thought of a traveller is: “These people are too lazy to 
entertain a hope.” It is, however, not wholly a condi- 
tion of laziness that produces such an appearance of 
indolence. Laziness may play its part, and, moreover, 
may play it well, but it cannot hope to assume the lead- 
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ing réle. What, then, is the principal actor? Chills. 
There are men in those bottoms who were born with a 
chill and who have never shaken it off. 

Some time ago, while riding through the Muscadine 
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neighborhood, I came upon a man sitting on a log near 
He was sallow and lean, with sharp knob 
The day 


the roadside. 
cheek bones, and with hair like soiled cotton. 
was intensely hot, but he sat in the sun, although near 
him a tangled grapevine cast a most inviting shade. 
“Good morning,” said I, reining up. 
“ Hi.” 
“You live here, I suppose.” 
* Jest about.” 
“Why don’t you sit over there in the shade ?” 
“Will when the time comes.” 
“ What do you mean by when the time comes ?” 
“When the fever comes on.” 
“ Having chills, are you ?” 
“ Sorter.” 
“ How iong have you had them ?” 
“ Forty-odd year.” 
“ How old are you ?”’ 
“ Forty-odd year.” 
“ Been shaking all your life, eh ?” 
“ Only half my life; fever on the other half.” 
“Why don’t you move away from here ?” 
“ Becaze I’ve lived here so long that I’m afeerd I 
might not have good health nowhar else.” 
“Gracious alive, do you mean tosay that having chills 
all the time is good health ?” 
“ Wall, health mout be wuss. 
up in the hills some time ago, was tuck 
and didn’t 


Old Nat Sarver moved 
down putty 
live 


new sort of disease 


Don’t b’lieve in swappin’ off suthin’ 


° 1 
soon witn 
more’n a week. 
that I’m used to fur suthin’ I don’t know nothin’ about. 


some 


Old-fashioned, every-day chills air good enough for me. 
Some folks, when they git a little up in the world, mout 
want to put on airs with dyspepsia and bronkichus, and 
glanders and catarrh, but, as I lowed to my wife, old chills 
and fever war high enough fur us yit awhile. A chill may 
have drawbacks, but it has its enjoyments, too.” 
**T don’t see how a chill can be enjoyable.” 
When I 
chill it does me a power of good to stretch, and I tell 


* Jest owin’ to how you air raised. have a 
you that a fust-rate stretch when a feller is in the humor 
ain’t to High-o-hoo!” He gaped, 
threw out his legs, threw back his arms and stretched 
“It’s sorter like the itch,” he 
what a 


be sneered at. 


himself across the log. 
went “The itch 
power of good it does a man to scratch. 


on. has its drawbacks, but 
Wall, my 
fever is comin’ on now, and I reckon [ll hurry and git 
up thar under the shade.” . 

He moved into the shade and stretched himself again. 

“ How long will your fever last?” I asked. 

“ Wall, I don’t know exackly: three hours, mebby.” 

“Then what ?” 

“Wall, I'll funter around awhile, chop up a little 
wood to get a bite to eat with, swap a hoss with some 
feller, mebby, and then fix myself for another chill.” 

“Have you much of a family ?” 

“Wife and grown son. He’s about the ablest chiller 
in the country; w’y, when he’s got a rale 
he can take hold of a tree and shake off 
mons. Wall, have you got to go?” 

“ve 

“ Good-by, then. When you git tired livin’ up thar 
among them new-fangled diseases, come down here whar 
everything is old-fashioned, comfortable and honest.” 


good chill on, 


green persim- 
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FAMOUS CHAPTERS—THE BATTLE OF THE GUN* 





They heard a noise unlike anything usually heard. 
The cry and the noise came from inside the vessel. 
One of the carronades of the battery, a twenty-four 
pounder, had become detached. 

This, perhaps, is the most formidable of ocean events. 
Nothing more terrible than this can happen to a war 
vessel, at sea and under full sail. 

A cannon which breaks its moorings becomes abruptly 
some indescribable, supernatural beast. 

It is a machine which transforms itself into a monster. 

This mass runs on its wheels, like billiard-balls, inclines 
with the rolling, plunges with the pitching, goes, comes, 
stops, seems to meditate, resumes its course, shoots from 
one end of the ship to the other like an arrow shot 
from a bow, whirls, steals away, evades, prances, strikes, 
breaks, kills, exterminates. 

It is a ram which capriciously assails a wall. 

Add this—the ram is of iron, the wall is of wood. 

This furious bulk has the leaps of a panther, the 
weight of the elephant, the agility of the mouse, the 
pertinacity of the axe, the unexpectedness of the surge, 
the rapidity of lightning, the silence of the sepulchre. 

It weighs full ten thousand pounds, and it rebounds 
like a child’s rubber ball. 

Its whirlings are suddenly cut at right angles. 

What is to be done ? 

How shall an end be put to this? 

A tempest ceases, a cyclone passes, a wind goes down, 
a broken mast is replaced, a leak is stopped, a fire put 
out; but what shall be done with this monster cannon— 
this enormous brute of bronze? 

How try to secure it ? 

You can reason with a bull dog, astonish a bull, fasci- 
nate a boa, frighten a tiger, soften a lion; no resource 
with such a monster as a loose cannon. 

You cannot kill it: it is dead; and at the same time 
it lives with a sinister life which comes from the infinite. 

It is moved by the ship, which is moved by the sea, 
which is moved by the wind. 

This exterminator is a plaything. 

The horrible cannon struggles, advances, retreats, 
strikes to the right, strikes to the left, flees, passes, 
repasses, disconcerts expectation, grinds obstacles, and 
crushes men like flies. 

The carronade, hurled by the pitching, made havoc in 
the group of men, crushing four at the first blow; then 
receding and brought back by the rolling, it cut a fifth 
unfortunate man in two, and dashed against the larboard 
side a piece of the battery which it dismounted. Thence 
came the cry of distress which had been heard. All the 
men rushed toward the ladder. The battery was 
emptied in the twinkling of an eye. 

The captain and lieutenant, although both intrepid 
men, had halted at the head of the ladder, and, dumb, 
pale, hesitating, looked down into the lower deck. 

Some one suddenly pushed them to one side with his 
elbow and descended. 

It was an old man, a passenger. 

Once at the foot of the ladder, he stood still. Hither 
and thither along the lower deck came the cannon. One 
might have thought it the living chariot of the Apocalypse. 

The four wheels passed and repassed over the dead 


* From Victor Hugo's *‘ 93."—This department of famous chapters 
from famous books will be continued through the year, 


nen, cutting, carving, and slashing them, and of the five 
corpses made twenty fragments which rolled across the 
battery; the lifeless heads seemed to cry out; streams 
of blood wreathed on the floor following the rolling of the 
ship. The ceiling, damaged in several places, com- 
menced to open a little. 

All the vessel was filled with a monstrous noise. 

The captain promptly regained his presence of mind, 
and caused to be thrown into the lower deck all that 
could allay and fetter the unbridled course of the cannon, 
—miattresses, hammocks, spare sails, rolls of cordage, 
bags of equipments, and bales of counterfeit assignats, 
of which the corvette had a full cargo. 

But of what avail these rags ? 

Nobody daring to go down and place them properly, 
in a few minutes they were lint. 

There was just sea enough to make the accident as 
complete as possible. 

A tempest would have been desirable. 

It might have thrown the cannon upside down, and, 
once the four wheels were in the air, its fury would be 
stayed and it could have been mastered. 

As it was, the havoc increased. 

There were chafings and even fractures in the masts, 
which, jointed into the frame of the keel, go through the 
floors of vessels and are like great round pillars. 

Under the convulsive blows of the cannon, the foremast 
had cracked, the mainmast itself was cut. 

The battery was disjointed. 

Ten pieces out of the thirty were hors de combat. 

The breaches in the sides multiplied, and the corvette 
commenced to take in water. 

The old passenger who had gone down to the lower 
deck seemed a man of stone at the bottom of the ladder. 
He cast a severe look on the devastation. 

He did not stir. 

It seemed impossible to take a step in the battery. 

They must perish, or cut short the disaster; something 
must be done. But what? 

What a combatant that carronade was! 

That frightful maniac must be stopped. 

That lightning must be averted. 

That thunder-bolt must be conquered. 

The captain said to the lieutenant: 

“Do you believe in God, Chevalier ?” 

“Yes. No. Sometimes.” 

“In the tempest ?” 

“Yes. And in moments like these.” 

“In reality God only can rid us of this trouble.” 

All were hushed and powerless, leaving the carronade 
to do its horrible work. 

Outside, the billows beating the vessel answered the 
fearful blows of the cannon. 

It was like two hammers alternating. 

All of a sudden, in that kind of unapproachable cir- 
cuit wherein the escape.1 cannon bounded, a man ap- 
peared, with an iron bar in his hand. 

It was the author of the catastrophe, the chief gunner, 
guilty of negligence and the cause of the accident, the 
master of the carronade. 

Having done the harm, he wished to repair it. 

He had grasped a handspike in one hand, some 
guntackle with a slip-knot in the other, and jumped down 
upon the lower deck. 
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Then a wild exploit commenced! 

A Titanic spectacle! 

The combat of the gun with the gunner! 

The battle of matter and intelligence! 

The duel of the animate and the inanimate! 

The man had posted himself in a corner. 

With his bar and rope in his two fists, leaning against 
one of the riders, standing firmly on his legs, which 
seemed like two pillars of steel, livid, calm, tragic, as 
though rooted to the floor, he waited. 

He was waiting for the cannon to pass near him. 

The gunner knew his piece, and it seemed to him that 
it surely must know him. 

He had lived for some time with it. 

How many times he had thrust his hand into its jaws! 

It was his tamed monster. 

He commenced talking to it as he would to his dog. 

* Come,” said he. 

He loved it maybe. 

He seemed to wish that it would come toward him. 

But to come toward him would be to come upon him. 

And then he was lost. 

How to avoid the crush ? 

That was the question. 

All looked upon the scene, terrified. 

Not a breast breathed freely, except, perhaps, that of 
the old man who alone was on the lower deck with the 
two combatants, a sinister witness. 

He might himself be crushed by the piece. 

He stirred not. 

Under them the blinded sea directed the combat. 

At the moment when, accepting this dreadful hand- 
to-hand encounter, the gunner challenged the cannon, a 
chance rolling of the sea kept it immovable as if stupe- 
fied. “Come then!” said the man. 

It seemed to listen. 

Suddenly it jumped toward him. 

The man escaped the shock. 

The struggle began. 

Struggle unheard of! 

The fragile wrestling with the invulnerable! 

The monster of flesh attacking the brazen beast! 

On one side force, on the other a soul! 

All this was passing in a shadow. It was like the in- 
distinct vision of a prodigy. 

A soul! a strange thing! 

One would have thought the cannon had one also. 

But it was a soul of hate and rage. 

This sightless thing seemed to have eyes. 

The monster appeared to watch the man. 

There was—one would have thought so at least—cun- 
ning, human cunning, in this mass. 

It also chose its moment. 

It was a kind of gigantic insect of iron, having, or 
seeming to have, the will of a demon. 

At times, this colossal grasshopper would strike the 
low ceiling of the battery, then fall back on its four 
wheels like a tiger on its four paws, and commence 
again to dart upon the man. 

He, supple, agile, adroit, writhed like an adder in 
guarding against all these lightning movements. 

He avoided encounters, but the fierce blows he 
shunned were received by the unresisting vessel, and 
continued to demolish it. 

An end of broken chain had remained hanging to the 
carronade. One end of it was fastened to the carriage. 
The other, free, turned desperately around the cannon 
and exaggerated all its shocks. 
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The chain, multiplying the blows of the ram by its 
angry lashings, caused a terrible whirl around the cannon, 
—an iron whip in a fist of brass—and complicated the 
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awful combat. 

Yet the man struggled. 

At times, even to the watchers, it seemed it was the 
man who attacked the cannon. 

With eves fixed on the mighty gun watching its every 
move, he crouched along the side, holding bar and rope. 

But the cannon seemed to understand, and, as though 
divining a snare, fled. 

The man, formidable, pursued it. 

Such things cannot last long. 

The cannon seemed to say all at once—“ Come! there 
must be a end to this!” 

Then it stopped. 

The approach of the denouement was felt. 

The cannon, as in suspense, seemed to have, or did 
have, because to all like a living thing, a 
ferocious premeditation. 

Suddenly, it precipitated itself on the gunner. 


it was 


The gunner drew to one side, let it pass, and called 
to it, laughingly—“ Try again.” 

The cannon, as though furious at the taunt, broke a 
carronade to larboard. 

Then, seized again by the invisible sling which held it, 
it bounded to starboard toward the gunner, who escaped. 

Three carronades sank down under the pressure of 
the cannon; then, as though blind and knowing no longer 
what it was doing, it turned its back to the man, roiled 
backward and forward, put the stem out of order, and 
made a breach in the wall of the prow. 

The man had taken refuge at the foot of the ladder, 
a few steps from the old man who was present. 

The gunner held his handspike at rest. 

The cannon seemed to perceive him. 

And without taking the trouble to turn around, fell back 
on the man with the promptness of an axe-stroke. 

The man if driven against the side was lost. 

All the crew gave a cry. 

But the old passenger, till then immovable, sprang 
forward, more rapidly than all those wild rapidities. 

He had seized a bale of false assignats, and, at the 
risk of being crushed, he had succeeded in throwing it 
between the wheels of the carronade. 

This decisive and perilous movement could not have 
been executed with more promptness and precision 
by aman accustomed by long experience to all man- 
ceuvres of sea gunnery. 

The bale had the effect of a plug. 

A pebble stops a bulk; a branch of a tree diverts the 
fall of an avalanche. 

The carronade stumbled. 

The gunner in his turn, taking advantage of this 
terrible juncture, plunged his iron bar between the spokes 
of one of the hind wheels. 

The cannon stopped. 

It leaned forward. 

The man, using his bar as a lever, made it rock. 

The heavy mass turned over, with the noise 
bell tumbling down, and the man, rushing headlong, 
trickling with sweat, by a quick well-guided movement 
attached the slip-knot of the gun-tackle to the bronze 
neck of the conquered monster. 

It was finished! 

The man had vanquished! 

The ant subdued the mastodon! 

The pigmy had made a prisoner of the thunderbolt! 


of a 
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Digestion in Place of Love—Macmillan's Magazine 

Yes! all things are not good to all men, and all things 
are not always good to the same man. ‘This was a point 
much insisted on by the wise minds of old. Bacon 
especially commends the advice of Celsus (who, he 
somewhat sarcastically observes, must have been a wise 
man as well as a good physician), that one of the great 
precepts of health and lasting is that a man do vary and 
interchange contraries. The man who confines his 
studies within one unchanging groove will hardly find his 
intellectual condition so light and nimble, so free of 
play, so capable of giving and receiving, as he who 
varies them according to his mood, for the mind needs 
rest and recreation no less than the body; it is not well 
One fixed, un- 
swerving system of diet, without regard to needs and 
seasons, or even to fancy, is not wise. One man 
has not always the same stomach any more than all 
men have What is grateful and 
nourishing at one time may be found insipid and even 
unwholesome at another. Within the lines marked by 
experience it is well that the love of change which is 
natural to all men should be given full play. A too 
servile adherence toa system which has been found once 
beneficial in certain conditions may diminish or even de- 
stroy its value when those conditions return. The great 
secret of existence after all is to be the master and not 
the slave of both mind and body, and that is best done 
by giving both free rein within certain limits which, as 
the old sages were universally agreed, each one must dis- 
cover for himself. Happy are the words of Addison and 
happily quoted: “ A continual anxiety for life vitiates all 
the relishes of it, and casts a gloom over the whole face of 
nature, as itis impossible we should take delight in any- 
thing we are every moment afraid of losing.” 
as fancy dictates, is the solution. 


to keep either always at high pressure. 


the same stomach. 


ut change, 
As the poet sings: 
**O sweet Fancy ! let her loose ; 

Everything is spoilt by use ; 

Where ‘s the cheek that doth not fade, 

Too much gazedat? Where’s the maid 
Whose life mature is ever new ? 
Where ’s the eye, however blue, 
Where’s the face 
One would meet in every place ? 


Doth not weary ? 


Where’s the voice, however soft, 
One would hear so very oft ?” 

One of the best methods of avoiding that pitiful anxiety 
—that bloodthirsty clinging to life, which is, after all, 
perhaps not confined to the Engiish middle class—is to 
learn within what limits we may safely indulge our desire 
for change, and then freely indulge it within them. 


The Cautious Clam—New York Eventing Sun 

The smallest restaurant in this city is in Fulton street. 
It is called The Clam, and is devoted exclusively to the 
sale of clams and clam products. It is probably the 
only restaurant in the world where only one article of food 
is sold. There are five small tables in the restaurant, 
affording a seating capacity for ten persons. In the 
window which looks out upon Fulton street there are 
clam juice in cans, a small aquarium and a glass bottle 
containing a Mexican salamander very fond of flies. It is 
an active reptile about six inches long, and raw clams are 
its favorite prey. There are clam shells from ten differ- 


ent varieties of the bivalve also on exhibition in the 
window. 


The most beautiful of these is a specimen 








found in West Indian waters. The pair of shells is 
valued at $5. There are only three persons employed 
in this modest eating place. These are the proprietor, 
Mark Samuel; a quaint little French cook, and a boy 
waiter. Mr. Samuel is a young man who has travelled 
much and assimilated a good deal of information, prin- 
cipally on the subject of the clam. In fact, just as some 
men collect postage stamps, or coins, or rare books, so 
Mr. Samuel collects information and specimens of the 
shell-fish which he says is the superior of the oyster in 
every respect, and particularly in its medicinal properties. 
The adage, “ Don’t bea clam,” in Mr. Samuel’s opinion, 
is a grave injustice to the juicy and succulent crustacean. 
He thinks it should be changed to “Don’t be a cabbage,” 
because the vegetable has little or no individuality and 
no volition. This latter attribute, the clam philosopher 
says, is also lacking in the oyster. “If a cyclone comes,” 
said Mr. Samuel, “and blows the sand over the oyster as 
he lies in his shallow bed, he smothers to death, because 
he can’t hustle out of his living tomb. 
is it with the discriminating clam. He digs his way out 
of the engulfing sand and laughs at the cyclone. You 
can’t catch a clam with sand.” Seating himself at one 
of the little tables, Mr. Samuel took up a so-called Little 
Neck clam. ‘ This clam,” said he, “ derived its name from 
a locality on the Long Island shore where there was a 
very fine bed of clams. That bed has long since been 
exhausted, so that now there are no Little Neck clams. 
Small clams still retain the name, however, because they 
resemble the Little Neck’sin size.” “ There is probably 
no article of Nature’s food products so little understood 
as the clam,” continued the philosopher, as he deftly in- 
serted a clam knife between the bony lips of a Little 
Neck and laid one of the shells with its palpitating 
contents upon the table. 


Not so, however, 


“ How many persons whosit 
down to a steaming clam chowder realize what a won- 
derful creature it is that has furnished them so delicious 
a dish! Notice the concentric rings which run around 
an ordinary clam shell. How many out ofthe thousands 
of persons who eat clams every day ever suspect that 
these rings indicate successive stages in the growth of 
the clam? By feeling along the inside of the lips of 
every clam shell indentations will be found like the 
milling on the edge of asilver dollar. As the clam’s 
body grows too big for its shell it exudes through this 
milling a gluey substance which adheres to the edge of 
the shell and attracts to it particles of mineral substance, 
lime, etc., floating in the water. These substances 
harden gradually, and the clam shell is enlarged to the 
extent of one of the rings seen on the outside of the 
shell. This process continues until the mollusk has 
arrived at mature clamhood. If we look at the flesh 
of the clam we shall find it no less wonderful. The 
mouth of the clam is located on the side. When feed- 
ing the clam takes the sea water through its mouth and 
into its stomach. After extracting what food substance 
it requires the water is passed out of the shell again by 
means of two siphons. As sea water is teeming with 
animal life it is presumed by scientists that millions of 
animalcules are retained in the stomach of the clam and 
digested. This is merely guesswork, however, as no 
man has ever yet learned what a clam feeds upon. One 
would have to be a clam to find out. That portion of 
the clam which is so highly prized by the angler because 
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it is hard and gristly and will remain on the hook a long 
while, is the clam’s foot. When he wishes to change 
his feeding ground he sticks his foot out of the front of 
his shell into the mud or sand on which he is lying at 
the time. Then by muscular contraction he draws the 
shell along. Of course he is not so rapid a pedestrian 
as the crab, but he gets there just the same. The pro- 
cess of clam locomotion has been watched by naturalists, 
and is established beyond a doubt. The reason the foot 
of the clam is so hard and muscular is because it does 
so much work in pulling the shell around. If it didn’t 
do any work it would be soft like the rest of the clam. 
Even when in the basket the clam will thrust out his 
foot, evidently with the idea of escaping.” “ Here,” said 
Mr. Samuel, indicating with his knife the cartilaginous 
hinge which joins the shell together “is one of the mci 
curious parts in the marvellous mechanism of the clam. 
The clam is so constructed that his shell is kept con- 
stantly closed by means of two muscles, the ends of 
which are fastened to both shells near the base. When 
the clam wants to open his mouth he simply allows these 
muscles to loosen the strain and the shell comes open. 
By contracting the muscles again the shell is closed.” 
Here Mr. Samuel took up a shell through which a small 
hole had been bored. The hole was located right over 
the heart of the clam. “This hole,” said the philoso- 
pher, “was made by the shellfish called the drill. It is 
furnished with suckers like those of a snail. By means 
of these the drill fastens itself upon the clam-shell and 
bores through to the clam. The process must be very 
slow, but when it is completed the drill sucks the clam’s 
body through the hole. I have a specimen in my col- 
lection where the hole had been drilled almost through 
the shell before the drill discovered the shell was empty. 
There are 100 different varieties of clams found to- 
day and 150 different fossil remains of clams have been 
discovered. The largest clam in the world is found in 
the West Indies. It is called the chama gigas, or giant 
clam. This species is quite common in West Indian 
waters. Lord Banks, of England, owned a pair of these 
shells which weighed 507 pounds. The animal which 
grew therein weighed twenty pounds. That single clam 
would have made a decent chowder for a club. These 
monsters are rare, however. In 1850 a prize of $400 
was offered for a pair of shells weighing 100 pounds. 
The baptismal font in the church of St. Sulpice, in 
Paris, is made of two large shells of this variety. The 
specimen of the West Indian clam shell in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Samuel is of exquisite beauty. It is rough 
on the outside, and inside it is polis ed to a high degree 
of smoothness. ‘The edges of the shell meet in a series of 
mortises such as not even a Japanese carver could excel. 
This clam is captured by means of long thin poles. 
As he lies upon the bottom the clam can be seen from 
the surface with his mouth open in the act of feeding. 
The native thrusts down his pole between the shelis, 
which close immediately, and so the clam is raised to 
the surface. “The Indians of this country fully realized 
the importance of the clam as food,” said Mr. Samuel. 
“The squaws used to dig them up out of the sand with 
forked sticks. Red hot pebbles were then placed on the 
shell until it was opened. 
clam roast. The clams were preserved for winter use 
by smoking them in the lodges and stringing them by 
means of wooden needles on cord made of native hemp. 
The shells were used as ornaments or wampum. The 
soft clam is more nutritious than any other variety. 
This is proven by the analysis of Prof. Atwater, of Hart- 


The Indians were fond of 
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ford, who proved that there was more flesh-making ma- 
terial in the soft than in the hard clam. The soft clam 
lives almost constantly in the sand, from nine to twelve 
inches below the surface. A little salt dropped in the 
holes which perforate the sand, indicating that a clam 
is at home, will bring it to the surface, in a lively man- 
ner. The soft clam never completely closes its shell. 
The Arctic fox and the hawk, when sick, have been 
observed to dig for the soft clam, thus indicating that 
even the animals and birds recognize its medicinal 
qualities. This fact has been taken advantage of by a 
company during the past year, which is now manufacturing 
an article of concentrated clam juice for medicinal pur- 
poses. Each package of concentrated extract represents 
twenty pints of clams. The Cape Cod clam is preferably 
used forthis purpose. The clams are dug every day and 
placed in retorts just as they come from the water. Steam 
is then injected, and by this means the clams are opened, 
the juice extracted, and the phosphorus and lime in the 
clam and shell are retained in the juice. 
then boiled down and canned. 


The juice is 
It will keep ten years 
if not opened and one week exposed to the air. The 
In cases of extreme debility, 
gastric fever, and dyspepsia the results of this concen- 
trated extract have been marvellous. This fact has been 
well understood by the medical profession in this country 
for many years. 


process has been patented. 


But until within a year it has been im- 
possible to obtain thoroughly pure and fresh clam juice 
at all seasons of the year. It is a curious fact that the 
clam is almost unknown in Europe. There are few 
specimens of the species there, such as the razor back 
The 
conditions are such that it is impossible to raise our hard- 
In 1861 two Frenchmen took 


some hard shells over to Europe on the steamship Arago. 


and a few fresh-water clams of no edible value. 
shell clams in Europe. 


These were planted on beds previously prepared at great 
expense at Arcachon and St. Vaas-la~-Hogue, in France. 
But although they grew finely they failed to spawn, and 
failure. 
“Returning to the consideration of the clam from an 
edible standpoint,” said Mr. Samuel, “I want to say 
that the possibilities for a variety of dishes made from 
the clam have never been fully grasped by the American 
public. During the present winter it is my intention to 
prepare fifty different dishes from the clam. Among 
those already on hand are: Little Necks on the half 
shell, clam stew, clam broth, clam juice, clam bouillon, 
clam soup, steamed hard shells, steamed soft shells, 
clam cream toast, fried hard clams, fried soft clams, clam 
fritters, clam stew sour, clam fish chowder, clam sand- 


subsequent shipments have met with a like 


wiches, clam salad, clam omelet, clam pie, clam jelly, 
clam night-cap, clam broth, clam celery, clam shake.” 
How To Get Fat—From the New York Sunday World 
A few weeks ago we gave the fat people a few prac- 
tical crumbs of comfort by telling them how to rid them- 
selves of their superfluous flesh. Now the lean people 
are clamoring in great numbers to know how they can 
add to their attenuated bodies the muscular tissues 
which their stouter fellow-citizens are throwing away. 
The question is a difficult one to answer. In the first 
place nature did not intend that we should all go about 
with our bones hidden beneath 
There must and always will be some lean and hungry 
“Thinness, as a rule,” said a well-known physi- 
cian, “is constitutional. It depends largely on tempera- 
ment and habit. Nature always makes an effort to keep 
up the equilibrium. Thus when, after long sickness, 
the body becomes emaciated the wasted or lost tissue 


mountains of flesh. 


ones. 
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is speedily regained as the patient becomes convalescent. 
Then, you may say that attenuation is often a chronic 
disease, like all the others, and quite as incurable. It is 
perfectly natural that certain persons should be sparingly 
supplied with flesh. They are healthy, and as arule live 
longer than those who are far stouter. The main point 
is to keep the body well nourished. In most cases 
where the loss of flesh is slow and gradual there is some 
form of sickness present that causes it. Nature, like 
every evenly balanced and well-organized body, always 
repairs during rest the waste that has occurred during 
the day. A preponderance of fat is always a sign of 
impaired health, and so thin people who are trying to in- 
crease their weight must start out to make muscular and 
not adipose tissue. This can be done in many ways 
I have demonstrated to several of my colleagues that I 
can put half a pound of flesh on my body every day as 
well as take that amount off in the same time,” 
tinued the doctor. “I experimented on myself for 
eighteen days. At the end of that time I was just nine 
pounds heavier than I was when I began, and I could 
easily have continued increasing my weight had I chosen 
to doso. Every night just before I stepped into bed I 
ate as much of stale bread crusts and Roquefort cheese 
as I could comfortably swallow, washed it down with a 
bottle of beer or Bass’s ale, and jumped into bed. That 
sounds strange in view of the fact that we are told that 
the worst thing we can do is to eat just before retiring. 
Well, I confess it is very disagreeable to try to go to 
sleep with a stomach full of food. The first few nights 
I couldn’t get a wink of sleep, but I gradually became 
accustomed to the diet, in fact, it not only agreed with 
me, but I got to enjoying my ante-bed luncheon. Every 
day I put myself on the scales and found that I had in- 
creased half a pound in weight as each twenty-four hours 
went by. Besides this I took to lounging about the office 
and lying down without going to sleep as often as I could 
do so during the day. I took no exercise to speak of 
whatever. All the while I kept my kidneys under close 
observation and increased my consumption of liquid. 
This was, practically speaking, all I did.” The doctor 
is in his ordinary condition a well-nourished man, free 
from all signs of chronic disease and a trifle above the 
average weight. Prof. Detweiler, a German physician 
of high standing, has a sanitarium in Silesia where he 
treats persons who are wasting away with disease. He 
has been very successful and has accomplished many 
astounding cures. He uses no medicine at all. His 
system is to get his patients to eat as much and as often 
as they can. In plain words, it is nothing more or less 
than a system of forced feeding. At his sanitarium the 
tables are always set, and besides a number of irregular 
luncheons each guest is obliged to eat eight regular 
meals a day. If a person suffers from an impaired ap- 
petite the doctor soon corrects the difficulty and then he 
begins to pile in the food. No restrictions are placed 
upon the patients save that they are not allowed to in- 
dulge in amusements that require mental or muscular 
exertion. To make sure that the patients do not bolt 
their food Dr. Detweiler generally sits at the head of the 
table and beats time to each mouthful, just as a band- 
master compels his musicians to hold a note. It is an 
odd sight to watch the patients eat to a musical time 
beat, but it has telling effect, and few people leave the 
sanitarium after a sojourn of two months with less than 
twenty pounds more flesh than they had when they 
entered the institution. All the while the patients are 
required to sleep in tents in the open air and are not 
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allowed to do work of any kind. Even in cases where 
the emaciation results from consumption or chronic dis- 
ease of long standing Dr. Detweiler has succeeded in 
effecting a cure. Of course when disease is present it 
is treated in the regular way. ‘The rule to be observed 
by those persons who feel that they ought to be a trifle 
stouter is simply this: Avoid excitement and keep your 
mind as much as possible in a state of repose and free 
from worry. People of a nervous temperament should 
control themselves. Learn to sit quietly for a long 
period and don’t rush about consuming muscular tissue 
by unnecessary movements. After carefully observing 
this injunction for a brief time, if there is a loss of ap- 
petite that does not depend on aggravated indigestion, 
it will soon give place to a keen enjoyment for food. 
Eat all you can and as often as you can, avoiding hot 
things, such as hot bread and that which is made from 
the finer grades of wheat. Stale bread made of flour 
containing a portion of the chaff is far more nutritious 
than light, freshly baked bread. The diet should consist 
of such articles of food as are largely composed of starch 
and sugar and oil. Meat in large quantities should be 
avoided. All things should be thoroughly cooked in 
order that the raw material can undergo the chemical 
change that otherwise would have to be done by the 
stomach. By all means educate yourself to enjoy malt 
liquids like beer, ale, and porter, and, lastly, sleep as long 
as your time allows. These rules and such suggestions 
as you will observe by watching yourself will soon add 
all the flesh to your frame that you want. The main 
point after having gained the required muscular tissue 
is to obey these rules and keep on watching yourself. 
FHluman Insect Eaters—From “ The Old Gourmand” 

It is difficult to imagine what would have been the 
result if the reader had dined with a German gentleman 
who is said to have eaten spiders, spreading them, like 
butter, upon his bread! This, it must be admitted, was 
a most depraved taste; for the ordinary preying spider 
is one of the foulest feeders in the insect world. But 
the eating of even cleanly and pleasant-looking insects 
is regarded by most people with abhorrence. The 
crustacea, however, are universally reckoned among our 
greatest dainties, and those who would turn with disgust 
from a locust, or the grub of a beetle, feel no such 
symptoms when a crab or a lobster is set before them. 
Habit has reconciled us to eating these, which, with 
their many feet, their claws, and their unclean habits 
with regard to food, are really more disgusting than 
locusts or beetles. In fact, we are told in Clarke’s 
Travels, that the Arabs “are as astonished at our eating 
crabs, lobsters, and oysters, as we are at their eating 
locusts.” It should be borne in mind that insects chiefly 
feed on vegetable matter, and are, therefore, much more 
cleanly than, for instance, swine or ducks. Examples 
of the eating of insects, as a staple item of food, can be 
brought from almost every part of the world both in 
ancient and modern times. The most famous instance 
in ancient days is the popularity among the Roman epi- 
cures of the famous cossus. “ These insects,” says Pliny, 
“were held in high esteem among the Patricians, and 
were fattened upon flour and wine.” There have been 
many surmises as to what the cossus was. Probably it 
was the grub of a large Longicorn beetle, which is found, 
in agreement with Pliny’s description, in the oak. One 
of the same species, about the thickness of one’s finger, 
is still eaten in some parts of America, Africa, and the 
West Indies and Mauritius. Probably all species of this 
genus are safely edible. The cicadz, a loudly-humming, 
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four-winged insect, were largely eaten by the Greeks, 
and their delicate flavor was commented on by many 
writers. Aristotle says that the pupz or chrysalids, just 
on the point of breaking from their covering, were 
esteemed most delicious, as, also, were the females when 
heavy with eggs. On the other hand, A‘lian was ex- 
tremely angry that an animal, sacred to the Muses, should 
be strung, sold, and greedily eaten. Pliny asserts that 
all the nations of the East used them as food; and it is 
known that they are still eaten by the North American 
Indians. Locusts have been eaten from the remotest 
antiquity, and some Ethiopian tribes, from this circum- 
stance, received the name of Acridophagi, or locust- 
eaters. The Arabs, when there is a famine, grind locusts 
in their hand-mills, or pound them in mortars, and mix 
with flour and water into a dough, which they bake as 
ordinary bread. But they not only employ locusts dur- 
ing a scarcity of corn, but, at other times, eat them as a 
delicacy. They boil them for a good while in water, 
and afterward stew them with butter into a kind of 
fricassee of good flavor. The Hottentots are said to 
rejoice at the appearance of a swarm of locusts, although 
the destructive insects devour all the verdure in the dis- 
trict. The natives eat them in such quantities that they 
soon grow perceptibly fatter. They also gather the eggs, 
and make of them a kind of brown, or coffee-colored 
soup. Wagon loads of locusts are taken into the markets 
of Fez, as a usual article of food. In the Maharatta 
country, people preserve them in salt, and in some parts 
of Africa they are smoked. Large quantities are used as 
food in Greece. Jackson, a traveller of the last century, 
says that, in 1799, locusts were generally served up in 
Barbary with other dishes, and were esteemed a great 
delicacy. ‘They were preferred by the Moors to pigeon; 
and it was said that a person might eat a plate of about 
two or three hundred without feeling any ill effect. The 
following was the method of cooking adopted: the heads, 
wings, and legs were thrown away, and the bodies boiled 
for half an hour. They were then sprinkled with salt 
and pepper, and fried, a little vinegar being added. An 
English clergyman, the Rev. R. Sheppard, cooked the 
common grasshopper in this way, serving with butter in- 
stead of vinegar, and found it excellent. In doing this 
he was really following the teachings of the Bible in 
Leviticus, xi. 22: “ These ye may eat, the locust after his 
kind, and the bald locust after his kind, and the grass- 
hopper after his kind.” Locusts are now eaten in the 
Crimea, Greece, India, Arabia, Persia, Africa, and 
Madagascar. The Chinese, who are noted for their 
economy, eat the chrysalis of the silkworms, after they 
have unwound the silk from the cocoons. They fry 
them in butter or lard, add the yolks of eggs, and season 
with pepper, salt, and vinegar. A missionary, named 
Favand, said that he found this food both refreshing and 
strengthening. The Chinese are also fond of the larve 
of a species of hawk-moth, some of which, according to 
Dr. Erasmus Darwin, are very delicious. The aborigines 
of Australia make a cake of the pounded bodies of a 
night-flying moth of this genus. White ants are much 
prized as food in various parts of Africa. The Hotten- 
tots eat them both raw and cooked, and thrive wonder- 
fully on this diet. One traveller says that the natives 
parch them in pots over a fire, and eat them by handfuls 
as comfits. He asserts that he several times ate them 
prepared in this way, and found them to be of delicate 
flavor, nourishing, and wholesome; resembling in taste 
sugared cream, or sweet almond paste. In India and 
the East Indies the natives mix them with flour, and 
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make them into pastry, which is considered to be highly 
nutritive. Humboldt relates that yellow ants are eaten 
in Brazil, mixed with resin as sauce. Kirby, in his In- 
troduction to Entomology, says: “Ants, I may speak 
from experience, have no unpleasant taste; they are 
both agreeably acid, and the taste of the trunk and 
abdomen is different. In Sweden ants are distilled along 
with rye, to give a flavor to the inferior sorts of brandy. 
Wood-lice, also, make capital food.” A recent writer 
says: “I have eaten them, and found that, when chewed, 
a flavor is developed remarkably akin to that so much 
appreciated in their sea-cousins (shrimps). Wood-louse 
sauce is equal, if not distinctly superior, to shrimp.” 
Dr. Darwin was of opinion that the larvz of the cock- 
chafer, which feed upon the roots of grass, or the perfect 
insects themselves, are no despicable donne bouche, and 
might well be added to our lighter dainty dishes. Could 
we learn to enjoy them as it is apparent turkeys and 
other birds like them, we should, perhaps, be able to 
put a stop to the ravages of these destructive creatures. 
Not contented with the honey and wax which the bees 
yield, the Cingalese eat the insects themselves. A con- 
temporary English experimenter writes: “Attracted by 
the taste and smell, and having no prejudice against 
insect food, I have myself spread the baked grub (of 
wasps) upon my bread, and found their excellent flavor 
quite sufficient to account for the fondness of the trout 
for this particular bait.” Snails have been used as food 
from very ancient times. Pliny states that they were 
much appreciated in Rome, and were fattened on meal 
until they attained great size and excellent flavor. They 
have also been eaten in this country; for Lister, in his 
Historia Animalium Anglicz, says that in his time snails 
were served at the table, boiled in spring water, and 
seasoned with oil, pepper, and salt. At the present day 
they are largely used as food on the continent, where 
they are often cultivated in special snail preserves, in 
which they are fed upon wholesome vegetables, and 
such herbs as impart an agreeable flavor. Slugs are not 
so frequently eaten as snails. Mr. Vincent M. Holt tells 
of two gardeners who were in the habit of eating them. 
One of these said he ate them because he thought. his 
chest was weak; the other, because he liked them: 
Elian speaks of an Indian king who set before his guests 
a quantity of roasted worms, of which he said Indians 
were very fond, for dessert. Some Greeks, who tasted 
them, are said to have pronounced their flavor most 
delicious. Humboldt mentions that the Arabs of Fezzan 
ate some kinds of worms. ‘The wire-worm, the larve 
of a small beetle, is eaten in large quantities by Turkish 
women, and the Chinese also eat some species of worms. 
The nations of the Lake Regions of Central Africa make 
a sort of cake out of the multitudes of small, dead in- 
sects which they gather on the shores of the lakes; and 
in Central America the natives make bread of the eggs 
of a large moth. The galls of several gall-flies (cynips), 
which are juicy, like apples, and crowned with rudiments 
of leaves resembling the calyx of that fruit, are esteemed 
in the Levant for their aromatic flavor, and are sold in 
the markets of Constantinople. Spiders nearly an inch 
in length are roasted over the fire and eaten by the 
natives of New Caledonia. Even educated Europeans 
have been known to eat them. Réaumur tells of a young 
lady who, when walking in her grounds, never saw a 
spider which she did not pick up and eat. The cele- 
brated Anna Maria Schurman, also, used to eat them, 
and said they tasted like nuts. She used jestingly to 
remark that she was born under the sign Scorpio. 
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Lalande, the well-known astronomer, frequently ate 
them, and Rosél relates the repulsive case mentioned at 
the commencement of this article. But, perhaps, the 
most disgusting instance of insect-eating is that recorded 
by Humboldt (Personal Travels, ii. 205), who asserts 
that he saw Indian children drag out of the earth centi- 
pedes eighteen inches in length, and eat them. 
Some of the Best Clarets—7 he Universal Review 
Chateau-Margaux stands at a short distance from the 
little town of Margaux, built at a careful distance from 
the sometimes turbulent Gironde. The présent struc- 
ture is a massive pile that dates back not further than 
the second or third year of the century. It stands on 
the site of an ancient castle built in the fifteenth century, 
which played its part in any little war going forward in 
the neighborhood. It was only in the middle of the 
eighteenth century that the then proprietor discovered 
in the pebbly black earth peculiarly favorable conditions 
for the culture of the vine. He began to plant, and 
gradually, through a hundred years, the wines of the 
Chateau-Margaux grew in fame. In 1802, when chateaux 
were going cheap, this was bought by one of the new 
Emperor's new marquises, who pulled down the old 
chateau and built the modern-looking pile which now 
stands in its place. In 1879 the chateau and the vine- 
yard came into the possession of Count Pillet-Will. 
Chateau-Lafite is near Pauillac, a quaint old port on the 
Garonne, whence is shipped the produce of the teeming 
vineyards divided by the marsh of Pibran. It has 
escaped the hand of the demolisher, and stands as it did 
in pre-revolutionary days. When Louis XVI. was 
parleying with the angered populace of Paris the chateau 
belonged to M. de Pichard, President of the Parliament 
of Guienne. But there were too many Presidents about; 
so M. de Pichard was taken to Paris and there guil- 
lotined. ‘The next step was to write on the walls of the 
chateau the magic words Propriété Nationale. House 
and vineyard were put up for sale, and brought into the 
national coffers a trifle over 1,000,000f. In 1818 they 
were sold for something less than was given in the revo- 
lutionary days, and in 1868 Baron James de Rothschild 
gave upward of 4,000,00o0f. for the property. It now 
belongs to the heirs of Baron James, Barons Alphonse, 
Gustave, and Edmund de Rothschild. Like Chateau- 
Margaux and others of the more famous chateaux, the 
stately rooms of Lafite are tenantless. Not so the cel- 
lars, the private cave of the Rothschilds containing 80o,- 
ooo bottles of the finest wines, not only of Médoc, but 
of Spain, Germany, and Italy. After describing some 
other less famous chateaux, the writer says of some of 
the secrets of viniculture: “ We islanders have a vague 
impression that the chief thing necessary for a vine-grow- 
ing country is plenty of sun. The heat and life-giving 
properties of the sun are undoubtedly essential; but the 
soil is everything. In the Médoc the limits of the most 
famous vineyards are marked with strange arbitrariness. 
Here, where an irregular line is arbitrarily drawn, grow 
the vines that make the wine of Chateau-Margaux or 
Lafite. A handsbreadth outside it vines truly grow, but 
produce wine of quite a different quality. What the 
vine likes is that stony ground scorned in the parable of 
the seed scatterer. It loves above all things the crevices 
of a rock, into which its roots penetrate, hardening the 
plant and imparting a special flavor to the wine. A 
Médoc wine taster can tell at a sip what sort of ground 
a bottle of wine has grown in. A stony subsoil imparts 
a distinct fineness of taste to the wine, while that grown 
on a stony layer is marked by greater body and vinosity. 
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While vast quantities of wine in the Médoc are bottled 
at the end of the second year, the fine wines are kept in 
casks until the third or fourth year. Once in bottle, 
well corked, the mind of man may be at rest about his 
wine, which, up to a certain limit of time, goes on im- 
proving. Where occasion for care again presents itself 
is in getting the wine out of the bottle without shaking. 
Most wine pantries are furnished with a small basket in 
which the wine bottles may rest while the wine is drawn 
into the decanter. Wine merchants, wine tasters, and 
experienced wine drinkers in the Médoc do not trouble 
themselves about these contrivances. They carefully 
lift the bottle from a horizontal to an upright position 
some three or four hours before it is wanted for the 
table. At the same time they carefully mark the side 
of the bottle that has lain uppermost, and in decanting 
pour out the wine from that, as it is sure to be free from 
crust. With steady hand they draw from a bottle a 
maximum quantity of absolutely clear, bright wine. Any 
one who desires to drink a good glass of Médoc or Bur- 
gundy will not decant it till almost the moment it is re- 
quired, thus preserving the freshness of the aroma. 
Good wine needs no bush; but in our climate (which, 
by the way, the experts of the Médoc declare to be the 
best possible for storing fine wines) it is better for a 
little warmth. Rather than drink red wine in the winter 
months drawn from a cellar in which the temperature 
has not been maintained at a desirable pitch, it is better 
to put the wine where it may feel the fire. A better 
way still is to leave it on the mantel-piece of the dining- 
room for four or six hours before it is to be decanted, 
when it will have had an opportunity of acquiring some- 
thing like the temperature of the room. It is well 
worth while warming the decanter before pouring in the 
wine, so that it may not receive the shock of contact 
with the cold glass. Some hosts possessing red wines 
that deserve a better treatment brutally serve them up 
cold out of the cellar, a barbarity equalled only by bring- 
ing in the fish half done or the soup lukewarm. In such 
emergency Providence has supplied man with an effect- 
ual remedy for the oversight. The palm of the hand 
closed round the filled glass will—if the glass is thin, as 
it should be—speedily bring the wine to the desired 
temperature. The best wine year in the records of the 
Gironde is the year which saw the battle of Waterloo 
and the downfall of Napoleon; 1864 and 1875 and are 
the wines now in bottle which stand highest in the ap- 
preciation of the wise men of Médoc. It is not always 
that a good year for champagne turns out a favorable 
season for red wines; but the year 1874 was not less 
happy for red wines. The proprietors were fortunate in 
enjoying a time of peace, and got big prices for their 
products. The years 1877 and 1878 were excellent ones 
for the Médoc, and 1880, another fine year for cham- 
pagne, was, for the Médoc a season of only ordinary vint- 
age. The 1881 crop was well harvested, and on the whole 
a good year. Eighteen hundred and eighty-four was not so 
good for red wine as for champagne; but 1887 was, on 
the whole, fair, but not likely to be memorable. The 
1888 crop, I hear upon highest authority, has come on 
splendidly since the vintage. It is said that some wines 
of Médoc, notably those of the Chateau-La Lagune, a 
wine little known in ‘this country, preserve all their vir- 
tues after being forty years in bottle. But for the best 
wines and the ordinary palate, thirty years in bottle is 
enough. A bottle of Chateau-Margaux of 1869, Chateau- 
Lafite of 1864, or Chateau-Latour of 1875, fulfils the 
highest aspirations of the nicest and most exigeant palate. 
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Musset: Love—sweet misery. 

Cotgrave: Many smile who bite. 

Viard: Marriage; loving by contract. 

Proverb: The offender never pardons. 

Préault: Hearts agree; minds dispute. 

De Musset: If you cannot suffer—die. 

Bruis: Calumny is moral assassination. 

Aubert: Men are still children at sixty. 

Colet: Sorrow is a torch that lights life. 
Sainte-Beuve: Progress is always lame. 

Moliére: It is not sinful to sin in secret. 
Montaigne: To philosophize is to doubt. 
Sarrasin: Wrinkles are the grave of love. 

Audré: Who is he dare say all he thinks? 
Delille: Modesty is the grace of the soul. 
Praslin: Hypocrisy is permanent treason. 
Voltaire: Prejudice is the reason of fools. 
Nicole: A slave is an undeveloped tyrant. 
Napoleon I.: Some oblige as others insult. 
Saurin: Love seldom dies a sudden death. 
Fleury: Study is the apprenticeship of life. 
Diderot: Happy love counts lost moments. 
Dumas: Solitude is the religion of the soul. 
Pascal: All our dignity lies in our thoughts. 
Cardan: He who flatters you is your enemy. 
Voltaire: Illusion is the first of all pleasures. 
Vauvenargues: Patience is the art of hoping. 
Delille: Fate gave us parents, choice friends. 
Rivarol: Gold is the sovereign of sovereigns. 
Alibert: Contempt is almost always indelible. 
Rousseau: To give happiness is to deserve it. 
Chasles: The aureole encircles only the dead. 
Millevoye: He who prays is already consoled. 
Duclos: Sensitive souls live more than others. 
Corneille: Wounds given to honor never heal. 
Krudner: Great souls love; weak souls desire. 
D’Argens: Constraint is the mother of desires. 
Massias: Prudery is the hypocrisy of modesty. 
De Bonald: Repentance—a second innocence. 
Balzac: Modesty is the coriscience of the body. 
Rivarol: Who elevates himself isolates himself. 
Lamennais: Society when not frantic is idiotic. 
Feuillet: Kindness—the coquetry of white hair. 
Racine: Crime as well as virtue has its degrees. 
Chevalier: He is rich who is sure of to-morrow. 
Montesquieu: Injustice to one is menace to all. 
Massieu: Gratitude is the memory of the heart. 
Florian: Moderation is the pleasure of the wise. 
Houssaye: Experience—the shroud of illusions. 
Daumas: All bow to virtue and then walk away. 
Ricard: A girl accepts love; a woman incites it. 
George Sand: Vanity is the quicksand of reason. 
Boufflers: Misery is everywhere; so is happiness. 
Guérin: Irony is the purulence of moral wounds. 
Roqueplan: Dishonesty is the root of discussion. 
Lamartine: All our tastes are but reminiscences. 
Vauvenargues: Constancy is the chimera of love. 
Bossuet: Good sense is the master of human life. 
Balzac: Love is union of a want and a sentiment. 
Lesguillon: Honor immortalizes more than glory. 


Commerson: Marriage is often but ennui for two. 


Vieland: The cleverest of all devils—opportunity 


Commettant: Memory 1s the granary of the mind. 
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De Musset: Truth is the skeleton of appearances. 
Choiseul: Nature makes fools—women coxcombs. 
Karr: One slanders apples when one has no teeth. 
Dubay: The friends of our friends are our friends. 
Ducis: Happiness is but an unhappiness consoled. 
Monselet: Resignation—a virgin with golden tears. 
Scuderi: Friendship—the only rose without thorns. 
Rousseau: The good is but the beautiful in action. 
Montesquieu: Everything that totters does not fall. ° 
Mme. Necker: Love—the greatest of compliments. 
Chamfort: An indiscreet man is an unsealed letter. 
Vauvenargues: Truth is the sun of the intelligence. 
Puisieux: Jealousy is inferiority’s homage to merit. 
Poincelot: When the heart is full the lips are silent. 
Rivarol: Presumption is the daughter of Ignorance. 
Desnoyers: Audacity of thought is seldom forgiven. 
Victor Hugo: Creation lives—man is but a witness. 
Bonnard: Silence—a fool’s wit, a wise man’s virtue. 
Helvétius: Virtue has many preachers, few martyrs. 
Chamfort: To despise money is to dethrone a King. 
Rousseau: Inopportune consolations deepen sorrow. 
Jouy: Instinct has a lucidness that surpasses reason. 
Valaincourt: Common sense is not a common thing. 
Gresset: Love places a genius and a fool on a level. 
Lamartine: Barbarism may be excess of civilization. 
Rochepédre: Laughter—the knell of a dead illusion. 
Provengal: Respect white hair—especially your own. 
Girardin: No faith has triumphed without its martyrs. 
Depuy: Duty inflames warriors, cools married people. 
Soulary: What the hand cannot reach is but a dream. 
Mme. Epinay: The profession of woman is very hard. 
Leris: Enjoy what you have; hope for what you lack. 
Ségur: Bravery escapes more dangers than cowardice. 
Bougeart: We seldom confide a secret—it escapes us. 
Lamartine: The most effective coquetry is innocence. 
Saint Evremond: Devotion is the last love of woman. 
Fléchier: One instant to live we have hopes for years. 
Firmez: The world either breaks or hardens the heart. 
Talleyrand: Inclination and interest determine the will. 
Lamennais: Curses of men bring blessings of Heaven. 
Dussaulx: Temperance—inability to eat or drink much. 
La Rochefoucauld: Virtues are often vices in disguise. 
Fontaine: We are easily persuaded of what pleases us. 
Romainville: Money makes more marriages than love. 
Karr: Friends—those who love and those who hate us. 
Gautier: Sleep, next to death, is the best thing in life. 
Dufresnoy: Melancholy is the convalescence of sorrow. 
Bossuet: Heart has reasons Reason cannot understand. 
Segur: Revenge—bitter sweets from the devil’s garden. 
Malesherbes: He who reckons ten friends has not one. 
De Lenclos: Beauty without grace is a hook without bait. 
Souvestre: Celebrity sells dearly what we think she gives. 
Necker: Fortune does not change men; it unmasks them. 
Swetchine: Attention is a tacit and continual compliment. 
DeFinod: Grief counts seconds; happiness forgets hours. 
Suard: Feigned love succeeds better than the real article. 
Desnoyers: Romances are not in books, they are in life. 
Colombat: Young saint old devil; young devil old saint. 
Meilham: The beginning of wisdom is the fear of man.- 
Poincelot: Love makes time pass—time makes love pass. 
Prosert: Woman submits to opinion’s yoke—man rebels. 
Feuchéres: Every great passion is but a prolonged hope. 
Colet: Silence, given to woman to express her thoughts. 
La Beaumelle; Remorse is the last sigh of expiring virtue. 
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THE MIDNIGHT DUEL-SETTLING A SCOTCH QUARREL* 
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Mr. Henry laid down his cards. He rose to his feet 
very softly, and seemed all the while like a person in 
deep thought. ‘“ You coward!” he said gently, as if to 
himself. And then, with neither hurry nor any particu- 
lar violence, he struck the Master in the mouth. 

The Master sprang to his feet like one transfigured; 
I had never seen the man so beautiful. “A blow!” he 
cried. “I would not take a blow from God Almighty.” 

“Lower your voice,” said Mr. Henry. “ Do you wish 
my father to interfere for you again ?” 

“Gentlemen, gentlemen,” I cried, and sought at once 
to come between them. 

The Master caught me by the shoulder, held me at 
arm’s length, and still addressing his brother: “ Do you 
know what this means ?” said he. 

“Tt was the most deliberate act of my life.” 

“TI must have blood, I must have blood for this.” 


“Please God it shall be yours,” said Mr. Henry; and _ 


he went to the wall and tock down a pair of swords that 
hung there with others, naked. These he presented to 
the Master by the poiats. ‘“‘ Mackellar shall see us play 
fair,” said Mr. Henry. “I think it very needful.” 

* You need insult me no more,” said the Master, tak- 
ing one of the glittering swords at random. “I have 
hated you all my life.” 

“My father is but newly gone to bed,” said Mr. 
Henry. “ We must go somewhere forth of the house.” 

“There is a place in the shrubbery,” said the Master. 

“Gentlemen,” said I, “shame! Sons of the same 
mother, would you turn against the life she gave you ?” 

“Even so, Mackellar,” said Mr. Henry. 

“Tt is what I will prevent,” said I. 

And now here is a blot upon my life. At these words 
of mine, the Master turned his blade against my bosom; 
I saw the light run along the steel; and I threw up my 
arms and fell to my knees before him on the floor. “ No, 
no,” I cried, like a baby. 

“We shall have no more trouble with him,” said the 
Master. “It is good to have a coward in the house.” 

“We must have light,” said Mr. Henry, as though 
there had been no interruption. 

“This trembler here can bring a pair of candles,” 
quietly said the Master. 

To my shame be it said, I was still so blinded with 
that bare sword, that I volunteered to bring a lantern. 

“ We do not need a 1-l-lantern,” says the Master, mock- 
ing me. “There is no breath of air. Come, get to 
your feet, take a pair of lights, and go before. I am 
close behind with this—” making the blade glitter. 

I took up the candlesticks and went before them, steps 
that I would give my hand to recall; but a coward is a 
slave at the best; and even as I went, my teeth smote 
each other in my mouth. It was as he had said, there 
was no breath stirring: a windless stricture of frost had 
bound the air; and as we went forth in the shine of the 
candles, the blackness was like a roof over our heads. 
Never a word was said, there was never a sound but the 
creaking of our steps along the frozen path. The cold 
of the night fell about me like a bucket of water; I 
shook as I went with more than terror; but my com- 
panions, bare-headed like myself and fresh from the warm 

hall, appeared not even conscious of the change. 








* From the Master of Ballantrae, by Robert “Louis Stevenson, 
Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 





“ Here is the place,” said the Master finally. ‘ Mac- 
kellar set down the candles.” 

I did as he bid me, and presently the flames went up 
as steady as in a chamber in the midst of the frosted 
trees, and I beheld these two brothers take their places. 

“ The light is something in my eyes,” said the Master. 

“T will give you every advantage,” replied Mr. Henry, 
shifting his ground, “for I think you are about to die.” 

“Henry Durie,” said the Master, “two words before 
I begin. You are a fencer, you can hold a foil; you 
little know what a change it makes to hold a sword! 
And by that I know you are to fall. But see how strong 
is my situation! If you fall, I shift out of this country 
to where my money is before me. If I fall, where are 
you? My father, your wife who is in love with me—as 
you very well know—your child even who prefers me to 
yourself :—how will these avenge me! Had you thought 
of that, dear Henry ?”” He looked at his brother with 
a smile; then made a fencing-room salute. 

Never a word said Mr. Henry, but saluted too, and 
the swords rang together. 

I am no judge of the play, my head besides was gone 
with cold and fear and horror; but it seems that Mr. 
Henry took and kept the upper hand from the engage- 
ment, crowding in upon his foe with a contained and 
glowing fury. Nearer and nearer he crept upon the 
man till, of a sudden, the Master leaped back with a 
little sobbing oath; and I believe the movement brought 
the light once more against his eyes. To it they went 
again, on the fresh ground; but now methought closer, 
Mr. Henry pressing more outrageously, the Master be- 
yond doubt with shaken confidence. For it is beyond 
question he now recognized himself lost, and had some 
taste of the cold agony of fear; or he had never at- 
tempted the foul stroke. I cannot say I followed it, my 
untrained eye was never quick enough to seize details, 
but it appears he caught his brother’s blade with his left 
hand, a practice not permitted. Certainly Mr. Henry 
only saved himself by leaping on one side; as the Mas- 
ter, lunging in the air, stumbled on his knee, and before 
he could move, the sword was through his body. 

I cried out with a stifled scream, and ran in; but the 
body was already fallen to the ground, where it writhed 
a moment like a trodden worm, and then lay motionless. 

“ Look at his left hand,” said Mr. Henry. 

“Tt is all bloody,” said I. 

“On the inside ?”’ said he. 

“Tt Is cut on the inside,” said I. 

“I thought so,” said he, and turned his back. 

I opened the man’s clothes; the heart was quite still, 
it gave not a flutter. 

“God forgive us, Mr. Henry!” said I. “ He is dead.” 

“Dead ?” he repeated, a little stupidly; and then 
with a rising tone, “ Dead ? dead ?” says he, and sud- 
denly cast his bloody sword upon the ground. 

“What must we do?” said I. “Be yourself, sir. It 
is too late now: you must be yourself.” He turned 
and stared at me. “QO Mackellar!” says he, and put 
his face in his hands. 

I plucked him by the coat. ‘“ For'God’s sake, for all 
our sakes, be more courageous!” “ What must we do ?” 

He showed me his face with the same stupid stare. 
“Do?” sayshe. And with that his eye fell on the body, 
and “Oh!” he cries out, with his hand to his brow, as if 
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he had never remembered; and turning, made off toward 
the house of Durrisdeer at a strange stumbling run. 

I stood a moment mused; then it “seemed to me my 
duty lay most plain on the side of the living; and I ran 
after him, leaving the candles on the frosty ground and 
the body lying in their light under the trees. But run as 
I pleased, he had the start of me, and was got into the 
house, and up to the hall, where I found him standing 
before the fire with his face once more in his hands. 

“ Mr. Henry,’ I said, “‘ this will be the ruin of us all.” 

“What is this that I have done ?” cries he, and then, 
looking upon me with a countenance that I shall never 
forget, “ Who is to tell the old man ?” he said. 

The word knocked at my heart; but it was no time 
for weakness. I went and poured him out a glass of 
brandy. “ Drimk that,” said I, “drink it down.” I forced 
him to swallow it like a child; and, being still perished 
with the cold of the night, I followed his example. 

“It has to be told, Mackellar,” saidhe. “It must be 
told.” And he fell suddenly in a seat—my old lord’s 
seat by the chimney side—and was shaken with dry sobs. 

Dismay came upon my soul; it was plain there was 
no help in Mr. Henry. “ Well,” said I, “sit there, and 
leave all to me.’”* And taking a candle in my hand, I 
set forth out of the room in the dark house. It was no 
hour for scruples; and I opened my lady’s door without 
so much as a knock, and passed boldly in. 

“There is some calamity,” she cried, sitting up in bed. 

“Madam,” said I, “I will go forth again into the 
passage; and do you get as quickly as you can into your 
clothes. There is much to be done.” 

She troubled me with no questions, nor did she keep 
me waiting. Ere I had time to prepare a word of that 
which I must say to her, she was on the threshold. 

“Madam,” said I, “if you cannot be very brave, I 
must go elsewhere, for if no one helps me to-night, there 
is an end of the house of Durrisdeer.” 

“IT am very courageous,” said she; and she looked at 
me with a sort of smile, very painful to see—brave too. 

“It has come to a duel,” said I. 

“A duel?” she repeated. “ A duel! Henry and i 

“And the Master,” saidI. “Things have been borne 
so long, things of which you know nothing, which you 
would not believe if I should tell. But to-night it went 
too far, and when he insulted you——” 

“Stop,” said she. “He? Who?” 

She stared at me like one dazzled. ‘Good God!” 
she said once, in a kind of bursting exclamation; and 
then a second time, in a whisper to herself, “ Great God! 
—In the name of mercy, Mackellar, what is wrong ?” 
she cried. “Iam made up; I can hear all.” 

“You are not fit to hear,” said I. “‘ Whatever it was, 
you shall say first it was your fault.” 

“Oh!” she cried, with a gesture of wringing her 
hands, “this man will drive me mad! Can you not put 
me out of your thoughts ?” 

“T think not once of you,” I cried. 
but my dear unhappy master.” 

“Ah!” she cried, with her hand pressed to her 
heart, “is Henry dead?” 

“ Lower your voice,” said I. “The other.” 

I saw her sway like something stricken by the wind. 

* * * ** * * 

“Let me get up,”.my lord cried, thrusting me aside. 
His voice shook like a sail in the wind, yet he spoke 
with a good loudness; his face was like the snow, but 
his eyes were steady and dry. “Here is too much 
speech!” said he. “ Where was it-?” 








“T think of none 
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“In the shrubbery,” said I. 

“ And Mr. Henry ?” he asked. And when I had told 
him he knotted his old face in thought. 

“ And Mr. James ?” says he. 

“T have left him lying,” said I, “ beside the candles.” 

“Candles ?” he cried. And with that he ran to the 
window, opened it, and looked abroad. “It might be 
spied from the road.”’ 

“Where none goes by at such an hour,” I objected. 

“It makes no matter,” he said. “One might. 
Hark!” cries he. ‘“ What is that ?” 

It was the sound of men very guardedly rowing in the 
bay; and I told him so. 

“The freetraders,” said my lord. ‘ Run Mackellar, 
put these candles out. I will dress in the mean while; 
and when you return we can debate on what is wisest.” 

I groped my way downstairs, and out at the door. 
From quite a far way off a sheen was visible, making 
points of brightness in the shrubbery; in so black a 
night it might have been remarked for miles; and I 
blamed myself bitterly for my incaution: How much 
more sharply when I reached the place! One of the 
candlesticks was overthrown, and that taper quenched. 
The other burned steadily by itself, and made a broad 
space of light upon the frosted ground. All within that 
circle seemed, by the force of contrast and the over- 
hanging blackness, brighter than by day. And there was 
the blood stain in the midst; and a little further off Mr. 
Henry’s sword, the pommel of which was of silver. 

But of the body ? not a trace. My heart thumped 
upon my ribs, the hair stirred upon my scalp, as I stood 
there staring; so strange was the sight, so dire the fears 
it wakened. I looked right and left; the ground was so 
hard it told no story. I stood and listened till my ears 
ached, but the night was hollow about me like an empty 
church; not even a ripple stirred upon the shore; it 
seemed you might have heard a pin drop in the county. 

I put the candle out, and the blackness fell about me 
groping dark; it was like a crowd surrounding me; and 
I went back to the house of Durrisdeer, with my chin 
upon my shoulder, startling, with craven suppositions. 
In the door a figure moved to meet me, and I had near 
screamed with terror ere I recognized Mrs. Henry. 

“Have you told him ?” says she. 

“It was he who sent me,” said I. “It is gone.” 

“Tt is gone!” she repeated. “ What is gone ?” 

“The body,” said I. “Why are you not with your 
husband ? Tell me that.” 

“Gone?” said she. “You cannot have looked. 
Come back. Come back at once.” 

“ There is no light now,” said I. “I dare not.” 

“I can see in the dark. I have been standing here 
so long—so long,” said she. 

“Come; give me your hand.” 

We returned to the shrubbery hand in hand, and to 
the fatal place. 

“Take care of the blood,” said I. 

** Blood ?” she cried, and started violently back. 

“T suppose it will be,” said I. 

“No,” said she, “nothing! Have you not dreamed ?” 

* Ah, would to God we had!”’ cried I. 

She spied the sword, picked it up, and, seeing the 
blood, let it fall again with her hands thrown wide. 
“ Ah!” she cried. And then, with an instant courage, 
handled it the second time and thrust it to the hilt into 
the frosty ground. “I will take it back and clean it 
properly,” says she, and again looked about her on all 
sides. “It cannot be that he was dead ?” 
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Early December—A Translation—Andrew Lang 
The winter is upon us, not the snow, 
The hills are etched on the horizon bare, 
The skies are iron gray, a bitter air, 
The meagre cloudlets shudder to and fro. 
One yellow leaf, the listless wind doth blow, 
Like some strange butterfly, unclassed and rare. 
Your footsteps ring in frozen alleys, where 
The black trees seem to shiver as you go. 
Frost —Chas. Lotin Hildreth—The Masque of Death 
The pane is etched with wondrous tracery ; 
Curve interlaced with curve and line with line, 
Like subtle measures of sweet harmony 
Transformed to shapes of beauty crystalline. 
























































Slim, graceful vines and tendrils of such sort 
As never grew save in some fairy world, 

Wind up from roots of misted silver wrought 
Through tulip flowers and lilies half unfurled. 


























Shag firs and hemlocks blend with plumy palms, 
Spiked cacti spring from feathery ferns and weeds, 

And sea-blooms such as rock in Southern calms 
Mingle their foamy fronds with sedge and reeds. 





























And there are flights of birds with iris wings 
That shed in mid-air many a brilliant plume, 

And scintillating shoals of swimming things 
That seem to float in clear green ocean gloom. 




















And there are diamond-crusted diadems, 
And orbs of pearl and sceptres of pale gold, 
Stored up in crystal grottos, lit with gems 
And paved with emeralds of price untold. 























And marvellous architecture of no name, 
Fagades and shafts of loveliest form and hue, 

Keen pinnacles and turrets tipped with flame, 
And fretted domes of purest sapphire blue. 


























All these the genii of the Frost last night 
Wrought in the still cold hours by charm and rune; 
And now, like dreams dispelled before the light, 
They float away in vapor on the noon. 
Before the Snow—Robert Kelly Weeks— Verses 
A soft gray sky, marked here and there 
With tangled tracery of bare boughs, 
A little far-off fading house, 
A blurred blank mass of hills that wear 
A thickening vale of lifeless air, 
Which no wind comes to rouse. 





















































Insipid silence everywhere ; 

The waveless waters hardly flow, 
In silence laboring flies the crow, 
Without a shadow, o’er the bare 
Deserted meadows that prepare 
To sleep beneath the snow. 



































In Late December—George Lunt—Poems 
The midnight bells are trowling, 
The wintry winds are howling, 

The cliff-beat surge is growling 

In thunders far away ; 
And heaven and earth are sighing, 
And drearily replying, 
“ The old year is a-dying,”— 

So, so they seem to say. 
The angry clouds are driven 
Across the scowling heaven, 
In vain the stars have striven 

To show their shimmering light ; 
One broad and mighty shadow 
Clothes stream and hill and meadow, 
And, weeded like a widow, 

Droops down the gloomy night. 











































































































Across the pathway shooting, 

The spectral owl goes hooting, 

The yelping fox is footing 
His way along the moor ; 

Vithin the farmers’ houses 

The baying watch-dog rouses, 

Then stretches down and drowses, 
And dreams upon the floor. 

The ways with snows are blocking, 

Against the casement knocking 

The wind makes dismal mocking, 
With gusty rise and fall ; 

On creaking hinges hanging 

The garden gate is banging, 

And drearily are clanging 

The windows one and all. 


Moonlight in December—/J. G. Whittier—Snow Bound 


The moon above the eastern wood 
Shone at its full; the hill-range stood 
Transfigured in the silver flood, 
Its blown snows flashing cold and keen, 
Dead white, save where some sharp ravine 
Took shadow, or the sombre green 
Of hemlocks turned to pitchy black 
Against the whiteness at their back. 
For such a world and such a night 
Most fitting that unwarming light, 
Which only seemed where’er it fell 
To make the coldness visible. 
A Winter Scene—Christopher P. Cranch—Poems 
No more the scarlet maples flash and burn 
Their beacon-fires from hilltop and from plain; 
The meadow-grasses and the woodland fern 
In the bleak woods lie withered once again. 
The trees stand bare, and bare each stony scar 
Upon the cliffs; half-frozen glide the rills ; 
The steel-blue river like a scimetar 
Lies cold and curved between the dusky hills. 
Like agate stones upon earth’s frozen breast, 
The little pools of ice lie round and still; 
While sullen clouds shut downward east and west 
In marble ridges stretched from hill to hill 
The Snow Storm—Ralph Waldo Emerson 
Announced by all the trumpets of the sky, 
Arrives the snow; and driving o’er the fields 
Seems nowhere to alight; the whitened air 
Hides hills and woods, the river, and the heaven, 
And veils the farmhouse at the garden’s end. 
The sled and traveller stopped, the courier’s feet 
Delayed, all friends shut out, the housemates sit 
Around the radiant fireplace, inclosed 
In the tumultuous privacy of storm— 
Come see the north wind’s masonry. 
Out of an unseen quarry, evermore 
Furnished with tile, the fierce artificer 
Curves his white bastions with projected roof 
Round every windward stake, or tree, or door. 
Speeding the myriad-handed, his wild work 
So fanciful, so savage, naught cares he 
For number or proportion. Mockingly, 
On coop or kennel he hangs Parian wreathes. 
A swan-like form invests the hidden thorn ; 
Fills all the farmer’s lane from wall to wall, 
Maugre the farmer's sighs ; and at the gate 
A tapering turret overtops the work ; 
And when his hours are numbered and the world 
Is all his own, retiring as he were not, 
Leaves when the sun appears, astonished Art 
To mimic in slow structures, stone by stone, 
Built in an age, the mad wind’s night-work, 
The frolic architecture of the snow. 
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The life insurance in force in the entire world is esti- 
mated at $8,300,000,000.—The electric light on the 
Eiffel tower, Paris, is visible at Orleans, 69} miles dis- 
tant.—The English post-office does all the express busi- 
ness in Great Britain, carries parcels at an average cost 
of eleven cents each, and makes a profit of $2,250,000 
a year.—Blood travels from the heart through the 
arteries, ordinarily, at the rate of about twelve inches 
per second; its speed through the capillaries is at the 
rate of 3-100ths of an inch per second.—Of the total 
Jewish funerals in London forty-four per cent are pauper 
funerals.—In computing a man’s age, Chinamen always 
reckon as though he were a year old at the time of his 
birth.—Queen Victoria’s crown, kept with other royal 
regalia under strong guard at the old Tower, and worn 
only on state occasions, is worth $600,000, metal, gems, 
and decorations included.—Sir William Gull, the scien- 
tist, says that when fagged out by professional work he 
recruits his strength by eating raisins, and not by drink- 
ing wine or brandy.—The four new States bring in an 
area about equal to that of all New England, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
West Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky, and Indiana combined; 
this is an area three times as great as the British Isles.— 
The whole number of awards of all classes given by the 
international jury of the Paris Exposition is as follows: 
890 grand prizes, 5,599 gold medals, 11,104 silver medals, 
10,985 bronze medals, and 9,027 honorable mentions. 


Japan has thirty-one schools of medicine, one of den- 
tistry, and two of veterinary surgery.—A letter can now 
be sent around the world in sixty-nine days, via 
Vancouver.—The largest animal known is the rorqual, 
which is about 100 feet in length; the smallest is 
the twilight monad, 12,cooth of an inch.—The cost in 
human life of the wars of the last thirty-four years, 
excluding mortality from sickness, has been 2,254,000 
souls; the Crimean war, 750,000; the Italian war (1859), 
45,000; the Danish war (1864), 3,000; the Northern 
States in our civil war, 280,000; the Southern States, 
520,000; the Austro-Prussian war, 45,000; the Franco- 
German war, 215,000; the Turko-Russian war, 250,- 
000; the South African wars, 30,000; the Afghan wars, 
25,000; the Mexican and Cochin-Chinese expeditions, 
65,000, and the Bulgario-Servian insurrection, 25,000. 
—A full moon reflects one three-thousandth part of 
the sun’s light—The average flow of petroleum in the 
Baku region of Russia is 88,000 barrels per day, as 
against 25,300 in the United States.—Peat fibre is com- 
ing into use in the manufacture of brown paper, being 
fifty per cent cheaper than wood pulp.—Experiments by 
a Parisian scientist have proved that daylight entirely 
ceases in the waters of the Mediterranean at a depth of 
1,518 feet.—The Bible is now accessible, as to language, 
to nine-tenths of the world; in the early part of this 
century it could be studied only by about one-fifth. 


The creature having the greatest number of distinct 
eyes is the chiton, a species of mollusc, in the shells of 
which have been found as many as 11,000 separate and 
mobile eyes.—A single sheet of paper six feet wide and 
seven and three-fourths miles in length has been made at 
the Watertown, N. Y., paper works; it weighed 2,207 
pounds, and was made and rolled entire without a single 
break.—More deaths occur in England from bronchitis 
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than from any other disease, and bronchitis usually begins 
by a simple cold.—There are 2,400 unmarried women in 
the Mission field of the world.—The longest tunnels in 
the world are: St. Gothard (the longest of all), 48,840 
feet; Mount Cenis, 39,850; Hoosack, 25,080; Severn, 
22,992; Nochistongs, 21,659; Sutis, 21,120.—The 
maximum power generated by an electric motor is 
seventy-five horse-power, but experiments indicate that 
100 horse-power will soon be reached.—The first known 
trade journal was published in 1648; it was a book- 
seller’s paper, and was called the Mercurius Librarius. 


Every French bank has a photograph of every em- 
ployé, and in the case of the more responsible ones 
they are under the surveillance of private detectives 
most of the time.—The largest sequoia tree has been 
found in Tulare County, Cal.; it measures 156 feet in 
circumference at a point above the ground as high as a 
nan can reach.—The European country possessing the 
largest number of public libraries is Austria, which has 
no fewer than 577, containing 5,475,000 volumes, with- 
out reckoning maps and manuscripts; making an average 
of twenty-six volumes per 100 of the entire population. 
—Asbestos was first mined as an article of commerce 
in Canada in 1878; in the first year the shipments at 
the mines were about 300 tons, in 1888 the quantity 
had risen to 4,619 tons.—Prof. Lintner, an author- 
ity on insects, says that there are a million species of 
insects in the world, and that he has seen at one 
glance, within a small extent of roadway, more snow- 
fleas of a single species than there are human beings on 
the entire surface of the globe.—The longest railway- 
bridge span in the United States is now the cantilever 
span in the Poughkeepsie Bridge, 548 feet.—There are no 
prisons in Iceland, and such things as locks, bolts, or bars 
are unknown: the history of the nation, extending over 
1,000 years, records but two thefts, and no policemen exist 
on the island.—Lake Manasarovara, one of the sacred 
lakes of Thibet, said to be the highest lake in the world, 
is between 19,000 and 20,000 feet above sea-level. 


Chloralamid, the new hypnotic, claimed to be superior 
to sulfonal, is given in doses of twenty to forty-five grains 
in an aqueous solution, with the result that in half an 
hour’s time it induces a sleep lasting about eight hours, 
and leaving no bad effect on the heart.—Public dancing 
will be forbidden for the future in Germany on the an- 
niversary of the deaths of the two late Emperors.—The 
total coal consumption of the world is said to amount to 
upward of 1,000,000 cwt. per hour; of this quantity 
about 240,000 cwt. are required per hour in order to 
heat the boilers for stationary and marine engines 
a:.d locomotives.—As a rule lepers do not suffer severe 
pain, and the average length of life at Moloka is about 
four years.—Prof. Kohlrausch finds from experiments 
the quantity of electricity in a flash of lightning is such 
that from seven to thirty-five flashes would be required 
to keep an ordinary incandescent lamp alight for an 
hour.—In China the inhabitants are counted every year 
in a curious manner; the oldest master of every ten 
houses having to count the families, and send a list to 
the Imperial tax-house.—An octopus at its birth is about 
the size of a large flea.—The United States purchased 
Alaska, of Russia, in 1867, for seven millions of dollars, 
or one and nineteen-twentieths of a cent per acre. 
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At the close of a rainy day in midsummer my weary 

horse reached the summit of a little hill crowned by a 
clump of young pines, and through the branches of the 
trees I caught my first glimpse of the chateau of Les 
Aulnes lying in the misty embrace of the valley. 

I was on my way to take possession, as heir, of this 
vast domain—abandoned by my father, for forty years, 
to the indifferent care of a steward. 

I urged my tired steed forward and began to descend 
the slope. The incline of the bridle path was steep and 
the horse’s hoofs slipped perilously on the slimy pebbles 
along the way. Beneath the heavy sky, the green of the 
pines looked black, and they seemed to stand on my 
right and on my left like tall, sombre sentinels who 
warned me to retreat, not to advance. 

Far below in the valley lay the ancient chateau of Les 
Aulnes—a square, gloomy pile, surrounded by a dense 
forest, whose depth of darkness was broken only, here 
and there, by a patch of heather or a still pool overgrown 
by swaying reeds and rushes, even in this gray and fad- 
ing light intensely, terribly green. 

I suddenly remembered my father’s aversion to Les 
Aulnes. During his lifetime the very name of the place 
had sufficed to make him shudder, and, although our 
ancestral home, he had never permitted me or any of 
our family even to visit it. 

I do not know why, but this singular aversion, which I 
had always classed among my father’s many morbid 
fancies, now took possession of me, and I found myself, 
by some fascination, sympathizing with it more and 
more as I neared my destination. 

A fine, cold drizzle succeeded the heavy rain of the 
afternoon, and I was now drenched. The morning had 
promised finely and I had started on this day’s journey 
without an ulster. Naturally I was most uncomfortable, 
and at the expense of my horse I pushed on as rapidly 
as possible toward the shelter of Les Aulnes. 

I was now in the village—a wretched hamlet of some 
one hundred and fifty souls. The noise of my horse’s 
hoofs evidently attracted attention, for a few peasants, 
clothed in rags, came from the doors of their huts to re- 
gard me curiously and without salutation. 

I attributed to my long contemplation of the young 
pines on the hillside and the reed-clothed marshes of 
the valley, the singularly green appearance which all 
objects here presented to my eyes. The faces, the 
bared arms, the hands of these wretched villagers, who 
stared at me witha brutish persistence and a sort of 
brutish fear, all seemed to me of a peculiar, pallid green. 
Here and there a woman’s face appeared in the midst 
of a group of men, sometimes the face of a child, and 
all these heads and hands oscillated incessantly before 
my morbid gaze like the restless reeds on the surface 
of the marshes, and like them, I could have sworn, were 
of the same ghastly and vivid green. 

I reached the gates of the chateau to find them closed 
and locked. Through the massive iron bars, I could 
see a lordly courtyard, overgrown with rank grass and 
ranker weeds, and beyond, the antique chateau of my 
forefathers with the brand of an awful desolation on its 
crumbling and moss-covered walls. 

I dismounted and slipped my horse’s rein through an 





* Translated and adapted from the French of Catulle Mendes, for 
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iron ring attached to the stone wall, and, as I did this, 

I discovered at one side of the gate, the button of a bell, 
scarcely distinguishable amidst the intricate fretwork of 
iron about the lock. 

I pulled the button many times and violently. 

But, in place of a cheery ting-a-ling-ling to herald 
warmth and shelter and willing service, there came two 
solemn, brazen notes from a deep alarm bell. 

It was already night. I stood alone in darkness and 
rain, weary and chilled, before the frowning gates which 
seemed to deny me shelter, and the mournful sound smote 
on my spirit like a knell tolled for the dead. 

I tried to find courage to ring again, but ere I could 
make up my mind to endure once more the lugubrious 
sound, I saw a light moving slowly toward me from the 
further end of the courtyard. 

It was borne by a woman’s hand. 

The candle rays now fell full upon her face and figure, 
and I saw that she was tall and thin, enveloped rather 
than clothed in a garment of sad, gray stuff which looked 
like a soiled shroud. She glided forward with the slow, 
light step of a spectre. Her face was pale with the 
pallor of death, her cheeks sunken, her eyes haggard, 
her mouth set and colorless and a mat of gray, lifeless 
hair lay low on her forehead. 

She stared smilelessly at me through the iron grating. 

“T am Madame Chartier,” she said in a voice at once 
hollow and harsh like the notes of the alarm bell; 
“welcome to your home, monsieur.”’ 

She thrust an immense key into the rusty lock, which 
turned, after a shrieking protest, and opened the heavy 
gates just far enough to admit me. This then must be 
the wife of the old steward. 

“J thank you, Madame Chartier,” I replied with an 
effort, “ but I arrive in bad weather.” 

** Bad weather, in truth, monsieur.” 

She led the way toward a little house at the extreme 
end of the courtyard. The wet grass swept my knees. 

“ And my horse, madame,” I asked as we walked to 
the house, “ who will attend to his needs ?” 

“T, myself, monsieur, but later.” 

“You have no servants here to assist you ?” 

‘No, monsieur, of that there is no need.” 

“Who then cares for the chateau and the land ?” 

The woman slowly turned her head towzrd me and 
gave me a long, curious look. 

Then she said wonderingly, 

“Vand? There is no land here 

I shuddered. 

We now entered a room on the ground floor of a mis- 
erable little house—a room small and ill-smelling, at 
once hot and damp, and badly lighted by a meagre peat 
fire. And this was the room in which I, the owner of 
the chateau of Les Aulnes, was to be received! 

Evidently the household boasted but the one lamp. 
By its light I now observed a bent figure crouching near 
the fire. This was my steward. 

Madame Chartier advanced toward her husband and, 
shaking him by the shoulder, said roughly: 

“Chartier! Get up! Here is the new master.” 

The crouching figure reared itself uncertainly. I saw 
another gray and ghastly face—with the same hollow 
eyes and sunken cheeks and a vague, bloodless line of 
lips which parted to give me greeting. 
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“Welcome to your home, monsieur.” 
I sank into a chair offered me by Madame Chartier, 
who immediately left the room, taking the lamp with her. 

“Draw nearer the fire, monsieur,” said my steward, 
“and warm yourself, lest you be ill.” 

I obeyed mechanically, although I had never been ill 
in my life and dreaded nothing beyond the temporary 
discomfort of my thorough drenching. 

I sat at one side of this dismal hearth and stared at 
the ghoulish figure crouching at the other. The pale 
firelight threw strange shadows beneath the haggard eyes 
and lent a strange color to the colorless cheeks. 

The silence became intolerable. 

** Well, Monsieur Chartier,” I said at last, with elabo- 
rate cheerfulness, “are you contented here in this old 
place of mine? May I hope that my plans will not 
change yours and that I may see you here filling your 
duties for some time to come ?” 

The man raised his lifeless eyes. 

“ You will not see me here for long,” he replied shortly. 

“How so?” I asked with affected regret. ‘“ You do 
not think of leaving Les Aulnes ?” 

“T, monsieur? I shall never leave this place. 
will soon go from here!” 

“You will soon go from here!” said a hollow voice, 
like an echo, in my ear. 

I turned my head swiftly. Madame Chartier stood 
behind me. Her strange eyes seemed to menace me. 

“ My faith!” I ejaculated, mentally, “what an uncivil 
pair! Perhaps, my good people, the conditions may be 
reversed—you may go and I may stay!” for I had come 
to Les Aulnes with the determination of restoring the 
chateau and taking up my residence for a part of the 
year in the long-deserted halls of my fathers. 

Madame Chartier drew an oblong table out from the 
side of the chimney and began laying it with dishes in 
She made one or two mysterious pilgrimages 
in her hollow 
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silence. 
into dark corners and then announced 
voice: “ Dinner is served.” 

We seated ourselves at the table in silence. 
served that covers were laid for four persons. 

“You expect some one ?”’ I asked. 

“Yes, monsieur,” said the steward without raising 
his eyes, “we expect our daughter.” 

“Ah! You have a daughter?” I cried somewhat 
gayly. If they had a daughter she must at least be 
young, and the young are not often silent and sad, her 
face at least might brighten this dull place. But the 
harsh voice of Madame Chartier interrupted and dis- 
pelled this pleasant train of thought. 

“ We have no daughter.” 

I shivered from head to foot. What singular people! 

The dinner was not plentiful, but it was sufficient for 
me, since my host and his wife ate absolutely nothing, 


I ob- 


and the fourth cover remained undisturbed. I asked 
Monsieur Chartier if he was ill. 
“Every one is ill here,” he answered wearily. “It is 


because of the swamps.” 

The pallid, greenish faces of the villagers rose before 
me like the memory of a dream. 

“T thought the people of the village looked pale and 
sickly,” I said. “ And so every one is ill here ?” 

“Yes, monsieur, they have the fever—all of them. 
But they suffer less than we, here in the chateau, because 
they are not so near the swamp.” 

“Ah, indeed!” I replied shivering again. 
always had a particular horror of fevers. 
Madame Chartier withdrew to prepare my sleeping 
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apartment ; not in the chateau, which long years of neglect 
had rendered almost uninhabitable, but on the first floor 
of this house in which they lived. 

Again I seated myself by the miserable fire and the 
old steward slipped back into the chair opposite mine. 
After his wife’s departure, he leaned forward and said 
with a sort of pathetic humility: 

“ Monsieur, you must forgive us this meagre welcome. 
One is sad in this place! The fever takes our little 
ones while they are yet in the cradle and looses it hold 
on the men who have spent their wretched lives strug- 
gling against it, only in the graveyard. It is the deadly 
fever of the swamps which poisons the air we breathe 
and the food we eat. We are born here and live here 
only to die of it. That is enough to make the heart 
sad—is it not, monsieur ? And we—we are sadder than 
the others because we have lost Madeleine.” 

“Your daughter is dead, Monsieur Chartier?” I 
asked with unfeigned sympathy. 

“God alone knows, monsieur,” said the old man, 
wringing his hands wildly. “For ourselves, we know 
not what has become of her! Look you, monsieur! 
Our little Madeleine was sad—very sad and ill. She 
was as we are. But the birds sing even when they 
suffer, and Madeleine sang here. I hoped she would 
resist the plague, and I said often to myself: ‘A little 
while, God willing, and the child shall be taken to live in 
a town.’ For to have seen the roses bloom in her cheeks 
we would have given our lives—my poor wife and I. 

“But she grew pale and yet paler, and she went too 
often to sit by the water. She loved it, this water—I 
know not why—this water which is the curse of us all! 
Often, when the dinner hour came, we would find her 
sitting there, in the wet grass—on the very brink of the 
pool. And she told me once that the wind among the 
rushes sang of strange things to her! 

“Fancy, monsieur, an idea like that! 

“We scolded her, but of what use to scold? For, 
after all, she had no distraction, the dear, little one! In 
other, happier countries where the warm sun shines and 
the sweet winds blow, the children of the poor may 
gather flowers and hunt for birds’ nests; they can, some- 
times, catch the swift squirrels or the pretty wood-doves 
and teach them to understand what one says to them 
and to love like human things. Have I not seen pictures 
of all this in the market places? 

“But here, we have no flowers but the pale water- 
lilies of the pools. The birds would fear to nest in 
these low, black, slime-covered trees, and we have no 
doves, only sometimes a raven comes. The hearts of 
children cry out for something and my poor child loved 
the black water of the Reed Pool, monsieur, because 
there was nothing else. Sometimes at night, we heard 
the window of her bed-chamber softly opened—it is the 
room over this, where you will sleep to-night. 

“*Go thou to bed, Madeleine,’ I would cry, ‘dost 
thou not fear the night air from the swamp ?’ 

* “No, I have no fear,’ she would answer. 

“Or again—‘ Madeleine, what dost thou see in the 
darkness of the night ?’ 

***QOne star in the sky,’ she would say, ‘and one on 
the breast of the Reed Pool!’ 

“Now fancy, monsieur, an idea like that! 

“But there came a morning, when Madeleine could 
not be found by the Reed Pool nor in her little bed- 
chamber. The bed was smooth and the pillows were un- 
touched by her pretty head. The mother went through 

the village like one distracted, but no one had seen 
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Madeleine. We waited through that day, and through 
the next and the next—and, monsieur, I—I wait still, 
but the mother has no longer hope. 

“Since then a whole month has passed, and you may 
pardon us, monsieur, that we are sad.” 

Monsieur Chartier covered his face with his hands. 

This then was the explanation of their seeming churl- 
ishness. I reproached myself for my hasty conclusions, 
and with sincerest sympathy pressed the hands of my 
poor steward and bade him good-night. 

The room in which I was to sleep was a box of a 
place, the walls covered with a mouldy paper, a little 
iron bed in one corner, and two chairs, stiffly placed, one 
at each side of a walnut armoire. The portrait of a 
young girl, Madeleine, without doubt, hung opposite the 
single window, and this was all. 

I retired immediately but I slept not. 

The steward’s story had indelibly impressed me with 
acertain amount of his own sadness and predisposed 
my mind to heavy thoughts. Then I felt all my absurd 
dread of fevers stealing over me. I rose and closed the 
window. Finally I slept, how long I do not know, but 
I awakened with a start. 

“What is it!” I cried. “ Who calls?” 

I was oppressed by a sense, not of absolute danger, 
but of some threatened misfortune, and I could have 
sworn that I was not alone. The lamp still burned on 
the table. I covered the tiny apartment with one swift 
glance. I was alone, undoubtedly, no one had spoken 
my name or disturbed my slumber. 

I was alone—with the portrait. 

From my bed, where I realized I should sleep no more 
that night, I gazed long at this portrait It was that of a 
young girl, delicately formed, singularly pale, and robed 
entirely in white. The pose of the slight body expressed 
great languor, but the eyes seemed to burn with an ardent 
light and, unlike the eyes of most portraits, which meet 
those of the beholder, were turned from mine and gazed 
intently, even eagerly, in the direction of the window. 

Before going to bed I had not observed this peculiarly 
live expression in the eyes of this inanimate face. 

As one will, involuntarily, follow the interested glance 
of some person near, I turned my eyes in the direction 
taken by those of the portrait. The casement was 
curtainless and my bed was so near the window that 
without moving or turning my head I could see through 
the glass the formless shadows of the forest and a single 
star which burned in the darkness of the night. 

When I looked again at the picture of Madeleine I 
noticed the eyes seemed more eager and alive than before. 
This, however, was explained by the fact that, having 
gazed into the darkness for a moment, all objects in the 
lighted room would seem more vivid by comparison. 

But what I could not explain so easily was an absurd 
impulse to rise, open the window in obedience to the 
desire of the portrait and then turn toward it in expec- 
tation of its thanks. And this impulse was so strong 
that I almost involuntarily obeyed it. 

In truth, I expected to find no change in the appear- 
ance of the painted Madeleine—as I certainly had not 
entirely taken leave of my senses. But the current of 

air which swept into the room through the open case- 
ment immediately extinguished my lamp, and the por- 
trait with its strange, eager eyes, was swallowed in the 
complete darkness of the little room. 

Something light and swift and passing outward, fanned 
my cheek. Some winged thing of the night, I thought 
—and I leaned far out of the window. 
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The shadows were profound. The sky was low and 
black. The immense trees seemed to detach themselves 
from the surrounding darkness and stand out black even 
against blackness. Ina rift of the clouds above them 
gleamed a single star, and here and there beneath their 
heavy shadows I saw a restless, steely light. 

The Reed Pool! I remembered that Madeleine had 
leaned from this little window to gaze on this water as 
I gazed now. Yes! There was the star on its breast— 
a single point of warmer light. 

I know not why, but I trembled and grew cold as I 
looked from her little window on the sky with its one 
star, the trees, and the pool. 

Strange, still, death-giving water! 

It slept yet it lived. I divined the ceaseless agitation 
locked in its bosom as betrayed by the incessant oscil- 
lation of its reeded surface. What dark dreams pos- 
sessed, what visions tormented it beneath the green 
mantle time had thrown half across its face ? Hark to 
the moaning of the wind among the rushes on its banks! 
What strange things had they whispered to Madeleine to 
turn her heart from those to whom she was dear? The 
moon looked coldly out from a black mass of clouds and 
I saw the closed lilies trembling far out on the black pool. 

What evil fascination lay in its marshy depths ? 

My soul found its darkest shadow reflected in this 
black mirror into which I gazed as though bound by 
some spell, indefinable as irresistible. 

ind now bythe bank nearest me, where the rushes 
grew'rank with tufted heads bending to every breath of 
the night wind, something seemed to gather shape and 
form beneath my straining eyes. 

The moon showed her face fitfully between the clouds’ 
thick curtains, but there, there by those gnarled and 
twisted trees whose shadow lay heavily over the rushes, I 
could distinguish something which was not shadow. 
But what it was I could not tell. 

Was it the spectre of the pool ? 

Had the tormented spirit freed itself from its marshy 
fastness to lie cradled among the swaying reeds ? 

What was this huge body and enormous head, these 
terrible, twisting arms that reached out as if to tear me 
from the window and drag me down to the unknown 
horror of their embrace ? 

I tried to escape. I was nailed to my place at the 
window, benumbed and powerless. 

I tried to close my eyes and shut out the terrible vision! 
It held my gaze through some mysterious power 
stronger than my will. 

And yet over all my fear I was conscious of a sense 
of expectancy. My very attitude, as I leaned forward 
with my fascinated gaze fixed upon the shadow cradled 
on the pool, was one of breathless attention. 

And now something rapid, furtive,white, and seemingly 
wind-blown, moved between me and the spell of the 
shadow, and I knew my expectation would be realized. 

An instant, and the woman—or her spectre—paused, 
turned and faced my window. A pale ray shot from 
the moon and rested on the paler face. I recognized it 
—the face of the portrait—the face of Madeleine! 

There was time but for that one brief glance when the 
figure turned and hurried on toward the pool. 

The wind must have changed, for the rushes, which 
had swayed over toward my casement, now bent their 
restless heads to meet her swift feet, and toward her the 
awful nameless shadow stretched its writhing arms. 

Madeleine paused again, hesitated, trembled as if 
seized by violent emotion. 
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Now she swayed forward as if to clasp the hideous 
spectre which beckoned her on. 

Now she shrank back as if terror-stricken. 

But suddenly she started rapidly forward and pursued 
her course without further hesitation until she was but 
a fine, fleeting streak of white beneath the black shadows 
of the distorted trees, and I knew she must stand where 
the earth slipped loosely into the water. 

On the very brink she stood white and still. 

God! What would she do ? 

The moon drew the clouds across her face. A single 
star burned in the sky and a single star lay pallid on the 
surface of the pool. 

The rushes swayed in the night winds. 

And I did not dream! What I speak, I saw. 

The girl’s figure stood immobile, white against the 
night. Once only she turned with outstretched hands 
toward her home and a great hope filled my heart that 
she would return. 
tufted rushes, the shadow rolled its huge head and 
raised its arms in menace and then— 

Then she put out her young arms to meet it, and all 
in her white garments, like the garments of a bride or 
one dead, she slipped into its hideous embrace. 

I saw the water rise to her slender hips and then to 
her white bosom, and then to her white, white face. 

I saw the rushes quiver and the pale star tremble. 

I saw the Thing shudder convulsively and its frightful 
head roll from side to side and its huge body lash the 
shores of the pool. Then its writhing arms uplifted arid 
enfolded her, and the pale star died on the black breast 
of the pool and night unfurled her shadowless mysteries. 

I fell, cold and shaking, to my chamber floor. 

Oh horrible death! To drown in that dark and 
noisome water! To feel the dank rushes sweep one’s 
cheek and lie against the throat! To feel the treach- 
erous marsh fasten about one’s feet and the bending 
reeds slip from one’s hopeless hands. 

Oh God! was that a cry ? 

No, no! Who could cry out when the black water 
filled the mouth and stole away the breath! 

To drown—to die—without a single cry! 

Oh, horrible! horrible! 

At last I found strength to rise and light my lamp. 
I turned a fearful glance toward the portrait of Made- 
leine. Then I fell, senseless, on the bed. 

I had seen that in place of the eager, ardent. living- 
beyond gaze directed toward the window, the eyes in the 
portrait were now cast down. 

Morning came. I avoided the window and the por- 
trait. I went to the table silent and distressed. Nota 
word was spoken until the end of the sombre meal. 
Then Monsieur Chartier asked me at what hour I would 
like to go over the estate. 

“Immediately,” I responded, “as I intend leaving 
Les Aulnes as early as possible to-day.” 

The manner in which my steward and his wife re- 
ceived this abrupt statement betrayed no surprise. 
As we passed out of the court, I observed a huge ruin 
at the other side of the Reed Pool. 

“ What is that ?” I asked Chartier. 

“All that remains of the old chapel, monsieur. It is 
both dangerous and unsightly, but your father would not 
have it torn down because of a fine old window which 
still stands in the wall nearest the Chateau. One can 
see it easily from here, because of the light behind it 
from the holes in the roof. It is one of the holy 
Apostles with the arms raised in supplication to God.” 


But a dark wave swept over the 
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I followed the direction of Monsieur Chartier’s finger 
and the remainder of his words came to me as though I 
had heard them in a dream— 

“ At night when the moon rises behind the ruin, the 
reflection of the saint’s figure is thrown across the Reed 
Pool. God forgive us, monsieur, but it is indeed an 
awful, a terrible thing to see!” 

I drew a deep breath of relief, and yet the weight was 
not lifted from my spirit. 

A large piece of linen fluttered over the grass, and 
brushed against one of my knees. 

“The poor mother grows forgetful,’’ said Chartier. 
“We shall lose our linen.” 

And the white figure—light and swift! 
piece of linen blown by the wind? 

When one is nervous . 

But the face? 

Ah, the face! I knew it was the face of the portrait— 
the face of the mysterious Madeleine. 

That night, I left for Paris. 

* * * * * * 


Why not a 





Three years passed. I sold Les Aulnes to an Indus- 


trial Society which purposed draining the marshes 
throughout the whole unhealthy district of 

I spent some months in travel, and gradually, the 
haunting memory of that night of horrors spent on the 
old estate ceased to pursue me through sleepless hours. 
One morning at Paris I picked up a daily paper and 
chanced upon a paragraph relating to the work of 
drainage at Les Aulnes. The country was graphically 
described, and before my eyes rose those pallid faces 
against the background of hideous green, the sombre 
shadows of the twisted trees, the mystery of the Reed 
Pool. I read on: “Among the many pools on the estate 
proper is one which has long been famous in the super- 
stition of the country. It is said that each night a 
horrid spectre of huge proportions lies cradled among 
the reeds on its surface. Persons of intelligence ac- 
counted for the apparition as the shadow of a saint’s 
figure from a window in the old chapel on the estate, 
but, although during the recent improvement at Les 
Aulnes the chapel was demolished, and the 
with the saint’s figure carried where the moon can no 
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longer play tricks behind it, the hideous shadow still lay 
by night on the surface of the pool. This mysterious 
marsh has now been made to yield its spectre to the 
society which has undertaken the drainage of the 
country, but the discovery of a skeleton deeply imbedded 
in the black mud where the rushes grew thickest along 
the margin of the pool, has not lessened the popular 
superstition. Examination proved the skeleton to be 
that of a young woman, and appearances indicated that 
it had lain about three years in this strange grave.” 

The paper fell from my hands. 

Madeleine! 

Great God! 

It was she—the poor little one! And I had been 
powerless to stretch out a hand to save her—I, who had 
watched her go down to her awful death. 

Wait! What was this? 

These broken words—this pathetic voice—this sad 
old face? The father of Madeleine—M. Chartier—and 
I seemed to hear him saying, “ That was a month ago, 
monsieur, and you may forgive us that we are sad.” 

I closed my eyes, shuddering. 

I had then seen not one spectre, but two, on that 
memorable night in the chateau! 

The girl was dead a month when I reached Les Aulnes! 
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TREASURE TROVE—RESURRECTING OLD FAVORITES 








Jolly Good Ale—A Christmas Poem—John Still 


I cannot eat but little meat— 
My stomach is not good; 
But sure, I think that I can drink 
With him that wears a hood. 
Though I go bare, take ye no care; 
I am nothing a-cold— 
I stuff my skin so full within 
Of jolly good ale and old. 
Back and side go bare, go bare ; 
Both foot and hand go cold ; 
But, belly, God send thee good ale enough, 
Whether zt be new or old / 
I love no roast but a nut brown toast, 
And a crab laid in the fire; 
A little bread shall do me stead 
Much bread I do not desire. 
No frost or snow, no wind, I trow, 
Can hurt me if I wold— 
I am so wrapt, and thoroughly lapt 
Of jolly good ale and old. 
Back and side go bare, go bare ; 
Both foot and hand go cold ; 
But, belly, God send thee good ale enough, 
Whether it be new or old! 
And Tyb, my wife, that as her life 
Loveth well good ale to seek, 
Full oft drinks she, till you may see 
The tears run down her cheek; 
Then doth she trowl to me the bowl 
Even as a malt-worm should ; 
And saith, “sweetheart, I took my part 
Of jolly good ale and old.” 
Back and side go bare, go bare ; 
Both foot and hand go cold ; 
But, belly, God send thee good ale enough, 
Whether tt be new or old! 
Now let them drink till they nod and wink, 
Even as good fellows should do; 
They shall not miss to have the bliss 
Good ale doth bring men to; 
And all poor souls that have scoured bowls, 
Or have them lustily trowled, 
God save the lives of them and their wives, 
Whether they be young or old! 
Back and stde go bare, go bare ; 
Both foot and hand go cold ; 
But, belly, God send thee good ale enough, 
Whether it be new or old! 
What I Live For—G. Linneus Banks 
I live for those who love me, 
Whose hearts are kind and true; 
For the heaven that smiles above me, 
And awaits my spirit too ; 
For all human ties that bind me, 
For the task by God assigned me; 
For the bright hopes left behind me, 
And the good that I can do. 


I live to learn their story, 

Who've suffered for my sake ; 
To emulate their glory, 

And follow in their wake; 
Bards, patriots, martyrs, sages, 
The noble of all ages, 

Whose deeds crown history’s pages, 

And time’s great volume make. 
I live to hold communion 

With all that is divine; 

To feel there is a union 
Twixt nature’s heart and mine; 


To profit by afiliction, 
Reap truths from fields of fiction, 
Grow wiser from conviction, 
And fulfil each grand design. 
I live to hail that season, 
By gifted minds foretold, 
When men shall live by reason, 
And not alone by gold; 
When man to man united, 
And every wrong thing righted, 
The whole world shall be lighted 
As Eden was of old. 
I live for those who love me, 
For those who know me true; 
For the heaven that smiles above me, 
And awaits my spirit too; 
For the cause that lacks assistance, 
For the wrong that needs resistance, 
For the future in the distance, 
And the good that I can do. 
The Dog Guard—/. Boyle O' Retilly—Songs and Legends 
There are lonesome places upon the earth 
That have never re-echoed a sound of mirth, 
Where the spirits abide that feast and quaff 
On the shuddering soul of a murdered laugh, 
And take grim delight in the fearful start, 
As their unseen fingers clutch the heart, 
And the blood flies out from the griping pain, 
To carry the chill through every vein ; 
And the staring eyes and the whitened faces 
Are a joy to these ghosts of the lonesome places. 
But of all the spots on this earthly sphere 
Where these dismal spirits are strong and near, 
There is one more dreary than all the rest,— 
"Tis the barren island of Rottenest. 
On Australia’s western coast, you may— 
On a seaman’s chart of Fremantle Bay— 
Find a tiny speck, some ten miles from shore: 
If the chart be good, there is something more,— 
For a shoal runs in on the landward side, 
With five fathoms marked for the highest tide. 
You have naught but my word for all the rest, 
But that speck is the island of Rottenest. 
Tis a white sand-heap, about two miles long, 
And say half as wide; but the deeds of wrong 
Between man and his brother that there took place 
Are sufficient to sully a continent’s face. 
Ah, cruel tales! were they told as a whole, 
They would scare your polished humanity’s soul ; 
They would blanch the cheeks in your carpeted room, 
With a terrible thought of the merited doom 
For the crimes committed, still unredrest, 
On that white sand-heap called Rottenest. 
Of late years the island is not so bare 
As it was when I saw it first; for there 
On the outer headland some buildings stand, 
And a flag, red-crossed, says the patch of sand 
Is a recognized part of the wide domain 
That is blessed with the peace of Victoria’s reign. 
But behind the lighthouse the land ’s the same, 
And it bears grim proof of the white man’s shame ; 
For the miniature vales that the island owns 
Have a horrible harvest of human bones! 
And how did they come there? that’s the word; 
And I'll answer it now with the tale I heard 
From the lips of a man who was there, and saw 
The bad end of man’s greed and of colony law. 
Many years ago, when the white man first 
Set his foot on the coast, and was hated and cursed 
By the native, who had not yet learned to fear 
The dark wrath of the stranger, but drove his spear 
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With a freeman’s force and a bushman'’s yell 

At the white invader, it then befell 

That so many were killed and cooked and eaten, 

There was risk of the whites in the end being beaten ; 
So a plan was proposed,—’twas deemed safest and best 
To imprison the natives in Rottenest. 


And so every time there was white blood spilled, 
There were black men captured ; and those not killed 
In the rage of vengeance were sent away 

To this bleak sand isle in Fremantle Bay ; 

And it soon came round that a thousand men 

Were together there, like wild beasts in a pen. 

There was not a shrub or grass-blade in the sand, 
Nor a piece of timber as large as your hand ; 

But a government boat went out each day 

To fling meat ashore—and then sailed away. 





For a year or so was this course pursued, 

Till ‘twas noticed that fewer came down for food 

When the boat appeared; then a guard lay round 

The island one night, and the white men found 

That the savages swam at the lowest tide 

To the shoal that lay on the landward side,— 

*Twas a mile from the beach,—and then waded ashore ; 
So the settlers met in grave council once more. 


That a guard was needed was plain to all ; 

But nobody answered the Governor’s call 

For a volunteer watch. They were only a few, 

And their wild young farms gave plenty to do ; 

And the council of settlers was breaking up, 

With a dread of the sorrow they’d have to sup 
When the savage, unawed, and for vengeance wild, 
Lay await in the wood for the mother and child. 
And with doleful countenance each to his neighbor 
Told a dreary tale of the world of labor 

He had, and said, ‘‘ Let him watch who can, 

I can’t;”” when there stepped to the front a man 
With a hard brown face and a burglar’s brow, : 
Who had learned the secret he uttered now 

When he served in the chain-gang in New South Wales, 
And he said to them: “ Friends, as all else fails, 
These ’ere natives are safe as if locked and barred, 
If you'll line that shoal with a mastiff guard!” 


So, three weeks after, the guard was set; 

And a native who swam to the shoal was met 

By two half-starved dogs, when a mile from shore,— 
And, somehow, that native was never seen more. 


For a year, each day did the government boat 

Take the meat to the isle and its guard afloat. 

In a line, on the face of the shoal, the dogs 

Had a dry house each, on some anchored logs ; 

And the neck-chain from each stretched just half way 
To the next dog’s house; right across the Bay 

Ran a line that was hideous with horrid sounds 
From the hungry throats of two hundred hounds. 

So one more year passed, and the brutes on the logs 
Had grown more like devils than common dogs. 
There was such a hell-chorus by day and night 

That the settlers ashore were chilled with fright 
When they thought—if that legion should break away, 
And come in with the tide some fatal day! 

But they ‘scaped that chance; for a man came in 
From the Bush, one day, with a ’‘possum’s skin 

To the throat filled up with large pearls he’d found 
To the north, on the shore of the Shark’s Bay Sound. 
And the settlement blazed with a wild commotion 
At sight of the gems from the wealthy ocean. 

Then the settlers all began to pack 

Their tools and tents, and to ask the track 

That the bushman followed to strike the spot,— 
While the dogs and natives were all forgot. 

In two days, from that camp on the River Swan, 

To the Shark’s Bay Sound had the settlers gone ; 
And no merciful feeling did one retard 

For the helpless men and their terrible guard. 
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It were vain to try, in my quiet room, 

To write down the truth of the awful doom 

That befell those savages prisoned there, 

When the pangs of hunger and wild despair 

Had nigh made them mad as the fiends outside ; 

*Tis enough that one night, through the low ebb tide, 
Swam nine hundred savages, armed with stones 

And with weapons made from their dead friends’ bones, 
Without ripple or sound, when the moon was gone, 
Through the inky water they glided on; 

Swimming deep, and scarce daring to draw a breath, 
While the guards, if they saw, were as dumb as death, 
*Twas a terrible picture! O God! that the night 

Were so black as to cover the horrid sight 

From the eyes of the Angel that notes man’s ways 

In the Book that will ope on the Day of Days! 


There were screams when they met,—shrill screams of pain! 


For each animal swam at the length of his chain, 
And with parching throat and in furious mood 

Lay awaiting, not men, but his coming food. 

There were short, sharp cries, and a line of fleck 

As the long fangs sank in the swimmer’s neck ; 
There were gurgling growls mixed with human groans, 
For the savages drave the sharpened bones 

Through their enemies’ ribs, and the bodies sank, 
Each dog holding fast with a bone through his flank. 
Then those of the natives who ’scaped swam back ; 
But too late! for scores of the savage pack, 

Driven mad by the yells and the sounds of fight, 
Had broke loose and followed. On that dread night 
Let the curtain fall: when the red sun rose 

From the placid ocean, the joys and woes 

Of a thousand men he had last eve seen 

Were as things or thoughts that had never been. 


When the settlers returned,—in a month or two,— 
They bethought of the dogs and the prisoned crew, 
And a boat went out on a tardy quest 

Of whatever was living on Rottenest. 

They searched all the isle, and sailed back again 
With some specimen bones of the dogs and men. 


Admonition to Nuns—Nicholas Nazianzen—Gregory I, 
With circumspection tread life’s slippery ground, 
And ever waiting on thy God be found. 

Be thou as Hesper, amid the starry train, 

*Mid gems the pearl, the lily on the plain; 
*Mid birds the dove, the olive in the wood, 
The calm that smoothes the bosom of the flood. 
The world’s unhallowed joys, O virgin, spurn, 
And unto Christ, thy radiant bridegroom, turn. 
Lead, O lead Him to thy fragrant bower, 
Where purity unfolds her spotless flower. 
Where every charm and every beauty meets, 
Perennial pleasures and immortal sweets. 

In His most sacred hand, thy hand infix, 

And thy pure myrrh with myrrh celestial mix. 
Oh, blend thy pure ineffable desire 

With the chaste fervor of His hallowed fire. 
And all the graces of the soul combined, 

Blend with the graces of the heavenly mind. 
Let Him thy bright and glorious beauty see ; 
Let Him thy Lover and thy Bridegroom be ; 
Lo, He hath torn thy maiden veil aside, 

And wondered, viewing His transcendant bride: 
August, enthroned, in Orient pearl arrayed, 
Lovely before, but now far lovelier made. 

Thy Lord will bear thee to His sacred bowers, 
And wreathe thy head with ever-blooming flowers. 
Thy Lord will bear thee to His seat on high 
And spread the bridal feast above the sky, 
While choral angels with aérial strains, 

And heavenly warblings fill the golden plains. 
For thee the vine-empurpled cup infuse, 

With balm nectarious and ambrosial dews. 

Bid sacred wisdom’s awful page unroll 

And pour its radiance on thy raptured soul. 
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The Battles of the War—New Orleans Picayune 

The manager of one of the railroads that lies chiefly 
in Tennessee has issued a map of the Southern States 
on which is dotted what is represented to be the locality 
of every chief battle of the civil war. Of course the 
lesser actions are not given, and only considerable bat- 
tles are mentioned; the whole number is put down at 
892. They are distributed by States as follows: 


PORNSYIVANIA _.... 0.0660. s000 DPA POMO... cs cccacsanescee 21 
EOD s a-6.. 009-0153 eee ee oe, re 15 
District of Columbia....... Pee 5 cia scesere sa wieaw'sa 50 
eee B08 | South CarOuns.....<.000:0:40 20 
WHOSE VGTIRS ....6.04.0:0:5..05°6 51| North eon re 31 
EC r SURI ba ceenn oev0 sss weces 2 
{nee 140 | SE DR 2 
Ps a gotn contenant a I nso 6:96:52 9:0 0 er0ie'eins I 
Le a ere 62 | | Kansas ........00eeeeeeee 2 
ot are 37| Indian ‘Territory ......... 2 
Mississippi ..... 47 | Texas... ....... , 4 


Capt. Frederick Phisterer, late of the United States 
army, in his supplementary volume of Statistical Record 
of the Military Actions in the Civil War (published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1883), gives the 
date and place of every engagement, beginning at Fort 
Sumter, April 12th and 13th, 1861, and ending with the 
surrender of Gen. Kirby Smith’s forces May 26th, 1865. 
A surrender is classed as an engagement, and he sums 
up all meetings of opposing forces, whether many or 
few participated, at 2,261. There were in each year 
such actions and engagements as follows: 


UR ai pint oce aks nd 6d aerate Se Ga i aa ad Renker eal | aZavat 150 
eR TET daceesidviee, oo eere eee Meese weeereer me 564 
I «eagle Ria dead s AK Sica RSet SRNR Lae oa ee 62 

ray aires ote 2 son's) wx anin Hie pa Cae “eee eres wt 779 
Baer araeGS ROSS j pericaeea re mnee cuamsaeals 135 


Of course rr was the bloody year, not only because 
of its greatest number of battles, but also because of 
the desperate campaigns of Grant in Virginia, and the 
heavy operations in Tennessee and Georgia, counted up 
so terribly in losses. Capt. Phisterer figures up the en- 
gagements by States as follows: 


PORRSYIVODIG .... 60.6 :0:9 000.0% it RR natin wewwiencs pn cees I4 
Ee eee 90) ATEAMSAS 0026 600 ceccess 167 
District of Columbia....... Ey WN ocesc ceecccuns 298 
WES VITEIMIR, 6066050008 oe |, rr 138 
IN a ok oe swecceseus OEE x hc oineinwoesssde 3 
Norte Carolina... 0 ..sses Se ee 4 
South Carolina...... ee I 
eee SO Pe 5 50:610.6-40 4600s 008 244 
ER rr ee Ce ee 7 
PE ridcevincey eens | New Mexico. ..........0. 10 
i nee 136 Indias Teritory...........6-++ 17 
DOE os itckgedes . 118] 


The fights with the Indians in the Western and North- 
western States and Territories are not enumerated 
above, for although they exerted some little influence in 
the civil war, they had no connection with the Confed- 
erates. These are rather curious statistics, and they show 
how the terrible conflict pervaded the entire Union. 


The Papal Revenues—From The New York Tribune 
Leo XIII., most probably, has never thought seriously 

of leaving the Vatican, whence he governs the Catholic 

world, and where he enjoys the moral and financial 


means for that purpose. To speak only of the papal 


exchequer, it must be remembered that the devotion of 
the faithful has always been found to be equal to its 
necessities. 


Pius IX. and his successor proudly de- 








clined to receive one cent from the 3,000,000 lire, or 
$600,000, of the annual revenue which the Italian 
chambers ordered by the “law of guarantees” to be set 
aside for the pope, and which, since 1870, when the 
temporal power disappeared, has accumulated in the 
Italian treasury. The only financial resources of the 
holy see lies in the product of the voluntary tax, called 
“ Peter’s Pence,” a name of British origin, for the volun- 
tary tribute which the ancient kings of England raised for 
the benefit of the papacy was known under the name of 
“S. Peter’s penning.” In 1861, just after the first dismem- 
berment of the pontifical states, by which fifteen out of 
his twenty provinces were snatched from the pope, while 
leaving on him an undiminished financial burden, the 
collection of the Peter's Pence was systematized for the 
first time. Previous to that epoch the pontifical revenue, 
which amounted to 66,000,000 francs or lire ($13,200,- 
000) in 1850, had increased in 1860 to $89,000,000 francs, 
paid by the 3,000,000 taxable people then residing in the 
papal states. Ten years later, in 1870, the pope had no 
subjects, no territory, and no other budget than that 
produced by the Peter’s Pence, which was formerly only 
a chapter in the holy see’s budget. The devotion of 
Roman Catholics thrcughout the world has always been 
up to the necessities of the situation, which requires 
about 7,000,000 francs ($1,400,000) a year. The pope, 
in fact, though imprisoned by his own will within the 
walls of the Vatican, is obliged, nowithstanding, to pro- 
vide for the universal administration of the charch. He 
has to maintain nuncios in different capitals of the old 
and new world, to correspond with more than 1,000 
Episcopal sees in every part of the globe, to support 
missionaries abroad, to maintain at Rome the congre- 
gation and ecclesiastical tribunes, which study and 
elucidate theological, canonical, and liturgical questions 
of all countries and in all languages; to pay the cardinals’ 
salaries, and those of the dignitaries and other employees 
of the pontifical court; to furnish funds for the support 
of some ecclesiastical schools, as well as for keeping in 
order the sacred “ Basiliques,” churches or chapels, like 
St. Peter, St. Mary Major, St. John Lateran, and finally, 
the pope considers as one of his most imperious obliga- 
tions to preserve intact and even to improve those coi- 
lections, libraries, and museums, whose artistic marvels 
are the glory of the Vatican and the pride of civilization. 
Seven million lire, hardly $1,400,000, appears to be a 
rather inadequate amount of money for the accomplish- 
ment of so many duties. Still, Leo XIII. manages so 
as to have enough. It is true, he does not spend any- 
thing for himself, or for his relatives, who experience for 
themselves that the glorious times when popes pushed 
forward and enriched their kinsmen have passed away. 
He has warned them that after his death nothing shall 
come to them out of the innumerable and precious gifts 
sent to Leo XIII. personally from every part of the 
world on the occasion of his jubilee. He holds that 
these riches were actually offered to the church through 
him as an intermediate. Many of his predecessors gave 
their relatives palaces, big sums of money, and titles of 
dukes, princes, etc. Leo XIII. was satisfied with con- 
ferring upon his nephews, even the young and brilliant 
Comillo, the title of count, which helped them some- 
what in contracting advantageous marriages. The col- 
lections of St. Peter’s Pence have produced, on an aver- 
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age, since 1870, a little more than 7,000,000 lire; and 
they never were under 6,000,000 in any year. Of that 
amount, two-thirds are furnished by France alone, while 
Italy, which is drawing such material and moral profit 
from the presence of the pope at Rome that she would 
forcibly oppose his departure from there, contributed 
last year only 15,000 lire ($3,000) to the Peter’s Pence 
fund. No general organization is provided toward the 
collecting of that fund; no fixed or regular method of 
collection has ever been established. Everywhere the 
offering is free and anonymous. Two collections only 
take place each year in the churches, and pence or silver 
coins are thrown into the basket by the faithful who feel 
disposed to tender their offering. On some occasions 
a supplement of revenue comes to the pope, as, for in- 
stance, on the 1st of January last, when he officiated at 
what is called his golden mass, he received more than 
3,000,000 lire ($600,000) for his fees. It is the habit of 
giving a fee for every special mass to the priest who 
officiates, a fee which is usually as low as twenty cents 
in village churches of Europe. At the jubilee of Leo 
XIII., besides the sacred vases, the clerical vestments, 
and other precious ornaments offered to him, he received 
a half million francs from the single convent of the 
Grand Chartreuse, near Grenoble, France, where the 
Carthusian monks manufacture their celebrated cordial. 
From all these sources money is poured down at the 
Vatican in sufficient quantities to answer all require- 
ments. Leo XIII., whose ascetic mode of living is well 
known, does not spend for his own wants $1,000 a year. 





Consumption of Liguors—Weine and Spirit Circular. 

The following tabular statement, compiled from the 
last quarterly report of the Bureau of Statistics, shows 
the total and per capita consumption of wines, spirits, 
and malt liquors in the United States for the years 1840, 
1850, 1860, and from 1870 to 1888 inclusive: 


! 




















| Total Total Consumption per Capita of Population. 
Year Consumption | _ conus i : 
Ending of ] — 
June 30th, Wines and Distilled Wi Malt AllW a 
| Liquors. Spirits. —. Liquors. oe 
Liquors. 
Gallons. l’r. Gads Gallons. | Gadions. racloms, 
er | 71,244,817 | 2.52 | 0.29 | 1.36 | 4.17 
i | 94,712,353 | 2.23 0.27 | 2.58 | 4.06 
1860 202,374,401 | 2.86 | 35 | 3.22 | 6.43 
- see eee 2,374.40 «=. | 0.35 | J+<< «43 
1870......| 296,876,931 2.07 | 0.32 | §.90 7.69 
Sere 321,031,851 1.62 | 0.40 | 6.09 | 8.11 
a= ac 2 6 | | - Cc = 
en 355,403,233 1.63 | O.4r | 6.65 8.74 
1873......| 387,581,432 1.63 | ©.4§ | 97-27 9.29 
ee 384,529 869 | 1.51 0.48 | 699 8.98 
oy, oe 381,065,045 | 1.50 0.45 | 6.971 8.66 
“tf = aa | . ma . 
oo, eer | 387,952,085 | 1.32 0.45 | 6.83 8.60 
ee | 386,723,115 | 1.29 0.47 | 6.58 8.34 
See 392,165,242 | 1.09 0.47 | 6.68 8.24 
ee 423,261,090 | I.II 0.50 | 7.05 | 8.66 
ie | 506,076,400 1.26 0.56 8.26 10.08 
ee .| 538,882,175 ‘.37 0.47 8.63 10.47 
1882......| 625,499,883 | 1.39 0.48 | 9-97 | 11.84 
oo, ae | 655,728,207 | 1.45 0.48 | 10.18 12.11 
ae | 691,653,443 1.46 0.37 10.62 | 12.45 
1885......| 688,632,415 t.3 0.38 | 10.44 | 12.06 
1886. | 737,296,554 :.23 0.38 | rr 18 12.62 
ee 821,138,648 r.18 | 0.54 11.96 | 13.68 
Skewes | 879,767,476 1.23 | 0.59 12.48 14.30 





The very heavy increase in the per capita consump- 
tion of malt liquors is attributable almost wholly to the 
discriminating effects of the high tax on spirits as against 
the very low tax on beer and ale. Anda glance at the 
statistics for each successive year since 1870 will show 
how steadily and surely the economic effects of this dis- 
crimination are manifesting themselves. If we were 
getting a better beer there would be room for some 
toleration of this Governmental favoritism; but, unhap- 
pily, the quality of American beer is steadily deteriorat- 
ing, and already there are thousands of well-informed 
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people who scrupulously refuse to touch it on account 
of its injurious effects. A hopeful sign of the times, 
however, is the increased per capita consumption of 
wines, for a people’s advance in civilization and refine- 
ment is always marked by an increased consumption of 
pure wines. The increase is, of course, due in large 
measure to the fact that domestic wines are free of tax, 
while the excise levied on foreign wines is not only ex- 
orbitant, but in large measure prohibitive. But the 
same facts point clearly enough to the reasons why so 
many of our domestic wines are sold under foreign 
labels. When our domestic producers rise to a full ap- 
preciation of the fact that it is genuine merit, far more 
than price, that popularizes wines, they will invite rather 
than fear competition from every quarter. The appar- 
ently heavy decrease in the per capita consumption of 
distilled spirits is very misleading. ‘The tax discrimina- 
tion in favor of the lighter beverages has, of course, had 
very considerable effect, but nothing like so much as 
these figures indicate. In the first place, the statistics 
for 1840, 1850, and 1860 (before the establishment of 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue), showing the very high 
averages with which comparison is made, were compiled 
from the census reports, and hence are speculative and 
necessarily inexact. Beyond that, these official statistics 
account the per capita consumption of distilled spirits at 
ninety degrees proof, whereas fifty to sixty degrees 
strength is a fair average at which all distilled spirits 
pass into actual consumption. There is also to be ac- 
counted the decreased use of spirits for fuel and heating 
purposes since the introduction of coal-oil and other 
modern heating agents. In view of these facts, we re- 
gard the figures for 1840, 1850, and 1860 as so mislead- 
ing that they should be discarded in favor of those for 
1870 as representative of the per capita consumption of 
spirits during three decades preceding the war. 
Where We Used to Live—From The London Star 

A visitor to the Paris Exhibition sends us notes about 
the most instructive row of constructions that illustrate 
the history of human dwellings. There are, to com- 
mence with, artificial rocks, and under them low, dark, 
damp, noisome caves, which represent the homes and 
hearths of the earliest ancestors of the humanrace. But 
what a contrast, what hope for mankind is given in the 
comparison between that clumsy log of wood rudely 
hollowed out to make the sort of boat by which the 
mainland could be reached, and the model just opposite 
of those magnificent transatlantic steamers which from 
Havre reach New York in the brief space of a week. If 
the progress of the future can be gauged from this most 
graphic demonstration of what man has already accom- 
plished, is there anything too great, too perfect, for us to 
anticipate ? There is also a rude tent formed by a few 
sticks covered with cowhides. About this erudite persons 
have held learned dispute. The cowhides are piebald 
in color, and it is argued that in prehistoric times there 
were no mongrel breeds. Then we come to the Egyptian 
house. “A modern construction,” the Egyptologist 
would remark with contempt. “It only dates 1400 B.c., 
and when I used to discuss such subjects with M. Mas- 
pero he scorned to consider any event of more modern 
date than 3000 B.c.” But if this model is of modern 
date, its inhabitants are not quite so young, for the 
gentlemen and ladies who live there both day and night 
are very respectable and worthy mummies who were 
embalmed, so we have it on the best authority, about 
The first eight houses are typical of prehis- 
The second section, from nine to 


2000 B.C. 
toric h bitations. 
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twenty-five, reproduces the earliest historic records car- 
ried forward to modern times. The third section repre- 
sents those peoples, such as the inhabitants of Central 
Africa, who have been outside the general progressive 
movement of humanity. The first of the second period 
is the Egyptian house, with its mummified inhabitants. 
Then follows the Assyrian house, with a tent behind, 
such as Assyrians inhabited when they travelled through 
Western Asia, waging cruel war on all sides. The 
Pheenician house, with its brilliant colors, its loggia, its 
rich ornamentations, recalls the prosperity of that com- 
mercial people who inhabited Tyre and Sidon. Then 
there is a house such as was built by the Hebrew people 
1000 B.c. It is solid, substantial, durable, and suggests 
that plenty was had for the money. In all these dwell- 
ings the roofs are flat, and they are constructed to re- 
sist heat rather than rain or snow. ‘The first dwellings 
with pointed roofs are those of the Etruscan populations 
who inhabited Northern Italy. Then we come upon a 
strange specimen of civilization introduced by the Aryan 
races when they descended from the heights of the Hima- 
layas into the plains of Hindostan. The Persian dwell- 
ing follows next, with blue enamel ornamentations to a 
dome-like roof. After these dwellings of the Aryan races 
in Asia we come to the Aryans of Europe, those who 
from the Caspian Sea crossed the Caucasus and peopled 
Central Europe. Thus we have the German and Gallic 
village dating about a century befcre Christ. In front 
there is a look-out consisting of a small wooden hut, 
standing on stilts, with a little window opening, 
under it a bull’s skull. To have made the picture com- 
plete there should have been the human heads of con- 
quered enemies also dangling from this, the advanced 
post of the village defences. Here, likewise, may be 
seen rude tables made of flat pieces of stone poised on 
other stones, and rough furniture composed of sticks and 
tree trunks. Here may be drunk some gervoise, the 
beer of the ancient Gauls, served by modern Gauls of 
dubious breed, dressed in the nearest approach to the 
Gallic costume to be found among Parisian theatrical 
properties. Now come the habitations of the Greeks 
under Pericles and the Romans under Augustus, and 
finally a Gallo-Roman house at the time of Clovis, which 
tells a tale of woe in language as eloquent as is com- 
patible with the silent character of the stones and mortar. 
Close by is a rude cart or wagon with wheels without 
spokes, made roughly of rounded pieces of wood. This 
was at once the travelling conveyance and the dwelling 
of the barbarous Huns. In these wagons was stored the 
plunder; here rode and slept the women and children; 
but the men were always on horseback. They held de- 
bates on horseback; they were known to sleep on horse- 
back, and they most certainly cooked and ate their 
dinners on horseback. These people with flat faces, 
enormous ears, huge cheek-bones, led by Attila, rode 
rudely over the civilized world, and the Gallo-Roman 
house hard by gives us an idea of the ruin wrought. 
For this house is constructed of bits of columns and 
capitals, fragments of arcades; the ruins of other and 
more splendid dwellings brought together to form this 
one house. In the Gallo-Roman house beer is offered 
as a consolation—not, however, the gervoise at the 
modest price of 14d. a glass, but an ordinary bock at 
the ordinary and more extravagant charge. We have 
now reached the centre of the Champ de Mars and the 
Pont de Jéna, and, to continue the investigation, must 
pass in front of the Eiffel Tower, when we come upon a 
Scandinavian wooden house of the fourteenth century 
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and afterward dwellings of the tenth, thirteenth, and 
sixteenth centuries, giving the Romane, the Medizval 
and the Renaissance styles of architecture. Here a 
little business is done. Under the pretext that the king, 
Henry II. of France, brought over Venetian glass-blowers, 
there are back premises where ornamental glass-blowing 
is done on a small scale, and visitors are invited to see 
the process and receive a present as a memento for the 
modest sum of fifty centimes. As this is identically the 
same work which was seen at the Italian Exhibition in 
London last year, and the present received is barely 
worth a penny, the transaction may not always be con- 
sidered advantageous. In the Byzantium house, that 
comes next, there is also a little trade transacted. Here 
are Oriental women, dressed in the costumes that recall 
the epoch of Justinian, selling what should be fruit, but 
what is, in reality, only painted soap. We now have the 
Slavonian and the Russian houses, and then once more 
we find ourselves in the East, contemplating an excel- 
lent specimen of an Arab’s dwelling. Here, also, there 
are Oriental women selling knick-knacks and casting 
languorous looks on would-be purchasers. Loud is the 
discussion over little trifles, and bold is the man who 
would dispute the price with the formidable Orientai 
dame who, with eyes like sloes, darts murderous glances 
over the sale of a pair of slippers. An habitation of the 
Soudan closes this series of buildings. We now, in con- 
clusion, reach what is classified as “the isolated civiliza- 
tions,” the Japanese house, the Chinese house, the skin 
huts of the Laplanders, and what is meant to be a snow 
hut. The snow is represented by plaster of Paris, but 
the dust raised by the many visitors has so altered its 
color that it requires a strain of the imagination to 
realize what is meant. Then there are curious huts of 
the Negroes who live on the dark continent, and the 
wigwams of the Red Indians from America. After that 
the house belonging to the ancient Incas of Peru ter- 
minates this most remarkable series of architectural and 
archeological studies. The question as to the authen- 
ticity of these dwellings may, however, and indeed, has 
been, raised. M. Charles Garnier, the celebrated 
French architect, to whom Paris is indebted for its Grand 
Opera House, is the author of these series of dwellings, 
and he has already had occasion to defend himself against 
hostile critics. _M. Garnier had to build forty-two differ- 
ent types of habitations on a limited area, and with 
limited resources. He was allowed in all £26,000, and 
under these circumstances, may certainly be congrat- 
ulated on his instructive and accurate achievement. 
Fifty Years Ago—From The Statistician 
Fifty years ago the population of the United States 
was only 17,697,420. The census cost the Government 
$833,427. There were slaves in all the States except 
Maine, Massachusetts, Vermont, and Michigan. Iowa 
had sixteen slaves, Wisconsin eleven, Ohio three, In- 
diana nine, Illinois three hundred and thirty-one; total 
in all the States and Territories was 2,486,228. Fifty 
years ago the first railroad-spike machine was put into 
use, making fifty a minute, forming both point and head. 
Henry Burden, of Troy, N. Y., was the inventor. It 
ranked among the best-paying inventions of modern 
times. Fifty years ago the Whig party held its first 
convention at Harrisburg, Pa., nominating General 
William Henry Harrison, of Ohio, as President of the 
United States. Fifty years ago Joseph A. Adams, for 
the first time, made use of the idea now embodied in 
the art of electrotyping by reproducing from wood-cuts. 
Fifty years ago the first power loom for weaving carpets 
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was set in motion by E. B. Bigelow of Boston. Ten 
yards a day was its original capacity. Fifty years ago 
(1839), the first wheat was shipped from Chicago, 
amounting to seventy-eight bushels. It was sent east- 
ward by the lakes to Buffalo. Fifty-one years ago the 
first fire steam-engine ever made was tested in New 
York. It was invented by Captain John Ericsson. 
Fifty years ago the Sirius and Great Western, the first 
ocean steamships, entered New York Harbor on their 
return trip No.1. Fifty years ago one thousand re- 
formed drunkards marched in procession at the first an- 
niversary of the Washington Society. Fifty years ago 
a law was enacted against duelling in the District of 
Columbia. It grew out of the Cilley-Graves duel. Fifty 
years ago the Cherokee Indians were removed from 
Georgia and placed west of the Mississippi River. Fifty 
years ago was established the first commercial college in 
America, Comer’s College of Boston. Fifty years ago 
the first patent was granted to Goodyear for vulcanized 
India-rubber goods. Fifty years ago a survey was made 
by John Baily for a canal across Central America. Fifty 
years ago John Ericsson was allowed letters patent on a 
steam propeller boat. Fifty years ago beet sugar was 
first made by David L..Child, of Northampton, Mass. 
Fifty years ago the banks in the United States re- 
sumed specie payment. Fifty years ago the Massachu- 
setts Abolition party was organized. Fifty years ago 
wooden clocks had only been in use one year. Fifty 
years ago the daguerreotype was invented in France. 
The Distribution of American Wealth—New York Sun 
One of those curious statistical articles designed to 
show that the rich are growing richer and the poor 
poorer appears in The Forum. It was written by Mr. 
Thomas G. Shearman, in support, it is to be presumed, 
of what are called single-tax theories. To show how 
all the wealth of this country is falling into the hands 
of only a few persons, it contains the following table: 


200 persons at $20,000,000. ....-......+++++- + «Sy,000,000,000 
400 persons at 10,000,000, ...... eee eeeeeeees 4,000,000,000 
1,000 persons at 5,000,000. ...... ee eeeeeeeeees 5,000,000,000 
2,000 persons at 2, SOO, 000, . .ccccccoscccecvces 5 ,000,000,000 
6,000 persons at 1,000,000........... 20008 .. 6,000,000,000 
15,000 persons at 500,000... ccc eccccccvecens 7,500,000,000 
pO ER ee ea 


It will be seen that, according to Mr. Shearman, more 
than half the wealth of the country is in the hands of 
only about 25,000 persons. This seems startling, though 
the calculation is no doubt somewhat exaggerated. 
Most very rich men are credited by common report with 
at least twice as much as they possess; and Mr. Shear- 
man appears to be sufficiently endowed with the imag- 
inative faculty to make the most of his opportunity; but 
reduce his calculation by one-half and say that half the 
wealth of the country is in the hands of 50,000 persons, 
the declaration will still sound startling, but let us see 
if it really has any significance. It is a common error 
to make estimates on accumulated wealth and not upon 
incomes. Grant that half the wealth of the country is 
in the hands of 25,000 persons, and then see what fol- 
lows. The interest on $31,000,000,000 at ‘6 per cent 
would be $1,860,000,000; but what is the total of in- 
comes in this country? On the foundation of the last 
census report we may estimate at 20,000,000 the number 
of persons engaged in gainful occupations at this time. 
Place the average earnings of all these persons at only 
$10 a week or $500 a year, and what kind of a sum do 
we have to figure out ? Their total earnings will be 
$10,000,000,000 at the end of the year. It will be seen 
in this calculation that the importance of the millionaire 
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shrinks away. But the total of incomes in the United 
States is more nearly twenty thousand millions than ten 
thousand millions a year. Again, what would it avail 
the 20,000,000 persons engaged in gainful occupations 
could they divide up among themselves the seemingly 
large total of $1,860,000,000 drawn by the 25,000 rich 
men? It would give them $90 additional apiece—that 
is to say, instead of having to be content with $500 a 
year they would have $590 a year, a sum suggestive at 
best of a slow progress out of their poverty. They 
would learn to expend the additional $90 as they ex- 
pended the original $500, and they would remain as 
poor as ever. Here is the trouble with almost all ‘our 
social reformers. They do not seem to comprehend 
that income is the basis of all wealth, and that the man 
with the largest income is potentially the richest man. 
In their conception wealth seems to be an abstraction 
of some kind entirely superior to earning capacity. This 
is the misconception that vitiates all their philosophy and 
turns their rhetorical flourishes into nonsense. But what 
would it prove if it were true that half of the wealth of 
the United States is held by 25,000 persons? Go back 
to the age of William the Conqueror, and we find that all 
the wealth of England was practically held by one man, 
the personage who stood as the representative of the 
state. During the reign of King John a few score more 
of the inhabitants of the realm succeeded in making 
themselves property holders, and the struggle for pos- 
session has been going on ever since. If we have finally 
reached a condition in this country where it takes 25,- 
ooo men to own one-half of the national wealth and 
eight or ten millions of men to own the other half, we 
are making good progress. We might do better, yet we 
are getting ahead as fast as human stupidity will permit. 
Concerning Hurtful Occupations—The Boston Globe 

There are many occupations in which the eyes have 
to suffer, as very small objects must be critically scru- 
tinized, frequently by artificial light. The objects, in 
order to be distinctly seen, must be brought quite near 
the eye. This necessitates great straining of the eye. 
The eyeball being compressed somewhat by the muscles 
causes congestion, which is increased by artificial light 
in which there is excessive heat. Rays of yellow color 
are very trying to the eyes. Engravers, lapidaries, 
watchmakers, and sewing girls are subject to affections 
of the eyes, due to above-mentioned causes. They lead 
a sedentary life, sitting at work in a constrained attitude, 
with the body bent forward and shoulders rounded, so 
that the thoracic movements are interfered with. This 
produces consumption, the cases of this disease among 
engravers and seamstresses being very numerous. En- 
gravers are also subject to spasms in their fingers, with 
disease of the skin on the hands and forearms. Watch- 
makers who do the repairing have the nail on the right 
thumb thickened and scaly from their manner of open- 
ing watches. The nails on the thumb and index finger 
of the left hand show at the point where they approach 
each other in order to hold delicate pieces a worn ap- 
pearance, and almost complete destruction produced by 
the constant rubbing of the file. Seamstresses are 
sometimes poisoned by the stuffs they work upon. 
Many instances have occurred of arsenical poisoning in 
those who sewed green goods which are colored with 
arsenical salts. A physician of Boston found 8.21 grains 
of it in one square foot of goods. An itching, eczema- 
tous eruption has been produced by tissues colored with 
the bright aniline dyes. Silk thread is also soaked in 
the acetate of lead to increase its weight, and persons 
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who pass it through the mouth in threading needles, and 
then bite it off with the teeth, have suffered from lead 
poisoning. The influence of sewing machines on the 
health of women has often been discussed by eminent 
men with conflicting arguments and evidence. The 
most elaborate investigation is by Duchesne. He found 
that women suffered from muscular pain and great 
fatigue of the lower limbs, with dyspepsia and other 
evils; while other writers agree that moderate work on 
the sewing machine is rather beneficial for health than 
otherwise, and that only where women work from eight 
to ten hours at the treadle evil results are apparent. It 
seems clear, therefore, that the chief source of their 
troubles is fatigue, which with their habits of life, food, 
associations, etc., fully account for the symptoms. As 
the health of women is vastly more important to the 
national vigor than that of men, special care should ever 
be taken to guard it. While there are many workrooms 
where the machines are run by steam or water power, 
there are many where the machines are run by the 
muscles of women. Persons performing delicate opera- 
tions with their fingers, requiring long practice to learn 
and frequently repeated, sometimes suffer from what is 
called writers’ cramp, because it was first noticed in 
penmen. It occurs in all classes of writers, pianists, 
violinists, telegraph operators and others. Musicians 
who play on wind instruments contract emphysema, on 
account of the strain brought to bear on the lungs by the 
thoracic muscles while the expulsion of air is hindered. 
Those who use their voices a great deal, and who are 
obliged to speak in loud tones for a long time, often in 
an impure atmosphere, suffer greatly from the constant 
strain of the vocal organs. Such is the case among 
actors, teachers, singers, and speakers. The most com- 
mon disease among them is pharyngitis, known to all as 
“clergyman’s sore throat.” This is due to improper 
breathing and want of knowledge in giving forth the voice. 
People run away with the idea that gymnasts, athletes, 
wrestlers, are perfect Hercules and cannot know disease. 
It is a mistake. They undergo very universally at times 
severe tests of muscular exertions, and as a result of 
these efforts, combined with their irregular manner of 
living, are usually short-lived men, dying of phthisis and 
heart disease. Railroad employees are exposed to acci- 
dents as well as various disorders of the nervous and cir- 
culatory systems, produced by the constant jarring to 
which they are subjected; in the case of engineers and 
firemen by the sudden changes of weather. According to 
Duchesne, their health for the first few years improves 
and some gain flesh, but, to use his expression, they are 
as a rule tired out at ten years’ service, sufferers at the 
end of fifteen, and after twenty years rarely are able to 
continue in the service. Many lose their eyesight, their 
hearing becomes dull, and pains in the lower limbs render 
walking or standing upright tiresome and difficult. He 
attributes these symptoms to an affection of the spinal 
cord, produced by long standing and vibration of the 
locomotives. The following shows the death rate: 
Phthisis. Age. 


MIN Lb i iidsdonursentdete sss scveuet basen 54.6 
IDS 3.6 ahd divs Heide Se sibiiw ne Weis ede eae nae 19.4 55.9 
PG as: ab gieeereckeeieremienmdemeppenes 11.5 35 
I cc tcate ois Gio 4 tate teaiaawae o's bs reirds 11.5 35 
Roiler-makers... ...... Ride cece eeeh neuen see 31.2 52.2 
Railroad employees,........ Ne bose 21.6 39.7 








Remarkable Rivers—The Earth and tts Wonders 
Among the world’s many natural curiosities are several 
rivers, each of which has some positively unique char- 
acteristic. In Algeria, for instance, there is a small 
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stream which the chemistry of Nature has converted 
into true ink. It is formed by the junction of two small 
rivulets, one of which is very strongly impregnated with 
iron, while the other, running through a large peat marsh, 
imbibes a deal of gallic acid. Letters have been written 
with this compound of iron and gallic acid which unite 
to form the little river. In Colombia there is a river so 
exceedingly sour to the taste that it has been very ap- 
propriately termed the Rio de Vinagre, or Vinegar River. 
The bitterness of the water is caused by an admixture 
of sulphuric acid. Many varieties of fish abound in the 
large Orange River of South Africa until the river passes 
through a rocky region containing copper ores, below 
which the water is said to be poisonous and to kill the 
fish that venture into it. China’s Sorrow is the name 
that has been given to the great Hoang Ho, which rises 
in the mountains of Thibet and follows a wonderfully 
circuitous channel for 3,500 miles to the sea. The way- 
wardness of this mighty volume of water makes the river 
a source of constant anxiety and danger to over 170,- 
000,000 of people inhabiting the central plain of China. 
It is known to have suddenly changed its course nine 
times, each time emptying its floods in a different direc- 
tion, and sweeping towns and villages away in its irre- 
sistible onrush. It has completely changed the physical 
character of a wide area, turning fertile tracts of country 
into a sandy waste on which nothing will grow, or else 
making shallow lakes on which nothing will sail. Mil- 
lions of lives have been lost whenever it has opened its 
mouth, and the ablest engineers in the world have been 
baffled to discover a means of preventing these disas- 
trous overflows. A very curious river is the Webbe 
Shebeyli, of East Africa, a deep and rapid stream abound- 
ing in fish and crocodiles. Though it flows for hundreds 
of miles through fertile lands the immense volume of 
water never reaches the sea. A little north of the 
equator the river loses itself in a desert region a few 
miles from the Indian Ocean. A still more remarkable 
river, though a great deal smaller, is that situated in the 
Mammoth Cave in Kentucky. It flows a distance of 
300 feet beneath the earth’s surface, between banks about 
30 feet apart and ina volume of water 4o feet deep. Roll- 
ing on for about a quarter of a mile it disappears in a 
bank of fine sand, veiled in both its coming and its going 
as the mystery of life itself. The River Lys on its 
entrance into Belgium dashes abruptly over a precipice 
and is lost to sight for nearly half a mile. The Meuse 
also has a subterranean course it has formed for itself, 
extending to a distance of six miles, while the River 
Dromme, in Normandy, on nearing the sea, plunges into 
a hole thirty-nine feet wide, known as the Pit of Soucy, 
from whence it never reappears, except in the form of 
new springs, which are supposed to arise from the lost 
waters. The enormous action water has upon solid 
substance is very well illustrated by two small streams, 
the Hamps and the Manifold, in Derbyshire. Formed 
by the union of several small springs, they flow fora 
short distance, and then turn in close together under the 
face of a hill range. Here they have made for them- 
selves a passage through the solid earth, and for miles 
they flow underground, each maintaining its own com- 
plete individuality, until at length they re-emerge to the 
light by apertures only fifteen yards apart. That their 
waters never intermingle is proved by this experiment 
—that any floating body thrown in where the rivers enter 
the underground passage again appears in the separate 
river into which it has been thrown, when the strange 
streams of water again issue into the light of day. 
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PARAGRAPHS OF NATURAL AND UNNATURAL HISTORY 





“ Jim,” A Darling Coyote—The New York Tribune 

I once owned a coyote; that is, I owned a part in- 
terest in him. I think it was the finest coyote I ever 
saw. He was simply a darling. Fight!—he'd fight any- 
thing, that critter. I once turned him loose on the 
champion bull dog of Evanston, and I wish you could 
have seen that dog after the first minute. He looked 
like a rag-baby. We got Jim, that was his name, near 
Hilliard. I don’t suppose you ever heard about Hilliard. 
It’s on the N. P., not far from Evanston; not a big 
place, you know—water-tank, flume, and four charcoal 
kilns. We were rounded up there in ’79, with 20,000 
sheep, and that coyote used to come around camp at 
night, howling funeral dirges until we made up our minds 
Well, we got him, but we had a big 
job on our hands. Four of us started out on horseback 
with lariats to lasso him. We chased him for about 
fifteen miles, trying for him all the time, but we couldn’t 
get him. Finally he got dead beat, and turned. Then 
the real circus began. Oné of the boys hooked him the 
first time, but that critter chewed the lariat in two in 
three minutes. He backed up against a sage brush and 
snapped and snarled like a mad dog. He had a wicked- 
looking set of teeth, and nobody dared to touch him. 
Three times we hooked him, and each time he chewed 
the lariat in two. He was fuller of fight than ever. We 
had only one good lariat left, and that was Bill Ryder’s. 
Bill allowed that he would fix that coyote. He rode off 
about 100 feet and got his noose ready. He was mighty 
handy with a rope, and when I saw his game, I said: 
“ Now, Mr. Coyote, you’re done for.” Bill dug his spurs 
into his broncho and they came on like a whirlwind. 
As he rushed past the coyote his lariat shot out in a circle 
no bigger than a hat. He caught Mr. Coyote square 
around the neck and jerked him twenty feet. That took 
the life out of him, and he did not try to chew anything 
again that day. We got him to camp and chained him 
toa stake. That night he almost chewed the stake 
through. After that we fixed him with an iron picket. 
How Jim use to howl at first! It was simply terrible. 
We broke him of that, though, by taking him off out of 
sight and leaving him alone at night. When we moved 
camp we used to chuck Jim into a sack and tie it up 
around him, just letting his head stick out. Then we’d 
dump him into the provision wagon. We kept Jim for 
a year and he got so attached to us that I believe he 
wouldn’t have run away if we had unchained him, but 
we never gave him the chance. The next summer we 
struck Green River. If you’ve ever been there you'll 
remember that right in front of the railroad restaurant 
at the station there is a large cage. It’s full of prairie- 
dogs, rabbits, and other small animals. The proprietor 
of the restaurant wanted Jim for his menagerie, and 
after talking the thing over we decided to sell him for 
$10. So Jim went into the menagerie. The next 
morning we went down tosee him. His new owner was 
distracted. All that was left of that menagerie was Jim. 
He’d chewed the whole thing up. The floor of the big 
cage was covered with fur, bones, and skins, while Jim 
sat in one corner, his eyes bloodshot and restless and his 
long white teeth gleaming white. He snapped at every 
one who came near him and looked just as he did the 
day he backed up against the sage-brush. The man 
gave us another $10 to take him away, but that night 


we wanted him. 


spoiled Jim. He was never contented with bacon after 
that, and he got to be a great nuisance. We unchained 
him, hoping he would strike out for himself, but he used 
to hang around camp, howling all night long. We chased 
him off with stones, fired our six-shooters and did every- 
thing we could to frighten him away, but it was no use. 
Finally, we took pity on him and let him alone, but he 
began to droop. Civilized life was too much for him, 
and he died two months after his night in the menagerie. 

Domestic Frogs—A Skunk Farm—N. Y. Evening Sun 

Robert E. Wesson, of Twenty-ninth street and Lex- 
ington avenue, claims to be the only man in the country 
who possesses a fine, thriving family of live frogs, raised 
in captivity from the stage of wiggling pollywoghood. 
About three years ago Mr. Wesson bought out the 
saloon business of a man named Rockwell, who for 
over twenty years had kept the place known as The 
Reviver’s, only a few doors below the house where 
Chester A. Arthur used to live. It is the only saloon on 
Lexington avenue for blocks in either direction, and has 
been famous as a quiet, old-fashioned place, where one 
could sit by a grate fire in a room hung with old prints 
and drink in homely peace. This sort of trade is the 
kind which takes naturally to pets. So it happened that 
Mr. Wesson had a big cat which he trained to do all 
sorts of tricks, a collie pup equally well educated, and a 
glass globe full of gold and silver fish, of which the latter 
were remarkable in having little horns that pointed down 
like tusks from their upper jaws and made their heads 
look like the heads of walruses. All these things and 
more Mr. Wesson provided for the entertainment of his 
guests, and he had lots of fun training them. About 
eighteen months ago a Long Islander was inspecting 
Mr. Wesson’s concatenation of curiosities and asked him 
why he didn’t get some pollywogs and raise a family of 
frogs. He jumped at the idea, and procured several, of 
which only three lived and thrived. He ministered to 
them faithfully while their eyes began to appear, their 
mouths to expand, and their tails to be gradually taken 
up by their bodies, until three frisky little frogs were 
hopping along the bar or swimming about in the globe 
provided for them. About two months after he procured 
the first batch of pollywogs, Mr. Wesson happened to 
be in a bird store uptown when he noticed the biggest 
pollywog he had ever seen—a perfect grandfather of 
pollywogs—offered for sale. This Titan among wigglers 
was as big around as a silver half dollar, and had a tail 
six inches long by actual measurement. Mr. Wesson’s 
heart warmed toward the poor, homeless stranger, and 
after some thought he paid the price demanded—ten 
cents—and carried his prize home with him. The 
bulky infant waxed fat and strong, and matured with 
astonishing rapidity. His growth, together with that of 
the three other pollywogs, engaged the careful and 
studious attention of a dozen of Mr. Wesson’s star cus- 
tomers, among whom one may be called The Professor, 
since he occupies an academic chair in a seat of learning 
not far away. Another may be called The Put, and his 
side partner The Call, from the nature of their daily toil. 
Then there is the gentleman from the Gilsey House, 
who is a regular visitor of the frogs; and the list might 
be prolonged indefinitely. All these naturalists hung 
over the cradle of the frogs and watched their steady 
growth with affectionate interest. The youngest polly- 
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wog grew fastest and fattest, and he is now, at the age 
of sixteen months, twice as big as any of his eighteen- 
month-old companions in the big glass tureen. He has 
a habit of standing erect against the side of the said 
tureen and waving a polite salute to his visitors. He 
first developed that trait about the time that the late 


Mr. Crowley of the Central Park and blessed memory’ 


found this world too cold and harsh to suit him, and so 
Mr. Wesson, thinking that his fat frog resembled Mr. 
Crowley as he used to stand upright and indignant 
against the bars of his cage, named the frog Mr. Crowley 
in honor of the departed chimpanzee. Of the three 
other frogs one is a female, and was hence named Kittie, 
in the hope that she would find Mr. Crowley a congenial 
associate. Another has a face with strongly marked 
Hibernian features, and hence is called Mike. The 
smallest of the four goes by the name of Jonah, for this 
reason: While Mr. Crowley is not cruel or cannibalistic 
in his milder moments, he is at times moved to eat up 
everything within reach, and on two different occasions 
has gobbled the unfortunate Jonah so thoroughly that 
only the end of one hind foot remained out of Mr. 
Crowley’s mouth. Mr. Wesson has been fortunate 
enough to come to the rescue just in time on each of 
these interesting occasions and has dragged Jonah back 
to the light of day ere the life had left his palpitating 
frame. But these two narrow squeaks have told on 
Jonah’s constitution. He is subject to nervous prostration 
and can’t hop from the table to the floor, as the others 
can, without a palpitation of the heart which threatens 
to shorten his life. While Mr. Crowley was growing up, 
Mr. Wesson’s celebrated trained cat got at the tureen 
during the silent watches of the night and tipped all 
the frogs out on the floor. In the morning Mr. Crowley 
was nowhere to be found, and after diligent search it 
was believed that the cat had surely gobbled him and 
black-edged announcements of his death were sent to 
all his friends. Thiswason Mayrsth. On August rsth, 
just three months afterward to a day, Mr. Wesson’s 
bartender, a newly hired man, was working around be- 
hind the bar, when, on moving the ice chest, he was 
astonished to observe a frog sitting in a very collected 
manner on the floor. The young man went and counted 
the frogs in the tureen—one, two, three—all that he 
knew ahything about were in their proper place. With 
a growing suspicion of his own health the young man 
asked a gentleman who was sitting in the back room to 
come and see if he could see a frog on the floor. The 
gentleman was one of the old attendants of the place and 
recognized Mr.Crowley. The restoration of Mr. Crowley 
to his friends was marked by great rejoicings. When 
the room is warm and the company congenial these frogs 
entertain their visitors with most elaborate feats of 
agility. The order of precedence runs: Mr. Crowley 
Jonah, Mike, Kittie. When placed in this order, at the 
word of command Jonah will jump over Mr. Crowley, 
followed by Mike and Kittie. Kittie thus has the 
longest jump, but she clears Mr. Crowley’s head with 
ease. Mr. Wesson has not gota safety net for them, 
as the law provides, but he ought to have. If they are 
ranged together in a happy family group, and Mr. Wes- 
son calls “ Mr. Crowley!” that gentle frog utters a quick 
“Gunk!” of recognition and hops toward him. The 
prudent Mike and the amiable Kittie, also answer to 
their names in the same way and never make mistakes. 
The sedate Jonah is less sure to respond unless he sees 
something to eat, in which case his blasé air vanishes at 
once. Mr. Crowley’s size has evidently made him vain. 
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He is given to sitting apart from the others and con- 
templating his own greatness. On occasions he will 
perform, however; but he requires the whole stage to 
himself. He makesa series of evolutions upon the 
horizontal bar, represented by a lead pencil in Mr. 
Wesson’s hand, with the dignity and grace of a Blondin. 
He and Mike will also spar with each other if they are 
set opposite and an alluring bug dangled between them. 
They throw their fore feet about in proper fashion and 
counter like professionals. Perhaps the most touching 
sight of all is the spectacle of Mike and Jonah in love. 
Mr. Crowley disdains the gentle Kittie, but the other 
two are rivals for her expansive smile. Mike has a green 
nose that flashes as with phosphorescent light, and he 
comes up to Kittie and gently rubs that gleaming feature 
against her head. Kittie sighs a soft “ Gourk!” and 
then the lovelorn Jonah flops up bashfully on the other 
side and utters a croak of affection and throws one 
forefoot across Kittie’s neck. Mike and Jonah catch 
flies for Kittie and bring them to her carefully held in 
their jaws. She accepts their attentions with a simple 
frankness that brings tears to the eyes of Mr. Wesson as 
he tells the story. ‘These demonstratons of affection are 
very frequent, and anybody who doubts the truth of this 
plain, unvarnished tale can go and see for himself. 
* * * * Pa * 

The skunk farm of Fred Clark is about four miles 
from Mt. Morris (N. Y.) on the other side of the Gene- 
see River. It is stocked with 150 skunks, and very soon 
Mr. Clark expects that this number will be increased to 
1,000 or more. Mr. Clark began raising skunks for the 
purpose of selling their skins one year ago last fall. He 
selected a barren acre of land on a steep hillside as a 
site for his farm. He surrounded this plot with a close 
board fence three feet high and set deep in a stone 
foundation, which skunks can neither undermine nor dig 
through. He dug long, narrow holes into the sidehill, 
hollowed out a pit about as big as a half-bushel basket 
at the end of each hole, laid boards over the pits and 
approaches, and then threw on earth enough to prevent 
the penetration of the cold in winter. Then Mr. Clark 
caught his skunks. His neighbors had laughed at him 
a good deal when he first told them of his plan to raise 
skunks and sell their skins. When he built his high 
board fence and honeycombed his father’s side hill with 
skunk nests they laughed harder, and told all the people 
at the old Pine Tavern cross roads and at the Moscow 
corner grocery about foolish young Clark, who had spent 
so much money laying out a skunk farm before he got 
his skunks. They didn’t know that Mr. Clark was a 
skunk tamer, and they thought he couldn’t catch his 
stock without an experience which would sicken him of 
the whole enterprise. Mr. Clark went skunk hunting, 
nevertheless, with a spade and two market baskets. 
Whenever he found a woodchuck’s hole which gave in- 
dications that it contained skunks he dug into it. He 
found eighteen skunks on the first day of his hunt. He 
picked them out of their holes by the back, neck, or tail, 
just as they happened to come, and they never objected. 
They were as docile as kittens in his hands. After he 
had filled both baskets with skunks, Mr. Clark came 
upon two big black fellows, especially valuable for 
breeding purposes. He caught them, removed his coat 
and tied a knot in the end of each sleeve, and tucked a 
skunk in through each armhole. When the neighbors 
saw him come home at the end of his first hunt with a 
basketful of skunks on each arm, a coatful of sunks 
thrown over his shoulder, and smelling only of the pines 
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and hemlocks, they stopped laughing at him and his 
stock farm. Mr. Clark’s novel business has prospered. 
Last May twenty black she-skunks on his farm bore and 
reared 140 little skunks. Mr. Clark then killed off 
about thirty head of his old stock and sold the skins to 
buyers for New York fur dealers for $50. For the coal- 
black skins the buyers pay $1.50 each; for a half-striped 
skin, $1; for a full-striped, 75 cents; for a white skunk 
skin only 25 or 30 cents. Since last May Mr. Clark has 
been killing off his striped and white skunks. He has 
scoured the woods along the Genesee River for the finest 
black he-skunks and has caught some twenty or more 
of them, coal black and as large as tom-cats. He thinks 
he has in them a guaranty of the blackness of the 800 
or more little skunks which he expects next month. 
A Few Animal Peculiarities—From The Zoblogist 

The reason that anything of a red color excites and 
infuriates the ox tribes is because red is the comple- 
mentary color of green, and the eyes of oxen, being long 
fixed upon the green herbage while feeding, when they 
espy anything red it impresses their sight with a greatly 
increased intensity. The same effect is doubtless pro- 
duced upon all grazing animals by a red color. All ani- 
mals which chew the cud have cloven feet. Sheep have 
no teeth in the upper jaw. In some parts of the world 
there are sheep that have most of their fat in their tails. 
These tails weigh so much that they have to be tied on 
small carts, which the sheep draw after them when they 
walk. The carts are made of flat boards on two wheels. 
The fat of the tail is very soft, and is used as butter. 
Whalebone is found in the mouth of the whalebone 
whale, where it forms the substitute for the teeth, of 
which otherwise the animal is destitute. In the hottest 
climates the animals are found most to approach man; 
and those in each great zodlogical division possess the 
organization the most complex and the faculties most 
developed; while in the polar regions are found only 
beings occupying a rank but little elevated in the zoé- 
logical series. The apes, for example, are limited to 
the hottest parts of the two continents; it is the same 
with parrots among birds; the crocodile and tortoise 
among reptiles and with land crabs among the crustacea 
—all animals the most perfect in their respective classes. 
The owl has no motion in the eye, the globe of which is 
immovably fixed in its socket by a strong elastic, hard, 
cartilaginous case, in the form of a truncated cone; but 
in order to compensate for this absence of motion in the 
eye, it is able to turn its head round in almost a com- 
plete circle without moving its body. There is no 
country in which the raven is not found native. The 
margin of the desert, of the jungle or of the forest, in 
the hottest climates; the heights of alternate cliff and 
copse in temperate climates, or the rocks and heaths, 
and even the lichen-clad margins of the inhabited regions 
near the poles, are all equally its abode. Both mandi- 
bles of the parrot’s beak are movable, but most birds 
are able to move only one. The stork is partial to 
kittens as an article of food, and finds them an easy and 
wholesome prey; and the cats reciprocate by a love for 
young storks. The frog, owing to its peculiar structure 
cannot breathe with the mouth open; and if it were 
forcibly kept open, the animal would die of suffocation. 
Fishes swallow their food hastily and without mastica- 
tion, because they are obliged unceasingly to open and 
close the jaws for the purpose of respiration, and can- 
not long retain food in the mouth when quite shut. The 
eyes of hares are never closed, as they are unprovided 
with the eyelids. Instead thereof they have a thin 
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membrane, which covers the eye when asleep, and prob- 
ably also when at rest. This membrane folds like a 
curtain in the corner of the eye, and by an instantaneous 
action flies back when sight is required, and leaves the 
eye immediately and fully open for the exercise of sight. 
Pigs are poor swimmers, their forelegs being set closely 
under them, and when they sometimes fall into the 
water they cut their throats with the sharp points of 
their cloven feet. The horse has no eyebrows. The 
appearance of much white in the eye of a horse indicates 
a vicious nature. The hump on the back of the dromedary 
is an accumulation of a peculiar species of fat, which is 
a store of nourishment beneficently provided against the 
day of want, to which the animal is often exposed. The 
dromedary or camel can exist for a long period upon 
this hump without any other food. The deer is furnished 
with supplementary breathing places in addition to the 
nostrils, and this would appear to be an extraordinary 
provision of nature giving the beast of the chase a freer 
respiration. Tortoises and turtles have no teeth. The 
cuckoo deposits her eggs in the nests of other birds be- 
cause she is the largest of insectivorous birds, and re- 
quires a great quantity of food, for which it must make 
constant search. She places her eggs in the nests of 
other birds with her foot, for if she sat upon tne adopted 
nest while laying the egg the weight of her body would 
disarrange the nest and cause it to be forsaken. The 
crocodile devours all kinds of birds it can get but one, 
the zic-zac. It is said that when the crocodile comes 
on shore, he opens his jaws and this bird enters and 
swallows the leeches which are found about the animal’s 
jaws and teeth, and which have collected there owing to 
the creature being for so long a time in the water. The 
relief afforded by having the leeches withdrawn induces 
the crocodile to tolerate the presence of the bird. The 
faculty the chameleon has of changing its color has been 
attributed to the protective instinct of the animal, by 
which it seeks to render itself less observable by enemies 
by assuming the color of the bed on which it lies. Some 
naturalists attribute this change of color to the disten- 
tion of the chameleon’s body, occasioning differences in 
the cuticle, affecting its reflective properties; others 
that the animal has the power of throwing into its skin 
a different pigment, or coloring matter, from the blood, 
and other, to a peculiar nervous or galvanic action. 
A Savage Battle Between Bulls—St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
Thomas S. Moore, a_ well-known and substantial 
citizen of a Garrard County, tells a graphic story of a 
desperate encounter that occurred on the crest of a knob 
of his neighborhood several days ago between a couple 
of enraged bulls, in which both were killed. The ani- 
mals had wandered to these heights, and, upon sighting 
each other, at once engaged in a duel to the death. In 
speaking of the incident Mr. Moore said: “ Being in- 
terested in the study of geology, I happened to be on 
the knob at the time, and was startled about four o’clock 
in the afternoon by a fearful bellowing. Looking some 
distance ahead, I saw the animals advancing toward each 
other with their noses on the ground, turning this way 
and that and casting dust into the air with their forefeet. 
When only a few yards apart they suddenly leaped to 
the attack with a frightful noise and began to gore each 
other with frightful energy. Above the fierce and noisy 
trampling could be heard the grinding of their inter- 
locked horns and the violent snorting of brutal rage. 
The breeze blew aside the dust, and revealed the tigerish 
character of the onset, as with wide-set limbs and tails 
curling in the air, they charged again, stabbing with 
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their pointed horns. Tiny streams of blood shot down 
their necks and sides, while their distended nostrils 
emitted a reddish foam. The prodigious strength of 
these magnificent animals thus brought into violent 
activity afforded a spectacle both tumultuous and thrill- 
ing. The exertion of the encounter, added to the pain 
of each newly inflicted wound, inflamed their combative 
spirit to the pitch of tempestuous fury. One of the 
bulls, following up a temporary advantage, plunged his 
horns into the chest of his antagonist, and, with a quick 
upward jerk of the head, ripped open the flesh to a 
depth of several inches, while from this gaping wound 
jets of arterial blood began to spurt. In a towering 
passion and with gleaming eyeballs, charging furiously 
upon his adversary, the wounded bull drove his horns 
into its abdomen, making a horrible opening, through 
which the entrails gushed. The impetuous and stormy 
nature of the contest had carried the combatants to the 
verge of the cliff, but, blind with deadly fury they saw 
no danger. Each, mortally wounded and weakening 
momentarily from profuse loss of blood, waged the battle 
with that fiendish desperation shown only in wounded 
animals. The situation now resolved itself into the grim 
condition of the death struggle. With lowered heads 
they backed away a few yards, defiant, implacable, and 
again collided with a force that seemed to split their very 
skulls. This terrific shock staggered the bull with the 
chest wound and forced his eyeballs from their sockets. 
He suddenly piunged forward to his knees on the brink 
of the precipice and remained in a quivering stupor, 
with his open mouth burrowing in the dust. The other, 
tottering and covered with blood, but still terrible in his 
weakness, charged heavily upon his kneeling and sense- 
less foe, struck him in the flank with the force of a 
ponderous projectile and hurled him headlong over the 
precipice. The body executed a somersault in mid-air, 
fell with a noisy crash through the tree-tops upon the 
rocks below, where it was subsequently preyed upon by 
vultures. The remaining bull seemed to realize ina 
stupid way the danger to which he himself was exposed. 
He drew back from the brink over which his hideous 
muzzle had been momentarily thrust, and with his en- 
trails trailing on the ground, staggered a little distance 
off, fell prone, rolled over on his side, shivered a moment, 
and then lay still in death. The battle lasted an hour, 
and in point of sanguinary details and tragic horror has 
no parallel within the limits of my recollection.” 
A Great Elephant Drive—From The Madras Mail 

Success has again attended Mr. Sanderson’s exertions, 
and a fine herd of elephants, fifty. one in number, which 
were driven into a large seventy-acre inclosure on Mon- 
day, August 8th, have been brought out and picketed in 
the open jungle three miles west of the Khedda. It was 
at first supposed that from eighty to a hundred animals 
had been captured, but the big herd apparently separ- 
ated into two portions during the early part of the drive. 
The main body headed straight for the Dodday Gowden 
Parlia gorge, in which the Khedda is situated, while the 
other turned off to the south down a valley leading to a 
forest called Shubur Malay. This was not found out 
until afterward, though the track of the escaped portion 
had been noticed by Mr. R. H. Morris, a planter, who 
acted as Mr. Sanderson’s assistant during the whole of 
the operations. Taking all things into consideration, it 
was just as well that all were not inclosed, as there 
would not have been enough tame elephants to deal 
with them, and even as it was many of the older and 
consequently useless animals had to be shot. By the 
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3d inst. all the strengthening of the fortifications, prepa- 
ration of the gates, etc., had been completed, and all was 
in readiness. On the 7th the welcome news was brought 
by the vigilant trackers that a large herd was quietly 
browsing in Kalliarre Kombé, a favorite cover in close 
proximity to the Khedda gorge, so that little time was 
lost. By the same evening 400 beaters had been col- 
lected and brought into camp from Chamrajnaggur. 
Early the next morning all were assembled at the foot 
of a commanding little hill known as Munegooday, 
where Mr. Sanderson proposed to take up his post and 
direct the drive by means of flag and signals; the men 
had just been mustered and told off to their various 
stations, a few minor preliminaries were being discussed, 
when Mr. Morris noticed the elephants quietly filing 
across an opening in front, and of their own accord 
heading in the direction of the Khedda. To despatch 
the parties that had already been told off to blockade 
the main exits was the work of a very few moments. 
Mr. Morris, with 150 beaters, ran across the valley to 
deploy the men and bring them up in line on the south- 
ern side. Mr. Sanderson himself, with one or two of 
his picked men, remaining to direct the start and bring 
up the northern side. Soon the continuous tapping of 
sticks in one long semicircular line over a mile in length 
proclaimed that the exciting performance had com- 
menced. The elephants came forward quietly and gave 
but little trouble until close to the main entrance of the 
surround. Here an unlucky contretemps occurred. 
Some lunatics more willing than wise got in front of 
them, and the herd broke back a few hundred yards and 
ensconced itself in very thick bamboo cover on the 
banks of theriver. By judiciously giving them an hour’s 
rest, closing in the line of beaters to within short range 
of them, with their little fires, they were subsequently 
forced forward and driven into the inclosure, not, how- 
ever, through the gates. A bright piece of forethought 
on the part of Mr. Sanderson had caused the barricades 
across the river to be removed, so as to give the elephants 
a choice of paths. The wisdom of this was fully exem- 
plified when the animals dashed into and up the river; 
the signal rocket was fired, while the thuds of the falling 
gates and the cheers and shouts of the beaters announced 
the successful issue of the drive. Half the coolies were 
told off to watch with a hut anda watchfire at every 
twenty yards. Next all available hands set to work 
to construct the inner stockade. On Wednesday, the 
roth, the Resident and the Maharajah, with his party, 
arrived on the scene. On Thursday most of the ele- 
phants were driven into the smaller stockade, a few, 
however, remaining outside, headed by a determined 
female, who charged repeatedly, her career being finally 
ended by Mr. Morris when in the act of making a very 
home charge. After the death of this troublesome one, 
which had got nicknamed the Budmash, the rest were 
quietly forced into the stockade by the Kunkias, where 
they settled down peaceably with their companions. 
During the next two days all were tied up without acci- 
dent, with the exception of one half-grown animal, that 
through its excitement and obstreperousness got strangled 
in the river. With the removal of the wild elephants 
from the Khedda to the open country the. exciting and 
interesting part of this sporting undertaking closed. 
Retrogresston in Animal Life—A. Weismann—Open Court 
When we speak of the development of the animal and 
vegetable kingdom we are apt to think, in the main, of 
an unbroken and continuous development which pro- 
ceeds from lower to higher types. But this is not the 
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On the contrary, retrogression plays a very im- 
portant part in this matter, and if we accurately note 
the phenomena of retrograde growth we shall find that 
they enable us, almost more than the phenomena of 
progression, to penetrate to the causes which occasion 
the transformations of the organic world. And hence 
their transcendent importance. Retrogression in the 
growth of members at one time essential is, however, 
not an occasional phenomenon of nature. It is ex- 
tremely common; in fact instances of it are not wanting 
in any of the higher forms of life, and in some can be 
established by a multitude of cases. Indeed, it could 
not be otherwise, if the higher forms of the present age 
are sprung from the lower types of a former; for the 
latter lived in totally different circumstances and sur- 
roundings, and consequently possessed various other 
limbs and organs which in the course of ages were either 
Were it 
not in the power of nature to effect this disappearance 
of superfluous organs, most of the transformations of 
species could not have taken place at all; for the pres- 
ence of organs which had become superfluous would 
have interfered with the action of the others which the 
animal still used—and havéimpeded their development; 
in fact if all organs possessed by progenitors had to be 
retained, a monstrosity of animal life would have resulted, 
a form incapable of existence. The retrogression of 
organs which have become superfluous is thus a condi- 
tion of progression in the organic world. Manifestly, 
this can only occur through a change in the conditions 
of the animal’s existence. If a bird, that hitherto sought 
its food on trees and bushes, discovers such abundance 
of sustenance on the ground of the forest that it can 
live better than formerly upon the latter alone, it will 
accustom itself more and more to living on the ground, 
and will, in time, fly less to the bushes and the trees. 
By this very circumstance it is transplaced into condi- 
tions of life wholly different from those in which it 
formerly existed; it will no longer need to fly; will at 
first, therefore, fly less than before, and in later genera- 
tions not at all. At the same time, the forest in which 
it lives, the climate, the animal world that environs it, 
need not have changed; it suffices that it has itself ac- 
quired a new habit. The same thing is true of animals 
that have abandoned their original habitations. They 
may, perchance, stray into an essentially different en- 


transformed or have completely disappeared. 


vironment which, as the circumstances determine, ren- 
ders some organ unnecessary that before had been in- 
dispensable. For example, a species that has hitherto 
lived in the light emigrates into dark and unilluminated 
localities; they can no longer use their eyes and we 
therefore find it to be universally the case that such 
species have more or less completely lost their organs 
of sight. This is the case, for example, with the so- 
called cave animals. In the stalactite caves of Carniola, 
the blind salamander, Proteus, is found in great num- 
bers; also blind assels, blind Cyclopida, blind insects, 
and snails. In the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky we 
find, in addition to other blind species, also a blind fish, 
a blind crawfish. It really requires no proof that these 
species are descended from progenitors that could see; 
for we know that the caves in question have not been 
in existence for all time, and that the species inhabiting 
them, therefore, must have emigrated from the regions 
of light, and in many of these instances we are able to 
furnish a direct demonstration, for they still possess in- 
dications of the former presence of organs of sight. 
Thus the salamander and the blind fish,of the Mammoth 
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Cave have beneath their skin a small imperfect eye, 
which is inadequate, however, for purposes of vision ; 
and, although in the case of the crawfish the eyes have 
completely disappeared, the movable structures whereon 
they formerly rested still remain. Not always does this 
process of retrograde growth continue up to the total 
disappearance of the organ. In the case of organs of 
sense this will assuredly always be so, for these can 
hardly be converted to any other use. But, with this 
exception, it is not rarely the case that the disappearing 
organ can be utilized by the animal in some other than 
the original way, and then it stops at a certain stage of 
the retrogression (as for example, the wing of the ostrich), 
or it is changed and transformed in a certain way—that 
is, made more fit for its new and needful functions, as 
where the wing of the penguin is converted into an oar. 
krom The English Mechanic 

The notori- 


The Man-eating Tigress 

A correspondent writing from India says: 
ous Jounsar man-eating tigress has at last been killed 
by a young forest officer. This tigress has been the 
scourge of the neighborhood of Chakrata for the last ten 
years, and her victims have been innumerable. On one 
occasion she seized one out of a number of foresters 
who were sleeping together in a hut, carried him off, and 
deliberately made him over to her cubs to play with, 
while she protected their innocent gambols from being 
disturbed. His companions were eventually forced to 
take refuge in a tree from her savage attacks. Here 
they witnessed the following ghastly tragedy. The 
tigress went back and stood over the prostrate form of 
her victim and purred in a cat-like and self-complacent 
way to her cubs, who were romping about and rolling 
over the apparently lifeless body. She then lay down a 
few yards off, and with blinking eyes watched the gam- 
bols of her young progeny. In a few moments the man 
sat up and tried to beat the young brutes off. They 
were too young to hold him down, so he made a des- 
perate attempt to shake himself free, and started off at 
arun; but before he had gone twenty yards the tigress 
bounded out and brought him back to her cubs. Once 
more the doomed wretch had to defend himself over 
again from their playful attacks. 
attempts to regain his freedom, but was seized by the 
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old tigress and brought back each time before he had 
gone many yards. His groans and cries for help were 
heartrending; but the men on the tree were paralyzed 
vith fear, and quite unable to move. At last the tigress 
herself joined in the gambols of her cubs, and the 
wretched man was thrown about and tossed over her 
head exactly as many of us have seen our domestic cat 
throw rats and mice about before beginning to feed on 
them. ‘The man’s efforts at escape grew feebler. For 
the last time they saw him try to get away on his hands 
and knees toward a large fir tree, with the cubs clinging 
to his limbs. This final attempt was as futile as the 
rest. The tigress brought him back once again, and 
then held him down under her forepaws, and deliber- 
ately began her living meal before their eyes. It was 
this formidable beast that the young Cooper’s Hill officer 
and a student attacked on foot. They were working up 
her trail, fifteen yards apart, when suddenly Mr. Osmaston 
heard his younger companion groan, and, turning round, 
saw him borne to the ground by the tigress. Mr. 
Osmaston fortunately succeeded in shooting her through 
the spine, and a second ball stopped her in midspring. 
Meantime his companion rolled over the hill, and was 
discovered insensible, a few feet away. He is terribly 
mauled, but strong hopes of his recovery are entertained. 
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IN DIALECT—-SELECTIONS OF CHARACTER VERSE 









“ Znasmuch”—A Christmas Slory— Wallace Bruce—Househol? Poems 
You say you want a Meetin’-house for the boys in the gulch up there, 
And a Sunday-school with pictur’-books ? Well, put me down for a share. 
believe in little children; it’s as nice to hear ‘em read 
As to wander round the ranch at noon, and see the cattle feed. 




















































Who let alone the husks of creed and measure out the corn. 
The pulpit’s but a manger where the pews are Gospel-fed ; 
And they say ‘twas to a manger that the Star of Glory led. 
So I'll subscribe a dollar toward the manger and the stalls ; 
I always give the best I’ve got whenever my partner calls. 
No matter about the ‘nitials—from a farmer, you understand, 
Who's generaily had to play it alone from rather an ornary hand. 
I’ve never struck it rich, for farming, 
And whenever the crops are fairly good the prices are always low. 
A dallar isn’t very much, but it helps to count the same ; 


you see, is slow ; 


The lowest trump supports the ace, and sometimes, wins the game. 


It assists a fellow’s praying when he’s down upon his knees— 


Inasmuch as ye have done it to one of the least of these.” 

I know the verses, stranger, so you needn’t stop to quote ; 

It’s a different thing to know them or to say them off by rote. 

I'll tell you where I learned them, if you’ll step in from the rain: 

*Twas down in ’Frisco, years ago—had been there hauling grain: 

It was just across the ferry, on the Sacramento pike, 

Where stores and sheds are rather mixed, and shanties scatterin’ like— 

Not the likeliest place to be in. I remember the saloon, 

With grocery, market, baker-shop, and bar-room all in one. 

And this made up the picture —niy hair was not then gray, 

But everything still seems as real as if ’twere yesterday. 

A little girl with haggard face stood at the counter there— 

Not more than ten or twelve at most, but worn with grief and care - 

And her voice was kind of raspy, like a sort of chronic cold— 

Just the tone you tind in children who are prematurely old. 

She said: “ Two bits for bread and tea, ma hasn’t much to eat; 

She hopes next week to work again, and buy us all some meat. 

We've been half-starved all winter, but spring will soon be here; 

And she tells us, ‘Keep up courage, for God is always near.’”’ 

Just then a dozen men came in; the boy was called away 

To shake the spotted cubes for drinks, as Forty-niners say. 

I never heard from human lips such oaths and curses loud 

As rose above the glasses of that crazed and reckless crowd. 

But the poor tired girl sat waiting, lost at last to revels deep, 

On a keg beside a barrel in the corner, fast asleep. 

Well, I stood there, sort of waiting, until some one at the bar 

Said, “ Hello! I say, stranger, what have you over thar ?”’ 

The boy then told her story; and that crew, so fierce and wild, 

Grew intent, and seemed to listen to the breathing of the child. 

The glasses all were lowered. Said the leader: “ Boys, see here ; 

All day we’ve been pouring whiskey, drinking deep our Christmas cheer. 

Here’s two dollars. I’ve got feelings, which are not entirely dead, 

For this little girl and mother suffering for the want of bread.” 

Here’s a dollar.” “ Here’s another ;’’ and they all chipped in their share, 

And they planked the ringing metal down upon the counter there. 

Then the spokesman took a golden double-eagle from his belt, 

Softly stepped from bar to counter, and beside the sleeper knelt ; 
Took the “ two bits” from her fingers, changed her silver piece for gold. 

“ See there, boys, the girl is dreaming.”” Down her cheeks the tear-drops rolled. 
One by one the swarthy miners passed in silence to the street. 

Gently we awoke the sleeper, but she started to her feet 

With a dazed and strange expression, saying, “ Oh, I thought ’twas true ! 
Ma was well, and we were happy ; round our door-stone roses grew. 

We had everything we wanted, food enough and clothes to wear ; 

And my hand burns where an angel touched it soft with fingers fair.”’ 

As she looked and saw the money in her fingers glistening bright— 

‘Well, now, ma has long been praying, but she won't believe me quite, 

How you've sent way up to heaven, where the golden treasures are, 

And have also got an angel clerking at your grocery bar.” 

That's a Christmas story, stranger, which I thought you’d like to hear; 

True to fact and human nature, pointing out one’s duty clear. 

Hence to matters of subscription you will see that I’m alive— 

Just mark off that dollar, stranger; I think I'll make it fave. 
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The Last Vistt—Jchun DB. Tabb—America 


Lord, Mistis! I is glad and proud 
To see you at my baid! 
I knowed you was a-comin’, 
But I feared I would be daid 
Befo’ you git here—Gord, I ’clar, 
Has hear my pra’r. 
Thank you, my Mistis !—How I feel ? 
Ah, like I ’mos’ got th’ough 
De lars’ row in de ’backer fiel’, 
An’ tain no mo’ to do! 
Gord knows dat I has done my bes’, 
An’ needs a res’. 
Lord, honey! you is mighty good 
To think 0’ poor ole Sam; 
An’ fetch me all dese things to eat— 
Bake-marters, rice, an’ lamb !— 
Gimme de spoon, an’ lemme tase 
De ole time days. 
Umph! how dis victuals kyah me back 
To de ole home-place once mo’! 
How often has | steal dese things 
When Marster he ain’ know! 
You’ ma, chile, wouldn’t tell on me, 
De times she see. 


Please tell Mars Peyton, when you write 


(Gord bless him), I has hone 
To see he face befo’ I die, 
But dat he mustn’t moan ; 
For I gone fus’, to have he room 
Fix’, ’ginst he come. 
’Tis gittin’ cole, an’ close, an’ dark ! 
But on de yother side 
De river Death, dey say de lan’ 
Is light, an’ warm, an’ wide, 
An’ Mistis, when you come across, 
An’ retch de Gret House do’, 
Jes’ knock, an’ call for Sam; an’ he 
Will open sho’. 


Ye Lo’e Me, Lass—Wm. Lyle—Chicago News 


Oh! lassie tell me gin ye lo’e me— 





Gin ye lo’e me, tell me true. 

1 wadna touch the cup o’ pleasure 
If I couldna drink wi’ you. 

What guid to me are a’ the roses 
Speelin’ yonder palace wa’ ? 

Gin han’ o’ mine can never pu’ them, 
Need I care though they be braw ? 

Sae, lassie, tell me gin ye lo’e me, 
May I ca’ yer heart my ain? 

Nae haflin’s wark—a love divided 
Is nocht else but love in vain. 

The river that in mony branches 
Wastes itsel’ alang the lea, 

Is juist like love wi’ mony channels 
Weaker far for being free. 

Then say ye lo’e me, lass, an’ mean it, 
Lay yer wee white han’ in mine: 


Vow that yer mou’ will tempt nae ither 


E’er to pree its witchin’ wine. 

What will I gie ye for yer promise ? 
There’s no muckle left tae gie. 

A’ that I owned ye've stown already— 
Croon yer sin by takin’ me. 





‘tfe’s A-go'n’ Away 

Somehow yarns around the grocery 
Ain't so funny as before, 

An’ I'm all the time forgettir 
This or that ‘ere little chore ; 

When I git out in the kitchen, 
Want to hang around an’ stay ; 

Guess I’m foolish caus’ this ev’nin 

Why—my wife's a-go’n’ away. 
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Lu B. Cake—Omaha World 


She’s afixin’ things up for me 


With a thoughtful, lovin’ care, 


Tellin’ me that somethin’s here, 


ad ] 







An’ somethin’ else is over there ; 


Lookin’ sober, speakin’ low voiced, 


Though she hasn't much to say ; 


1.” t 1 ,er >* ’ y 
Ketch her eyes on n 


Guess she hates to go away. 


ie all dim like— 


Wish ‘twas over—wish ‘twas way off— 
Wish we didn’t have to par 

That's jist what I keep a thinki 
An’ a-feelin’ in my heart 


Y’ 


i fa 


5 our speerits see mucn 


p 
Than the partin’ of to-day, 


An’ jest hint what they can’t tell us, 


When a loved one’s go'n’ away. 


Calls to mind another journey 


By an’ by we all must go. 


Wonder who’s a-gettin’ ready 


For the train that moves so slow ? 


ese - the tear mL al i 
Brings the tears to think about it. 


} 


So I git nigh her an’ pray 


It may be my time for startin’ 


Just when she’s a-go’n’ away. 


The Kick-Up at O' Flaherty’s—Ballyh 


y—N.Y. Mercury 


It was in O’Flaherty’s house that we met, 

And we thought it was time that they brought in the wet, 
Which they did, and the best dhrop that iver was seen ; 
It had never paid duty to King or to Queen. 


It was like a bull calf, 1t was powerful and young, 
Until every man’s teeth got mixed up with his tongue; 


The speakers made speeches the best iver read, 


Though the divil a one could make out what they said. 


They were all g 


full of glory and whiskey and talk, 


1 
il 
They'd stand up for anything if they could walk ; 


And some got the hiccups and thought for a cure 


They’d lie down like corpses all over the flure. 


| 


If they were for sleeping, O'Flaherty sai 


d, 


They'd better go sleep in the rooms overhead ; 


So they started Nick Joyce at the head of affairs, 


} 


But they got a repulse at the sight of the stairs. 


They shouted, “ The staircase is mov 


; nicht !" 
ing to-night. 


4 


4 


But Joyce, full of courage, advanced to the fight, 


And the very first step that he happened to thry 


It got up and altered the shape of his eye. 


T time 
i 


Pat Murphy, who'd fallen five times on his nose, 


Shouts out, “‘ We've surrounded by threacherous foes! 


“ But,” says he, “ with their cunning I'll answer them back ! 


So he went on his stomach to lead the attack. 


Ned Dunne, with the shank of a glass to his eye, 
In the hopes that the inemy he could espy, 


Shouts, ‘“‘ Take open order, because I obsarve 


They've drawn up 


the bannisters as a resarve.” 


While he made a flank movement their tactics to check, 


A great big glass bottle got stuck in 


iis neck. 


t 
L 

So he rowled on the flure and he called for repairs, 

He was shattered through fighting O’Flaherty’s stairs. 


But Pat, on his stomach, still kept the command, 
And, spread out like a worm, faith! he fought hand to hand, 
Till he let out his leg for some help from the south, 


When his foot got a grip in Miss Doherty's mouth. 


Her sweetheart, Tim Doolan, shouts, ‘ 
“he result of concealing her teeth in your heel.’ 


‘Faith, you will feel 


, 


And with talk which had no resemblance to prayers, 
They all rowled in a bunch on O’Flaherty’s stairs. 


Oh, the Irish are brave and they axed for no truce, 

And they never would run, for their legs were no use; 
But they conquered the stairs, where the fight had begun, 
And they slept on the spot where the battle was won. 
The doctor next day he walked sadly about, 

He'd no sticking plasther, his stock was sould out, 

For he’d never seen men so in want of repairs 

As the heroes who fought with O’Flaherty’s stairs. 
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MOTHER ANTOINE’S LAD—A CHRISTMAS 
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STORY* 





Once on a time there was a poor grandmother and 
her poor grandson, who possessed nothing in the world 
but their affection for each other; and the grandmother 
was seventy-seven years of age and the grandson was 
eight. The child was sick, crippled, confined to bed 
during the entire twelve months, and the old woman was 
very old, very feeble, so that with the best good-will in 
the world she could not work much. 

The old woman was called Mother Antoine, and the 
child was called Mother Antoine’s Lad. ' 

Alas! he was going from bad to worse, was Mother 
Antoine’s lad. The poor boy was consumptive and 
sickly, and when he was not crying from the dull pain 
in his hip, he was coughing a dry and bloody cough, 
which brought two bunches of dull violets to his cheeks. 

The last time he had been out was Christmas day. 
On that day Mother Antoine had wrapped him up as 
best she could in a big muffler which she had made of 
her old shawl; she had put on him her two only pairs 
of stockings to keep his feet warm, and she had taken 
him to the boulevard, along the little stalls full of toys 
and dolls that made a splendid many-colored fairyland. 

There was, first and foremost, away down near the 
Place du Grand Opera, a superb punchinello—striped 
and gilded, almost as tall as the little stunted being him- 
self—which, when one pulled the string, shook gayly its 
bells and rattles, raised its great funny arms, flung out 
its legs and looked at you at the same time with its illu- 
mined face and almost living grin. 

“Oh, how pretty it was, how pretty it was!” Mother 
Antoine’s lad cried. “It is very dear, mammy, is it not, 
a fine punchinello like that ? ” 

And the old woman always replied, “Come now, I 
will buy you one of them, when we are richer.” 
“ And when shall we be richer?” 

“Soon, my pet, soon.” 

“Then I shall have it, eh? the punchinello? 
“Yes, yes; you shall have it.” 

“For you see, mammy, I am sure that if I had it I 


9 


should be cured at once.” 

This same idea recurred incessantly as though he were 
possessed by it. And when he was worse than usual— 
the poor little thing—when his pains racked him fiercest ; 
when his terrible cough shook him as if it would tear 
the breath out of him, oh, then, the desire became more 
active—almost poignant. And she knew this, old Mother 
Antoine. By dint of promising the punchinello she 
came to feel that she must keep her promise, and that 
she had no other way but this to keep her cherub alive 
a little longer. Yes; he should have it, his punchinello. 
And he would be cured! She too—she herself had 
ended by believing in this mad hope. 

Yes, he should have it. But how? As he said him- 
self with tears of impotent longing, it must cost a deal, 
a punchinello like that! It was atoy for the rich. At 
least twenty francs. Perhaps more. Where could she 
find this gold, she who no longer knew the color even 
of silver, and who only saw at long, long intervals, a few 
big copper sous among the alms she received. 

She traded off the rags that were given her at the be- 
ginning of winter. She even sold the occasional tickets 
for bread and meat which she had such trouble to get. 
She reserved only enough for the little one. She herself 





* From the French of Jean Richepin. 


fasted. And when he was eating by himself he said to 
her, “So you are not hungry, mammy? ” 

“No,” she answered; “they made me swallow a plate 
of soup in the cabinet-maker’s shop.” 

She had economized in this fashion for three months, 
and on the day before yesterday she had altogether nine 
francs three sous. She must have ten francs! 

That day, Mother Antoine's lad was terribly sick. 

And her poor neighbors cannot bestow much charity 
on the old woman, they themselves dying of cold and 
hunger. No more rags to sell; three tickets for bread 
and wood; that was all that remained in the garret. 

But the little one is so low—so low that he can swal- 
What use, then, for bread to-day ? For 
her? Not aword of that. And to-morrow? Ah, to- 
morrow she will find some. What is wanted at the 
moment, the necessary, the indispensable thing, is not 
food, but the punchinello. If he had it, there, now, in 
his trembling little fingers, surely he would be better. 

“How pretty it was!” he said with a stifled rattle in 
his throat. And his eyes grow large; his nostrils, pinched 
by disease, suddenly quiver, a warm glow comes on his 
skin, life returns to his pale lips. 

* How pretty it was!” 

“T am going to get it for you; yes, I am going right 
away, little one.” 

“What, the punchinello ?” 

“Yes, the punchinello.” 

‘So, we are rich, mammy ?” 

“Yes, my pet. Look here!’ 

She shows him her nine francs three sous. 


low nothing. 


’ 


It is all 
in sous—a big heap of them. 

The child claps his hands. 

“Go quick, mammy; go quick. Do not be long.” 

She has gone. No, she will not be long. With her 
old feeble limbs she first runs about to her neighbors to 
sell the three tickets, the last ones. 

“Tt is to buy a remedy for the lad,” says she; and 
she speaks the truth. 

Ten francs, she has them at last! 
half an hour on it, but at last she has them. 
hurries on, tottering and stumbling, in spite of the slip- 


She had to waste 
How she 


pery pavement, in spite of the numbing cold that freezes 
her bones—for she has eaten nothing yesterday, nothing 
to-day, and she has put her crusts on the sick child’s bed. 
She has only a wretched petticoat and a thin jacket over 
hershift. B-r-r-r She willgospite of all. She will not 
goto the first store she comes to. She must go away 
—away, near the Grand Opera. The punchinello, 
perhaps, is still there this year, and who knows ? per- 
haps it does not cost more than ten francs. 

Yes: it was indeed the same, and for ten francs she 
got it, by bargaining. She returns, pressing it close to 
her heart. She, too, said: “ How pretty it is!” 

Fate is the most terrible of dramatic creators. No 
one invents such striking effects as Reality. The old 
woman had been away two full hours. 

On her return she found the child dead. 

Yesterday Mother Antoine’s lad was buried. 

Mother Antoine placed in the little coffin, on the 
shroud made out of a patched gown, the pretty pun- 
chinello, covered with dazzling colors, and tinkling bells. 
Thus the little corpse had its Christmas box. And 
Mother Antoine prayed for her New Year’s gift— Death. 
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Elihu Burritt: Human Influence. 

No human being can come into this world without in- 
creasing or diminishing the sum total of human happi- 
ness, not only of the present, but of every subsequent 
No one can detach himself from this 
sequestered spot in the uni- 


age of humanity. 
connection. There is no 
verse, no dark niche along the disc of non-existence, to 
which he can retreat from his relations to others, where 
he can withdraw the influence of his existence upon the 
moral destiny of the world; everywhere his presence or 
absence will be felt—everywhere he will have compan- 
ions who will be better or worse for his influence. It is 
an old saying, and one of fearful and fathomless import, 
that we are forming characters for eternity. Forming 
characters! Whose? Our own or others? Both; and 
in that momentous fact lies the peril and responsibility 
of our existence. Who is sufficient for the thought ? 
Thousands of my fellow beings will yearly enter eternity 
with characters differing from those they wouid have 
carried had I never livéd. The sunlight of that world 
will reveal my finger-marks in their primary formations, 
and in their successive strata of thought and life. 


Henri Frederic Amiel: Life a Dream. 

Our waking life is but a connected dream. The self 
is an unknown which gives birth to an infinite number 
of unknowns, by a fatality of its nature. Science is 
summed up in the consciousness that nothing exists but 
consciousness. In other words, the intelligent issues 
from the unintelligible in order to return to it, or rather 
the ego explains itself by the hypothesis of the non-ego, 
while in reality it is but a dream, dreaming itself. 


Ernest Renan: A Messenger of the Infinite. 

There is one thought which I place far above opinions 
and hypothesis; it is that morality is the serious and 
true thing far excellence, and that it suffices by itself to 
give life a meaning and an end. Impenetrable veils 
conceal from us the secret of this strange world, of which 
the reality at once awes and overwhelms us; philosophy 
and science will forever pursue, without attaining it, the 
formula of this Proteus, which no reason can measure, 
which no language can express. But there is one in- 
dubitable basis which no scepticism can shake, and in 
which man will find to the end of time the one fixed 
point of his uncertainties; goodness is goodness, evil is 
evil. Science and criticism in my eyes are secondary 
things beside the necessity of preserving the traditions 
of goodness. I am more convinced than ever that the 
moral life corresponds to an object. If the end of life 
were happiness merely, there would be no reason for 
distinguishing the destiny of man from that of inferior 
But morality is not synonymous with the art of 
As soon as sacrifice becomes a duty and 


beings. 
being happy. 
a need, I see no limit to the horizon which opens before 
me. Like the perfumes from the islands of the Erythrean 
Sea, which floated over the waters, and lured the mariner 
on, this divine instinct is to me an augury of an un- 
known land, and a messenger of the Infinite. 


Starr King: The Possibilities of Life. 

We are put here to secrete something everlasting out 
of nature. The opportunities are rich, but it is the 
capacity, the fibre, that determines whether we shall do 
it, for nature contributes to our life, not primarily ac- 
cording to its bounty, but according to the filaments in 





us that will solicit and incorporate its bounty. One 
man absorbs mathematical truth out of the heavens, 
while, side by side with him a mortal exists that organ- 
izes nothing grand or stately into his constitution—just 
as the mushroom can do no more than hoist its pleated 
parasol out of the same ground, and in the same sun- 
light, from which the oak-seed imbibed slowly its tremen- 
dous strength. Another man draws to himself the wis- 
dom printed in the granite leaves beneath us, which 
earthquakes have turned for our benefit, and shows that 
he has ennobled his life by it. A third wins a divine 
thought, hinted in the old bones which the globe en- 
tombs; while a fourth fastens on history, and compels 
the laws of it to filter through facts into his reason. 


Henry Ward Beecher: Sorrow and Death. 

A plough is coming from the far end of a long field 
and a daisy stands nodding and full of dew-dimples. 
The furrow is sure to strike the daisy. It casts its 
shadow as gayly, and exhales its gentle breath as freely, 
and stands as simple and radiant and expectant as ever; 
and yet, that crushing furrow, which is turning and turn- 
ing others in its course, is drawing near, and in a mo- 
ment it whirls the heedless flower with sudden reversal 
under the sod. And as is the daisy, with no power of 
thought, so are ten thousand thinking, sentient flowers 
of life, blossoming in places of peril, and yet thinking 
that no furrow of disaster is running in toward them, 
that no iron plough of trouble is about to overturn them. 

* *k * * * * 

When the sun disappears below the horizon he is not 
down. The heavens glow for a full hour after his de- 
parture, and when a great and good man sets, the west 
is luminous long after he is out of sight. A room in 
which flowers have been is sweet long after the flowers 
have been taken away. They leave a fragrance behind. 
And a goodly man who lives unselfishly and disinterest- 
edly, and seeks the good of other men, cannot die out of 
this world. When he goes hence, he leaves behind 
much of himself. 
behind them that which hundreds of years have not 
worn out. The earth has Socrates and Plato to this day. 
The world is richer yet by Moses and the old prophets 
We are indebted to the 


There have been many men who left 


than by the wisest statesmen. 
past. We stand in the greatness of ages that have gone 
rather than in that of our own. But of how many of us 
shall it be said that, being dead, we yet speak. 
Sir Humphrey Davy: Man’s Hope for Immortality. 
The caterpillar, on being converted into an inert scaly 
mass, does not appear to be fitting itself for an inhabi- 
tant of the air, and can have no consciousness of the 
brilliancy of its future being. We are masters of the 
earth, but perhaps we are the slaves of some great and 
unknown being. The fly that we crush with our finger 
or feed with our viands has no knowledge of man, and 
no consciousness of his superiority. We suppose that 
we are acquainted with matter and all its elements; yet 
we cannot even guess at the cause of electricity or ex- 
plain the laws of the formation of stones that fall from 
meteors. ‘There may be beings, thinking beings, near 
or surrounding us, which we do not perceive, which we 
cannot imagine. We know very little; but, in my 
opinion, we know enough to hope for the immortality, 
the individual immortality, of the better part of man. 
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In the Australian Bush—From The London Graphic 

Far, very far beyond the settled districts through 
which an attenuated iron thread of railway stretches a 
tortuous course for hundreds of miles, linking township 
with township in a very real if distant relationship; be- 
yond the yet farther removed settlements, where Cobb’s 
coaches still flourish, stand the wide-spreading plains, 
the rolling hills and interminable ranges, where like oases 
in a vast sea of territory, remote sheep and cattle stations 
exist: homes as far removed from the capital cities as 
those of distant European frontiers are from London or 
Paris. The only means of communication between such 
homesteads is the ubiquitous spider-wheeled private 
buggy, and the ever-ready saddle. Whocan forget the pe- 
culiar loose, easy canter—a mode of progression kept up 
almost automatically hour after hour the day through— 
which is the characteristic of the Australian horse. All the 
day long the rider journeys in silence through the op- 
pressive solitude of the bush, the rhythmic beat of his 
horse’s unshod hoofs accentuating the voiceless stillness. 
Nothing seems to change save the position of the burn- 
ing orb above, which in the morning shone out before 
him with dazzling rays, and now slowly sinks behind his 
track. Change there has surely been, but the conscious- 
ness of it has been lost in the unchanging sense of bound- 
less solitude which dominates the scene. The woods 
seem to rest in an enchanted sleep, occasionally a low 
murmur of half-articulated sounds floats or seems to 
float, past from the shadowy depths of the impenetrable 
forest; vague lispings of the long ago, as from some 
dimly remembered former existence, and then dies 
away. Sometimes ghostly shadows seem to flit past on 
either hand, but that is fancy. At other times the way 
leads past dark, forbidding ranges—past the vestiges of 
bush-fires, where shriven, spectral trunks of blackened 
trees stand by thousands—past wooded heights where 
the trees assume new curves and strength and grace as 
they climb the mountain-side; but always in strong con- 
trast to that suavity of line which characterizes an Eng- 
lish country-side, described by our American cousins as 
* Nature with her hair combed and parted.” Sometimes 
the silence is broken by flocks of pretty rosellas flitting 
from tree to tree, a2 gray kangaroo hopping across the 
path to a place of safety, a distant view of fleet-footed 
emus, or a glimpse of some singular example of the 
belated Australian fauna. Nor_is the way unrelieved by 
the beauty of strange, wild flowers, which occasionally 
cluster in secret where the cool, soft mosses have been 
screened from the fiery summer heat, springing up un- 
heeded where none see and love, did we not believe: 

The summer’s flower is to the summer sweet, 
Though to itself it only live and die! 

And so the day wears on, and the sun at length sets 
with a pomp and pageantry of color that floods the woods 
with prismatic hues reflected from every leaf and tree. 
In a brief space the glowing disc sinks behind the west- 
ern hills, leaving a track of glory, a weird, unearthly 
light illuminating for a moment to its farthest recesses 
the unbroken expanse of what might be taken for an 
uninhabited world. And then quickly succeeds the 
witchery of night in a semi-tropical land. The evening 
wind sighs through the shadowy trees, the fierce heat 
of day is summarily extinguished, and the glittering hosts 
of Southern stars of dazzling brightness flame out in the 








measureless azure. ‘The serene beauty of the soft Aus- 
tralian night through the greater portion of the year will 
render camping-out no great hardship, and the peaceful 
bivouac will be grateful enough after a day spent in the 
saddle. The silence, certainly, will soon be broken by 
a melody of strange sounds; the rattle and chirp of 
every variety of bush-haunting insect, the notes of 
strange birds, the crackle of dead branches in the trees 
above, where nocturnal animals—soft, furry, woodland 
things with wild, bright eyes—are feeding on the scent- 
laden eucalypti leaves, and other indescribable vocal 
emanations all round; but to these voices of the night 
the ear soon grows accustomed, and they become an 
undertone which scarcely arrests the attention. As the 
darkness deepens, the bright constellations will bedeck 
the whole expanse of sky with matchless splendor, and 
the familiar Southern Cross will shine down upon the 
tired horseman’s forest-couch. When the moon unveils 
her silvery light above the tree-tops he will no longer 
seem companionless. In the peaceful radiance shed 
around the cares that infest the day will soon take wing, 
and under the soothing influence of a beauty so calm 
and majestic as that of our great mother forgetfulness 
will softly come. It is a wonderfully strange experience 
to lie out under the canopy of night in the solemn, silent 
shadows of the wild bush, and watch the constellations 
through the branches of the great trees as they gleam 
and brighten, wax dim and fade. Gradually the trees 
grow familiar to the traveller, their branches seem to 
bend caressingly over him, and, though the silence can 
be felt, it does not disturb. Ina scene of utter loneli- 
ness he will grow to feel not alone. He is one with all 
these surroundings—part of the night and its gladness— 
and he slumbers as fearlessly as though he were a sylvan 
faun and had joined the following of the great god Pan. 

The Yellowstone Park—Dr. Talmage—Tabernacle Talks 

The Yellowstone Park is the geologist’s paradise. By 
cheapening of travel may it become the nation’s play- 
ground! In some portions of it there seems to be the 
anarchy of the elements. Fire and water, and the vapor 
born of that marriage, terrific! Geyser cones or hills of 
crystal that have been over 5,000 years growing. In 
places the earth, throbbing, sobbing, groaning, quaking 
with aqueous paroxysm. At the expiration of every 
sixty-five minutes one of the geysers tossing its boiling 
water 185 feet in the air and then descending into swing- 
ing rainbows. Caverns of pictured walls large enough 
for the sepulchre of the human race. Formations of 
stone in shape and color of calla lily, of heliotrope, of 
rose, of cowslip, of sunflower, and of gladiolus. Sulphur 
and arsenic and oxide of iron, with their delicate pencils, 
turning the hills into a Luxemburg or a Vatican picture 
gallery. The so-called Thanatopsis Geyser, exquisite as 
the Bryant poem it was named after, and the so-called 
Evangeline Geyser, lovely as the Longfellow heroine it 
commemorates. The so-called Pulpit Terrace from its 
white elevation preaching mightier sermons of God than 
human lips ever uttered. The so-called Bethesda Geyser, 
by the warmth of which invalids have already been 
cured, the angel of health continually stirring the waters. 
Enraged craters, with heat at 500 degrees, only a little 
below the surface. Wide reaches of stone of inter- 
mingled colors, blue as the sky, green as the foliage, 
crimson as the dahlia, white as the snow, spotted as the 
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leopard, tawny as the lion, grizzly as the bear, in circles, 
in angles, in stars, in coronets, in stalactites, in stalag- 
mites. Here and there are petrified growths, or the 
dead trees and vegetation of other ages, kept through 
a process of natural embalmment. In some places 
waters as innocent and smiling as a child making a first 
attempt to walk from its mother’s lap, and not far off as 
foaming and frenzied and ungovernable as a maniac in 
murderous struggle with his keepers. But after you 
have wandered along the geyserite enchantment for days 
and begin to feel that there can be nothing more of in- 
terest to see, you suddenly come upon the peroration of 
all majesty and grandeur, the Grand Cajion. It is here 
that it seems to me—and I speak it with reverence— 
Jehovah seems to have surpassed Himself. It seems a 
great gulch let down into the eternities. Here, hung 
up and let down and spread abroad, are all the colors 
of land and sea and sky. Upholstering of the Lord 
God Almighty. Best work of the Architect of worlds. 
Sculpturing by the Infinite. Masonry by an omnipotent 





trowel. Yellow! You never saw yellow unless you saw 
it there. Red! You never saw red unless you saw it 
there. Violet! You never saw violet unless you saw 
it there. Triumphant baimers of color. In acathedral 


of basalt, sunrise and sunset married by the setting of 
rainbow ring. Gothic arches. Corinthian capitals and 
Egyptian basilicas built before human architecture was 
born. Huge fortifications of granite constructed before 
war forged its first cannon. Gibraltars and Sebastopols 
that never can be taken. Alhambras, where kings of 
strength and queens of beauty reigned long before the 
first earthly crown was empearled. ‘Thrones on which 
no one but the King of heaven and earth ever sat. 
Fount of waters at which the lesser hills are baptized while 
the giant cliffs stand round as sponsors. For thousands 
of years before that scene was unveiled to human sight, 
the elements were busy, and the geysers were hewing 
away with their hot chisel, and glaciers were pounding 
with their cold hammers, and hurricanes were cleaving 
with their lightning strokes, and hailstones giving the 
finishing touches, and after all these forces of nature 
had done their best, in our century the curtain dropped 
and the world had a new and divinely inspired revela- 
tion, the Old Testament written on papyrus, the New 
Testament written on parchment, and now this last 
Testament written on the rocks. Hanging over one of 
the cliffs I looked off until I could not get 
then retreating to a less exposed place I looked down 
again. Down there isa pillar of rock that in certain 
conditions of the atmosphere looks like a pillar of blood. 
Yonder are fifty feet of emerald on a base of 500 feet 
of opal. Wall of chalk resting on pedestals of beryl. 
Turrets of light tumbling on floors of darkness. ‘The 
brown brightening into golden. Snow of crystal melt- 
ing into fire of carbuncle. Flaming red cooling into 
Cold blue warming into saffron. Dull gray 
kindling into solferino. Morning twilight flushing mid- 
night shadows. Auroras crouching among rocks. Yon- 
der is an eagle’s nest on a shaft of basalt. ‘Through an 
eyeglass we see among it the young eagles, but the 
stoutest arm of our group cannot hurl a stone near 
enough to disturb the feathered domesticity. Yonder 
are heights that would be chilled with horror but for the 
warm robe of forest foliage with which they are enwrap- 
ped. Altars of worship at which nations might kneel. 
Domes of chalcedony on temples of porphyry. See all 
this carnage of color up and down the cliffs; it must have 
been the battlefield of the war of the elements. Here 


my breath, 


russet. 
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are all the colors of the wall of heaven, neither the sap- 
phire nor the chrysolite nor the topaz nore the jacinth, nor 
the amethyst nor the 
twelve pearls, wanting. 
heaven could pass up 
of heavenly beauty would not 


jasper nor the twelve gates of 

If spirits bound from earth to 
by way of this cajion, the dash 
be so overpowering. It 
would only be from glory to Ascent through 
such earthly scenery in which the crystal is so bright and 
the red so flaming would be fit preparation for the sea 
of glass mingled with fire. Standing there in the Grand 
Caiion of the Yellowstone Park, for the most part we 


held our peace, but after awhile it flashed upon me with 


glory. 


such power I could not help but say to my comrades: 
“What a hall this would be for the last judgment!” 
See that mighty cascade with the rainbows at the foot of 
it ? 
agitations of that day, what a place they would make for 
the shining feet of a judge of quick and dead. And 
those rainbows look now like the crowns to be cast at 
his feet. At the bottom of this great cafion is a floor 
on which the nations of the earth might stand, and all 


e 


Those waters congealed and transfixed with the 


up and down these galleries of rock the nations of 
heaven might sit. And what reverberation of archangels’ 
trumpet there would be through all these gorges and 
Why 
should not the greatest day the world shall ever see close 


from all these caverns and over all these heights. 


amid the grandest scenery Omnipotence ever built ? 

‘1 Crocodile Palace—/. C. Ker—krank Leslie's Weekly 

But of all the experiences which have fallen to the lot 
of Mrs. Ker and myself, one of the most memorable 
was certainly that which befell us in the Hindoo city of 
Jeypoor, or Jypoor, on our way along the edge of the 
great north-western desert of India. “ Now I think of 
it,” said Mrs. Ker, as we sat at breakfast in the veranda 
of the snug little Kaiser-i-Hind (Empress of India) 
Hotel, upon the steps and balustrades of the 
drifting sand of the desert had crusted itself like brown 


which 
sugar, “this is the place where the reigning Maharajah is 
said to keep a tank full of pet crocodiles in his palace, 
just as an Englishman might keep a basin of gold-fish.” 
“1 wonder if he throws them a man every now and then, 


’ 


to keep them in condition,” suggested I. “ Anyhow, we 


must go and see.” We did so, and saw, during our in- 
spection of the town and palace, quite enough to have 
satisfied us, even if we had not seen the Maharajah’s 
charming pets at all. The whole city looked just like 
a huge piece of confectionery, the houses being all bright 
pink, with snow-white cornices, so as to give the exact 
effect of an endless perspective of monstrous wedding- 
cakes, recalling so forcibly the German legend of the 
bread-and-butter house, with its cake roof and sugar 
windows, that I felt half inclined to break off a piece of 
A few minutes 
later we came up to the main entrance of the palace it- 
self—-one of the architectural wonders of Rajpootana. 


the nearest building and begin to eat. 


Nor was the famous building unworthy of its renown, 
although here, not less than in the city below, the pink 
battlements, white cornices, and fantastically carved 
turrets disturbed us with a haunting vision of French 
candies. 


striking details, the mere height and size of the great 


Even without its wonderful accumulation of 


structure would have sufficed to make it remarkable. 
Beneath the colder skies of Europe this truly Eastern 
lavishness of barbaric decoration would seem extrava- 
gant and absurd; but when seen amid this burning 
tropical sunshine and this riotous luxuriance of tropical 
vegetation it was emphatically the right thing in the 


right place. Even here, however, the sturdy spirit of 
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Western civilization had forced its way, and the matter- 
of-fact traces of it which cropped up every here and 
there amid all this romantic splendor had a very gro. 
tesque effect. Through a deep, shadowy, fretted arch- 
way, worthy of the Alhambra in the days of its pride, 
we caught sight of a printing-press worked by Hindoo 
printers, running off sheet after sheet of primers and 
books of reference for the native college and school of 
art established in the city by the Maharajah himself. 
The vast, many-pillared Durbar (audience-hall) had as 
its centre-piece a huge, clumsy, wooden packing-case 
marked with the label of a well-known Anglo-Indian 
railway company. Above the door of a bed-chamber 
that seemed to have come bodily out of the Arabian 
Nights figured a lithograph portrait of the Empress of 
Austria! An English billiard-table stood conspicuous 
in the midst of a curtained hall that flashed back the 
sunlight from the walls wholly formed of tiny countless 
mirrors; and from the centre of a paved court, with 
carved Eastern gateways and walls frescoed with green 
peacocks (the Maharajah’s family crest), rose a monster 
gas-lamp, which our Hindoo guide pointed out to us as 
proudly as if gas had just been invented and he himself 
was the inventor. But as we went deeper and deeper 
into this wonderful place, all these modern incongruities 
melted away, and the whole scene became thoroughly 
Oriental once more. The panorama of the palace gar- 
den itself, with its shady walks embowered in rich tropi- 
cal foliage, its marble fountains glistening in the sun, its 
dainty little pavilions, and its gorgeous flowers drooping 
languidly on the warm, dreamy air—all framed in the 
bold, rocky outline of the distant Aravulli Hills, which 
shut in the charming little Jeypoor Valley—carried us 
back at once to the far-off days of Haroun Al-Raschid 
and Mahmoud of Ghazni." And when we stood in the 
middle of the inner courtyard and looked upward, we 
saw above us a seemingly endless mass of carved battle- 
ments, marble columns, clustering turrets, curtained 
balconies, flower-crowned terraces, sculptured cornices, 
and brightly painted walls, piled up against the clear blue 
sky like ridges of some mighty mountain, while high over 
all this blaze of many-colored glory floated from the 
top-most pinnacle the golden standard of Jeypoor. 
But all this time there was no sign of the famous pet 
crocodiles of which we had heard so much, and we were 
just beginning to wonder whether they might not be, 
after all, a mere traveller’s tale, when our Hindoo guide 
suddenly hurried us with marked alacrity up a broad 
marble stair, on to a raised terrace nearly midway along 
the garden-face of the palace, and then, leading us for- 
ward to a low white parapet that ran along the further 
side of the terrace itself, pointed over it and bade us look 
down. At sight of the horrible pit below, we both drew 
back with an irrepressible start and shiver of disgust. 
What we beheld was just what we had expected, and had 
come purposely to see; but so frightful was the sudden 
revelation of this foul, slimy pool, crawling with mon- 
strous and hideous reptiles, in the very midst of this 
splendid palace, with all its graceful architecture, and 
beautiful ornamentation, and glittering pomp of Eastern 
luxury, that had we seen a herd of swine rioting ina 
fashionable drawing-room, or an African gorilia sitting 
in all his squalid ugliness at a Ministerial dinner-table, 
we could hardly have been more utterly startled and 
shocked. The beautiful white walls over which we were 
leaning inclosed a black, dismal pool of thick, muddy, 
lifeless water, from the slimy depths of which steamed 
upward through the hot, breezeless air a sickening stench 
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of rank foulness and decay. Above the thick, oily sur- 
face, low banks of glistening black mud rose every here 
and there; and on that congenial couch lay basking the 
horrible reptiles which the Maharajah’s strange taste 
had preserved and nourished as pets. Some lay out- 
stretched on the mud-banks in the full glare of the sun, 
torpid as gorged snakes, but giving a sudden snap with 
their cruel jaws ever and anon, as if they were dreaming 
of tearing some living victim to pieces. Others were 
wallowing in the sullen waters, above which nothing 
could be seen but their scaly snouts and long, saw-like 
tails; while others still were completely hidden, betray- 
ing their whereabouts only by the huge brown bubbles 
that crept lazily up to the stagnant surface. If the devil 
had a pet beast of his own, thought I, looking loathingly 
around me, it should certainly be a crocodile! Just be- 
low us, the hugest of these foul creatures lay asleep on 
an islet of mud, half in the water and half out. Wish- 
ing to stir it up, I threw a large stone at it, which re- 
bounded from the scaly back like a hailstone from a 
roof; but the monster never moved. Mrs. Ker flung 
another stone with no better success; and then two of 
the Hindoos, seeing what we were at joined in the bom. 
bardment so lustily that the mud-bank was studded like 
an almond cake with stones of all sizes; but to all ap- 
pearance we might have built an entire house upon he 
phlegmatic crocodile without disturbing it in the least. 
At length one huge stone hit it fair on the nose, when 
it finally condescended to wake up, stretched itself, 
yawned, and waddled lazily down into the water, while 
its flat, scaly head and mud-besmeared body, its nar- 
row, cunning eyes, short, clumsy limbs, and ungainly 
movements formed a picture more hideous and repulsive 
than the ugliest demon ever imagined by Dante. At 
that moment a tiny English child, having escaped from 
its ayah (native nurse) while the latter was engaged 
watching the crocodiles, scrambled up on to the parapet 
that overhung the tank. It was horrible to see how, the 
moment the poor little victim appeared, the whole sur- 
face below was alive with flapping tails and gaping jaws, 
as the monsters caught sight of their prey. Scared by 
the tumult, the child grew dizzy, staggered forward, and 
in another instant would have fallen headlong into the 
terrible pool, when one of the Maharajah’s native gar- 
deners, an active young fellow, sprang forward and 
clutched her by the arm just in time. “Crocodile know 
how man-flesh taste!” said a tall, gaunt Punjabi beside 
us. ‘When old Maharajah reign, that time plenty man 
throw in here; crocodile plenty much fat—aha!” 
This speech, and the ghastly grin that accompanied it, 
were all that was needed to complete the horror of this 
frightful spectacle; and, turning away with a shudder, 
we hurried from the ill-omened spot as fast as we could. 
In a Country Town of Chili—All The Year Round 

Contrasting prettily with the brown, metal-bearing 
mountains, which rise in glaring nakedness all round, 
La Serena lies in a green and sheltered valley, through 
which a small river winds down to the noble bay of 
Coquimbo, close by. Never was a town more appropri- 
ately named. Except in the winter months—which have 
little of our notions of winter in them—when an occa- 
sional norther brings with its short, blustering gales a few 
welcome showers of rain, the sun shines down through a 
cloudless sky from year’s end to year’s end; its heat so 
tempered by the almost incessant south wind blowing 
softly into the bay that enervating drowsiness is dispelled 
by day and sleep invited in the cool nights. Just outside 
the tropics, La Serena enjoys many tropical gifts, with 
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few tropical disadvantages. Its climate, serene as the 
quiet valley, approaches as near perfection as climate 
can. La Serena has its harbor, Coquimbo, within the 
shelter of the southern horn of the bay, nine miles dis- 
tant. Standing on the beach here, we can see the pro- 
montory stretching out into the dim sea, resembling a 
miniature Gibraltar, with the white houses of the little 
seaport town clinging to its steep sides, the masts of the 
shipping clear cut against its barren yellow rocks. A 
broad road leads from the beach whereon we stand into 
La Serena. On our right, as we walk up it, is a plain 
of grassy fields, merging into a marsh, patched with 
reed-lined water pools, which, again, as it approaches 
Coquimbo, merges into sand and rocks. On our left 
the plain is varied with slight signs of homely cultivation, 
with isolated huts, and, at a distance, with a thick grove 
of eucalyptus. As we near the town, our road, which 
has gradually been becoming smoother, is shaded by 
trees on either side. Just as we fairly arrive within the 
regions of a general habitation. a railway line—unpro- 
tected by gates—crosses the road, passing through the 
marshes to Coquimbo. The railway station is close 
by, on our left; a picturesque place, surrounded with 
an ill-kept garden of flowers. Opposite to it—where 
the line disappears on our right—stands an equally pic- 
turesque building under the trees, devoted to the brew- 
ing of country ale. And now, walking on from this 
point, our road resolves itself into a beautiful Alameda, 
or public promenade, bounded by a double line of trees 
on each side, shading the smooth, wide walk. Under 
them are seats, on which a few idlers lounge—enjoying 
as Chilians do enjoy, the luxury of doing nothing—or 
children play, from independent imps of the people, 
bare-legged and brown-skinned, to nurse-fettered scions 
of the local aristocracy, dressed in French fashion ornate 
and high-booted. But for these, the Alameda, in this 
early part of the day, isempty. At night, however, when 
the town band is playing, and the moon is shining down 
through the trees, it is gay with many promenaders, and 
presents a lively Spanish scene. Houses of varying 
pretensions border the Alameda behind the trees. At 
its upper end, the streets of the town are reached, and 
beauty yields to commerce. The streets are roughly 
paved and dirty; the houses, painted white or of pale 
tints, are plain and rectangular, their smooth walls 
broken only by light verandas before the upper windows, 
and by the flagstaffs projecting over every door. The 
shops are poor. But the street scenes are interesting 
enough. Creaking wagons, drawn by oxen, lumber 
noisily over the stones, the dark skins and high cheek- 
bones of their drivers showing Indian descent. Lighter 
horse-drawn carts and shabby hackney coaches pass by, 
but very few respectable private carriages are seen. Out- 
side a saddler’s shop stands the picturesque figure of a 
Huaso, mounted on a small but strong and spirited horse. 
The Huaso is a distinctive personage of Chili, answering 
somewhat to the Guacho of eastern South America. He 
spends his life mounted on his horse, which he manages 
with consummate skill; his occupation—when he has one 
—usually being cattle-driving on the haciendas, or farms, 
of the country. More than half-Indian, dark, silent, 
fierce, he is an unpleasant individual to meet at night in 
a lonely country road, for he is unscrupulous and ready 
with his knife, especially when, as is frequently the case, 
he has imbibed a quantity of aguardiente in the low 
drinking places of the town. A wide hat of well-worn 
straw shades his unshaven face; a poncho—in appear- 
ance like a stripe! blanket, with a hole in its centre, 
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through which his head emerges—conceals his shabby 
dress. From his heels project monstrous spurs, cruel 
as the powerful bit which renders his horse obedient to 
atouch. At his saddle of Mexican pattern, hangs the 
lazo, his implement of office, in the use of which he is 
astonishingly dexterous. His high leather boots rest in 
gigantic wooden stirrups—blocks of carved wood—which 
protect his feet from the press of cattle. With downcast 
eyes a priest strides along the rough pavement, his black 
shovel hat and cassock dusty, his chin half shaved. He 
is not saluted with alacrity as he passes, for the priest- 
hood is neither popular nor powerful in Chili. The 
priests are not, as a rule, draw from the best classes of 
the people, and are seldom of high education or learning. 
The women we pass have their heads shrouded in the 
national manto, a hood or cloak of thin black stuff, 
larger and more unbecoming than the graceful mantilla 
of Spain. It is usually worn by women of the lower 
classes, and invariably by women of all ranks for 
church-going. the Chilians is rare. 
Among the people we meet are types of very various 


Beauty among 


complexions, from darkest brown to fairest red and 
white, according to the greater or less admixture of 
Indian blood with Spanish, or to station of life. The 
entirely pure Indian is not seen in this part of the coun- 
try, and indeed, like most other aborigines, is becoming 
extinct. Some of the small houses, tenanted by the 
poorer portion of the populace, are exceedingly dirty; 
and one can hardly feel surprised at the quick spread 
of disease among them—a fact proved with fatal effect 
by the late epidemic of cholera in Chili. Sitting in the 
doorway of some of these squalid abodes, women may 
be seen, as we pass by, holding a small gourd in their 
This 


liquor is maté, a herb which may be called the tea of 


hands, from which a liquor is imbibed by a tube. 


South America, and is largely consumed by the poor. 
Its taste is not unpleasant, and slightly aromatic, but in 
It is invariably drunk in 
the manner described, by means of a tube plunged 
among the herb leaves, upon which boiling water has 
been poured. We shortly arrived at a church of dark- 


no way resembles that of tea. 


brown stone, evidently one of the oldest buildings in the 


town. Entering we see the usual mixture of extreme 


g 
plainness, with an almost childish tawdriness. Daubs 
of sacred subjects adorn the plastered walls, here and 
there. A great crucifix hangs near the pulpit, with a 
life-size painted figure of our Lord upon it, which has been 
clothed by some devout person with a short skirt of pink 
muslin, trimmed with a gold edging—resembling the 
dress of a danseuse—an outrage upon taste that is liter- 
ally shocking, though probably committed with all rever- 
ence. In dim corners of the building, and by the plain 
pillars, kneel the shrouded forms of pious women, who 
constitute the chief portion of a Chilian congregation, 
religion among the men being rare. We pass out of 
the church, and, walking on, soon arrive at the plaza— 
the public square to be found in every Spanish town, 
It is small, but full of shading trees and beautiful flowers, 
This fertility of the soil 
is surprising to a visitor, whose first impression of this 
part of the country is that of dearth of vegetation. 
But this dearth is due to lack of water and infrequent 
rains. Wherever water can moisten the grateful ground, 
a garden upstarts. Water, however, is scarce, except in 
the towns and close to the river banks; and thus the 
country, really rich, is apparently sterile. Here, in the 
fragrant square, are seats where the indolent may dream 
under the trees to the cool plash of the fountain in the 


growing in untended profusion. 
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centre, and the humming of bees and whiz of dragon- 
flies among the flowers. The quiet plaza is typical of 
the whole town. ‘The busiest streets have little noise; 
the by-streets are silent. We enter a hotel for luncheon, 
or, properly speaking, in Chili, breakfast. The building 
is dingy and ill-kept; its rooms scantily furnished, but 
clean. Like most of the better buildings of the town, 
it is square-shaped, inclosing a courtyard called the 
patio, in which a few flowers grow neglected. Some of 
the houses, in the less dense parts of the town, have, 
beyond this patio, a garden, inclosed by high walls which 
hide it from the public view of the streets. The man- 
ner of serving meals in the Chilian hotel is not at all 
according to English ideas of comfort. A vast succes- 
sion of courses is hastened through with inconvenient 
speed, each being placed on the table directly its prede- 
cessor has been commenced upon. The viands them- 
selves are good: meat, vegetables, and fruit are abundant 
and cheap, and the country wines and ale are excellent. 
The cost of living in Chili is absurdly small. One can 
live comfortably in a country hotel like this on five or 
six shillings a day. In the afternoon we sally forth to 
call, for the first time, on the local lady of fashion. The 
home is large, facing a quiet side street. We knock at 
the knockerless door, and a slatternly olive-skinned maid 
appears, who conducts us to an empty drawing-room, 
thence precipitately retiring, Gringos—as the English 
are for some unknown reason termed by the Chilians— 
being to her lowly mind objects of some awe. While 
waiting for the sefiora to appear, we notice that the room 
lacks the appearance of comfort characteristic of an 
English drawing-room. The furniture is good- 
grand—but disposed stiffly; the walls are garnished with 
mirrors and with pictures dispiaying an entire absence 
of artistic taste. Soon our hostess enters. She is a 
good type of the lady of Chili; short, plump, dark-eyed 
and black-haired; her rounded face has lost much of its 
original whiteness. She is dressed in black, an 


even 


almost 
invariable rule among the more elderly ladies of the coun- 
try. She seats herself, after a smiling welcome greeting, 
on a couch or backed settee placed against the middie 
of one of the walls, usually a place of honor, where the 
hostess sits with a favored guest. The remaining seats 
are placed with over-much precision round the room. The 
sefiora is shortly followed by her two daughters, excel- 
lent representatives of Chilian beauty, as their mother 
doubtless once was. The hair and eyes constitute their 
chief charm, both being brilliant and dark. Their com- 
plexions are delicately fair, but suggestive of the aid of 
art; cosmetics, in fact, are largely used by the ladies in 
Chili, apparently without concealment. The seforitas 
are dressed in French fashions, which are closely fol- 
lowed in Chili in all their gayety of color, abundance of 
appendage, and absurdity of construction and protuber- 
ance. Conversation always flows freely, for the ladies of 
Chili, though generally superficial and insincere, are, in 
conversation and social intercourse, pleasant and lively; 
and, unlike their husbands and 
friendly to the English. Our linguistic shortcomings 
are treated with indulgent politeness. In spite of the 
numbers of English in the country, few Chilians speak 
English, or other foreign languages; and even their own 
Castilian is extremely slovenly. It is not difficult to 
gather, from our conversation, that the life of a fair 
Chilena in the country is circumscribed and uneventful. 
Gossip of the very lightest description forms the staple 
of talk. Events outside Chili—indeed, outside her own 
town—interest her little. ‘Her knowledge of literature is 
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confined to Spanish novels and poems; of the arts, to a 
certain amount of operatic and dance music. Her 
amusements are small; a visit to her friends for gossip 
or music, a walk to the Alameda or plaza to hear the 
band, a little shopping, and now and then a ball, or a 
poor opera by a travelling company. Out-of-door exer- 
cise she does not understand; lawn tennis is regarded 
as one of the eccentricities of the Gringos. Liqueurs are 
handed round, and drunk with some ceremony. Five 
o’clock tea is, unhappily, not yet known to the Chilians. 
Soon afterward we take our leave, our kind hostess 
uttering the usual hospitable formula to a new acquain- 
tance, “Ya sabe Usted su casa” (you now know your 
house); or, more freely rendered, make yourself at home 
here. In the evening after dinner, which takes place 
throughout Chili at an early hour—usually between five 
and six o’clock—we emerge once more from the hotel 
to spend the evening with some old acquaintances of 
the town, in accordance with a previous invitation. 
Their home reached, we enter the drawing-room, which 
resembles in character that already described, and find 
assembled half a dozen young ladies, the hostess, another 
duenna, and two or three Chilian gentlemen. The latter 
are, as a rule, silent and retiring in society, paying more 
attention to the wine in the background than to the 
ladies. None of the company are in evening dress, 
which is seldom seen, except on great occasions. Music 
and dancing now take place, which, in this small way, 
form the most frequent style of evening entertainment. 
The dancing is not, as a rule, good; at least, according 
to English notions. But the national dance of Chili, 
the sama-cueca, familiarly called the cueca, is graceful 
and interesting, and more than once is danced in the 
course of the evening. A lady and a gentleman step 
forward, holding a handkerchief in hand, as the piano 
sounds the opening bars of the accompanying music, 
which is of marked and peculiar rhythm in triple time. 
Some of the onlookers then burst into song, to which 
the dancers move with appropriate gestures, the gentle- 
man apparently making advances to the lady, who resists 
him coquettishly, the feet of both moving in time to the 
music with not very complicated steps. The handker- 
chiefs are, throughout, gracefully and incessantly waved 
by each performer. Two verses, with a pause between 
them, complete the dance. The musical portion of the 
evening’s entertainment is entirely instrumental, few 
Chilian ladies being able to sing. Their voices, when 
they have any, are thin and weak, whether from their 
mode of life, from the climate, or from their mixed de- 
scent—for few families of Chili are free from Indian 
blood—it is hard to say. Modern Italian or French 
opera form the répertoire. The great composers of 
Germany, and the early Italian composers, are often 
literally unknown, even by name. At about 10: 300’clock 
the company adjourn to another room, in which is a 
large table bearing tea, bread and butter, and sweet 
cakes, at which all take their seats. This light supper 
is a regular and invariable institution in Chilian families, 
the ladies of which are generally much addicted to cheap 
confectionery, a fact that, with their sedentary habits, ac- 
counts for their tendency to embonpoint. Returning to 
the drawing-room, music and dancing are resumed for 
another hour or so, when the retirement of the guests 
brings the simple but pleasant evening’s amusement to 
a close. We step out into the street, which is silent, ex- 
cept for the occasional shrill whistle of the policemen 
and walk back to our hotel in the cool night air, sweet 
with the scent of flowers, under a clear star-lit sky. 
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Echo and the Lover—Unidentified 
Lover.—Echo ! mysterious nymph, declare 

Of what you're made and what you are. 
Echo.— Air! 
Lover.—Thou dost resuscitate dead sounds— 

Hark how my voice revives, resounds! 
Echo.— Zounds ! 
Lover.—I’ll question thee before I go— 

Come, answer me more apropos! 
Echo.— Poh! poh! 
Lover.—Tell me, fair nymph, if e’er you saw 

So sweet a gir! as Phoebe Shaw? 
Echo.— Pshaw! 
Lover.—Say, what will turn that frisking coney 

Into the toils of matrimony ? 

Echo.— Money. 
Lover.—Has Phebe not a heavenly brow? 

Is it not white as pearl—as snow ? 
Echo.— Ass! no! 
Lover.—Her eyes! Was ever such a pair? 

Are the stars brighter than they are? 
Echo.— - They are! 
Lover.—Echo, thou liest, but can’t deceive me ; 

Her eyes eclipse the stars, believe me— 
Echo.— Leave me! 
I over.—But come, thou saucy, pert romancer, 

Who is as fair as Phoebe? Answer! 
Echo.— Ann, sir. 


Rhyming Definitions— University Magazine 
FAME.—A meteor dazzling with its distant glare. 
WEALTH.—A source of trouble and consuming care. 
PLEASURE.—A gleam of sunshine passing soon away. 
Love.—A morning stream whose memory gilds the day. 
FAITH.—An anchor dropped beyond the vale of death. 
Hopr.—A lone star beaming o’er the barren heath. 
CHARITY.—A stream meandering from the fount of love. 
BIBLE.—A guide to realms of endless joy above. 
RELIGION.—A key which opens wide the doors of Heaven. 
DEATH.—A knife by which the ties of earth are riven. 
EARTH.—A desert through which pilgrims wend their way. 
GRAVE.—A home of rest which ends life’s weary day. 
RESURRECTION.—A sudden waking from a quiet dream. 
HEAVEN.—A land of joy, of light and love supreme. 





The Fate of Nassan—The Fireside Friend 
Each stanza contains the entire alphabet except ‘‘ E.” 

Bold Nassan quits his caravan, 

A hazy mountain-grot to scan ; 

Climbs jaggy rocks to spy his way, 

Doth tax his sight, but far doth stray. 

Not work of man nor sport of child, 

Finds Nassan in that mazy wild ; 

Lax grow his joints, limbs toil in vain— 

Poor wight! why didst thou quit that plain ? 

Vainly for succor Nassan calls. 

Know, Zillah, that thy Nassan falls: 

But prowling wolf and fox may joy 

To quarry on thy Arab boy. 

The Letter “* H”—Catharine Fanshawe 
‘Twas whispered in heaven and muttered in hell, 
And echo caught faintly the sound as it fell ; 

On the confines of earth ‘twas permitted to rest, 

And the depths of the ocean its presence confessed ; 
’T was seen in the lightning and heard in the thunder ; 
’T will be found in the spheres, when riven asunder ; 
’Twas given to man with his earliest breath, 

Assists at his birth and attends him in death; 
Presides o’er his happiness, honor, and health, 

Is the prop of his house and the end of his wealth. 
It begins every hope, every wish it must bound, 

And though unassuming, with monarchs is crowned. 
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In the heaps of the miser ‘tis hoarded with care, 
But is sure to be lost in his prodigal heir. 
Without it the soldier and sailor may roam, 

But woe to the wretch who expels it from home! 


In the whispers of conscience its voice will be found, 


Nor e’er in the whirlwind of passion be drowned. 
It softens the heart; and though deaf to the ear, 
It will make it acutely and instantly hear. 
But in shade let it rest, like a beautiful flower,— 
Oh, breathe on it softly; it dies in an hour. 
The Cross—A Hymn of the Middle Ages 
Bless'd they who seek, 
While in their youth, 
With spirit meek, 
The way to truth. 
To them the sacred scriptures now display, 
Christ as the only true and living way: 
His precious blood on Calvary was given 
To make them heirs of endless bliss in heaven. 
And e’en on earth the child of God can trace 
The glorious blessings of his Saviour’s face. 
For them He _ bore 
His Father’s frown, 
For them He wore 
The thorny crown: 
Nailed to the cross, 
Endured its pain, 
That His life’s loss 
Might be their gain. 
Then haste to choose 
That better part— 
Nor dare refuse 
The Lord your heart, 
Lest He declare,— 
“TI know you not;” 
And deep despair 
Shall be your lot. 
Now look to Jesus Who on Calvary died, 


And trust on Him alone Who there was crucified. 


Power of Short Words—Dr, Addison Alexander 


The author being asked if one could write as forcibly in mono- 
syllables as in words of length, at once wrote the following lines : 


Think not that strength lies in the big, round word, 
Or that the brief and plain must needs be weak ; 
To whom can this be true who once has heard 
The cry of help—the words that all men speak 
When want, or woe, or fear is in the throat, 
So that each word is gasped out like a shriek 
Pressed from the heart, or as a strange, wild note, 
Sung by some fay or fiend! There is a strength 
Which dies if stretched too far, or spun too fine, 


Which has more height than breadth, more depth than length. 


Let but this force of thought and speech be mine, 
And he that will may take the sleek, fat phrase, 

Which glows and burns not, though it gleam and shine - 
Light but not heat, a flash without a blaze. 

Nor is it naught but strength the short word boasts ; 
It serves far more than wind or storm can tell, 


Or roar of waves that dash on rock-bound coasts ; 


The crash of tall trees when the wild winds swell; 
The roar of guns; the groans of men that die 

On blood-stained fields. It has a voice as well 
For them that far off on their sick-beds lie ; 

For them that weep, for them that mourn the dead, 


For them that dance, and laugh, and clap the hand 


To Joy’s quick step, as well as Grief’s sad tread ; 
ysq ; 


The sweet, plain words we learn at first keep time, 


And though the theme be sad, or gay, or grand, 


With each, with all, these may be made to chime, 


In thought, or speech, or song, or prose, or rhyme. 
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A Real Case of Jeykil and Hyde—Chicago Herald 

A most peculiar case of insanity for psychical study 
was that of Harry Munzer, which came before Judge 
Gary the other day. According to the evidence it would 
appear that the strange case of Dr. Jeykll and Mr. Hyde 
and the stranger case of Archibald Malmaison, which 
have created much comment in circles of fiction, are 
not altogether physical impossibilities. The story which 
Harrry Munzer, sane, told of Harry Munzer, insane, 
was so fascinating that the jurymen quailed and slunk 
back in their chairs, half afraid to be so near one who 
could admit himself to be the victim of such physical 
and psychical changes as the witness claimed to have 
undergone. Munzer is about twenty-seven years of age 
and never having indulged in the general practices of 
fast city young men, his features bore a decidedly inno- 
cent but intelligent expression as he entered the witness 
box. The soft black hair curled about his broad, busi- 
ness-like forehead. For four years he had acted as 
entry clerk for Edson Keith, and his manipulaticn of 
figures was considered something wonderful. He had 
been subject to gloomy spells at periods about two years 
apart, during which he would become a recluse for weeks 
at atime. He spoke of these. “Just tell us about the 
last one,” said the Court, listening to the minor details 
given above. “I feel something approaching heavily,” 
said the witness, “ but I can take care of myself here.” 
Beads of perspiration stood on his brow, but he displayed 
no nervousness. ‘The queer sickness came on me 
again about a year ago,” said he, “and this time I be- 
came much alarmed at the developments. I seemed to 
be approaching a state altogether different from the 
natural one. An ague-like feeling crept over me, begin- 
ning first in my brain. I was then living at my father’s 
house on West Lake street. My mind did not seem 
growing weaker, but it seemed to be altering its func- 
tions materially. Presently the sight of a tool or a knife 
with a blade would start every fibre and nerve in me to 
tingling, and I became afraid of myself—afraid for my 
friends. I felt an impulse growing upon me to harm 
or kill. I knew what I was about. I recognized the 
faces of my friends. I had a cool control of my mental 
faculties. I was not out of my head in the least, but 
there was a desire which seemed to be muscular as well 
as mental, and wholly apart from my natural volition. 
My father saw only the outside of this, and I dared not 
explain to him the complete revolution in my being. 
He sent me to Lake Geneva to be treated in a private 
institution there, and now for seven months I have been 
there under the constant care of several experienced 
physicians. They have been unable to assist me. I 
grew worse; I knew it and realized the dread change. 
Never have I lost my senses. The doctors gave me 
chloral, but I fear that has hurt my nervous system and 
served to augment this fearful development rather than 
cure it. We consulted and thought a change would be 
good for me. I now insist that I be placed somewhere 
so I may be watched and treated differently. The week 
I have been here, since I left Geneva, I have not been 
home. I will not go there. I believe that some rapid 
change for the worse would take place immediately 
should I go back. This mania would unman me and 
force me to do that which I have been battling against. 
I would kill them. I might kill myself, and yet I would 








know what I was about.” The story itself was not very 
different from what one might expect to hear from a 
man who felt himself becoming insane. What terrified 
the jurors was the complete change in his features as 
he proceeded. From an innocent, harmless expression 
at the beginning they changed to one of extreme cun- 
ning and malignity. Deep lines appeared in his cheeks 
beside his nose. The eyebrows fell back and the cor- 
ners of the mouth drew down. His forehead wrinkled 
up as an old man’s and his voice actually changed so 
that a listener might have supposed that a man of forty- 
five was talking. The words came from deep down in 
his chest, and, in fact, the entire aspect of the man was 
changed. He bent forward in his chair, his shoulders 
stooped, and his eyes became watery. It was remark- 
able. The Court gazed at the phenomenon before him 
in astonishment. When the narrator reached that por- 
tion of his recital where he spoke of killing, the jury 
gazed upon the face of a man about to commit murder. 
“That will do,” said the Judge, in a husky voice 
Munzer was startled at the command. He looked up 
wildly, then fell back in his chair, half exhausted, with 
asigh. Tears fell down his cheeks. The wrinkles dis- 
appeared from his forehead, the fiendish expression left 
his face, and in a minute more he was the young man, 
Harry Munzer, again with the innocent face. The jury, 
at once, brought in a verdict finding him insane. 
The Story of Mesmer and Mesmerism—From “ Hypnotism” 
Most of the psychic and physical phenomena, covered 
by the veil of mysticism, we find in the end of the last 
and the beginning of this century, in the facts—too much 
mingled with quackery—of animal magnetism, which 
finally gains its scientific explanation and illustration in 
the hypnotism of to-day. Friedrich Anton Mesmer, 
born 1734, in a village on Lake Constance, pursued 
his medical studies in Vienna. In 1766, after he 
had treated the mystic subject, the influence of the 
planets on the human body, in a thesis for the degree 
of Doctor, he commenced to use mineral magnetism 
as a remedy, and explained its action by a corre- 
sponding magnetic quality of the human body. Soon 
he considered magnetism as a quality common to all 
bodies and as the bond which held together the whole 
creation. This now took the name of animal magnetism. 
Through certain manipulations (such as touching, strok- 
ing, in a word magnetizing), even simply by merely a 
strong act of the will, one can, he says, “ produce this 
power in persons, impart it to others, and cause the 
most marvellous and wholesome effects.” The magnet 
now became superfluous, and cures were performed by 
only the newly discovered animal magnetism. By medi- 
cal men and physicists, however, he was considered a 
juggler, who made his cures through hidden magnets. 
His letters to most of the learned societies of Europe 
were left unanswered, except by the Academy of Berlin 
which declared his theory fallacious. On a journey to 
Suabia and Switzerland, he witnessed the miraculous 
cures of Father Gassner and declared that they were 
produced by animal magnetism. In Vienna, he was 
afterward violently attacked on account of the alleged 
cure of a blind girl (Marie Paradise), and he was ex- 
pelled from that city in 1777, after an investigation by 
an imperial commission. He then moved to Paris and 
by his intimacy with Dr. Charles d’Eslon, physician to 
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the Count of Artois, he was soon introduced into the 
fashionable world, which, fascinated by the mystic doc- 
trine, before long crowded his parlors. How things 
went on in these parlors was vividly described by Dr. I. 
D. Broberg, in his lectures delivered in 1865, on Animal 
Magnetism and the Mysticism of the 18th Century. 
From it we borrow the following particulars: Mesmer’s 
parlors in the hotel at the Place Vendéme soon became 
the rendezvous of the Paris fashionable world. In the 
so-called experimenting room there stood in the middle 
of the floor a round tub, a baquet, with a diameter of 
about five feet and provided with a lid. On the bottom 
of it bottles were so placed that some had their necks 
converging toward the centre, while others diverged out- 
ward. If possible, all the bottles were magnetized by 
the same hand. The tub was filled with water, so that 
the bottles were covered; through the lid, which was 
provided with several holes, bent iron bars protruded. 
The walls of the room were covered with mirrors, by 
the reflection of which the magnetism was increased, 
according to the doctrine of Mesmer. The patients 
were placed in a circle around the tub or baquet, and 
so close together that they were in contact with each 
other’s knees. Each one held in his hand one of the 
iron bars that protruded from the baquet. Generally 
there was placed a second row of patients behind the 
first—and often there were several rows—who formed 
closed chains by holding each others’ hands and who 
were in contact with the tub by means of long mag- 
netized cords. Besides, all the patients were mutually 
connected through a cord twisted around each one’s 
waist, so that the magnetic force might thus the more 
easily pass from one to another. A mystic twilight pre- 
vailed in the room. The ear was charmed by sweet 
melodies played on harp and piano, and during the 
pauses a harmonium sounded its soft vibrating tones, an 
instrument that Mesmer played with a master hand. 
Men and women were now sitting beside each other, 
holding the mystic bars from the tub and each other’s 
hands; first one, then another began to experience 
strange sensations and twitchings, which were soon im- 
parted to all of them. Then Mesmer solemnly entered, 
dressed in a violet robe of embroidered silk, holding in 
his hand an iron staff. With majestic dignity he walked 
around and stroked the patients. Within a short time 
the healing crisis appeared. Various hysterical attacks 
took place. The patients jumped up, wept, laughed, 
embraced each other, beat the walls, had convulsions, 
rolled on the floor, etc. Those who have not actually 
witnessed the scenes in Mesmer’s parlors, a contempo- 
rary writes, can hardly form an idea of them. On the 
other hand, if we witness them we can only be astonished 
partly at the complete tranquillity and repose displayed 
by some, partly also at the violent excitement shown by 
others. We see some sympathetically drawn to each 
other and lovingly trying to relieve each other’s crisis. 
They are all blindly submissive to the magnetizer. Even 
though they be in apparent trance, they are immediately 
wakened by the slightest gesture of the magnetizer, by 
his mere glance. A sudden noise causes the most ter- 
rible convulsions. Those who had really terrible crises 
of healing were carried into an adjoining room, the walls 
and floor of which were covered by well-padded mat- 
tresses, so that, without any risk, they could fight for 
health as best they were able. After having quarrelled 
with the faculty and the physicians of Paris, as well as 
with his friend d’Eslon, who told Mesmer’s secrets and 
opened a parlor of his own, Mesmer left Paris in dis- 
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gust, but was soon called back by his friends, instituted 
a secret magnetic order under the name of Société or 
Ordre de l’ Harmonie, opened his parlors anew, and also 
constructed smaller baquets for private parties which 
were in such demand that subscription had to be made 
for them long in advance. Persens worn out by idling, 
laziness, and pleasures came in crowds to his hotel, and 
he soon accumulated a large fortune. In the principal 
cities throughout all France, magnetic societies or har- 
monic orders so called, were formed under the headship 
of Mesmer. The expectations of people had no limits; 
man was to become stronger and more healthy, even 
the animals would be better and the magnetized tree 
would bear finer fruit and its leaves would not fade. In 
other words, through magnetism a real golden age was 
expected to come. In 1784, however, the government 
appointed a committee of learned men (among them 
Franklin, Lavoisier, Jussieu, Bailly) to make a minute 
scientific investigatiom of the celebrated question. When 
Mesmer refused to open his parlors for this investigation, 
the experiments were made at d’Eslon’s. Most of them 
were unsuccessful, and in the report, ably written by 
Bailly, all the magnetic marvels were referred to the 
workings of imagination. His report ends with the 
words: “‘ Magnetism is one fact more in the history of 
human errors, and a great proof of the power of imag- 
ination.” After this blow the star of Mesmer gradually 
declined in Paris, especially after a new one had arisen 
in the famous impostor, Cagliostro, who soon attracted 
the public by his conjurings and his powder of immor- 
tality. In the country, however, magnetism spread for 
some time through the many pupils of Mesmer. He 
himself retired, left Paris at the outbreak of the revolu- 
tion, lived after that for some time in England under 
another name, and finally died, in 1815, in the small 
city of Meersburg. D’Eslon, on the contrary, continued 
his magnetic cures in Paris until his death in 1786, 
which was caused by pneumonia, although he himself had 
declared that he was so well magnetized that death could 
reach him only through accident or decrepitude. 
The Cannibals of To-day— The Pall Mall Gazette 

There is a gruesome interest about cannibalism, which 
causes new contributions to the literature of the subject 
to be read with eager interest. The article on Les 
Anthropophages Actuels, therefore, which appears in 
the current number of the Revue Rose will not fail to 
attract attention. A particular point of interest is the 
author’s statement that cannibalism is not only quite as 
much a thing of the present as it was of the past, but 
that it exists among most civilized nations as well as 
among savages. Broadly speaking, M. Zaborovsky 
classes his cannibals as follows: 1. Cannibals by nat- 
ural cruelty. 2. Cannibals through starvation. 3. 
Occasional cannibals. 4. Cannibalsasepicures. Among 
the first class must be counted a goodly number of 
Europeans, and, sad to report, quite a little band of 
natives of our own isles. M. Bordier, for instance, has 
chronicled a case which occurred in 1852 of an English- 
man who killed an old woman, cut her to pieces, boiled 
her flesh into an Irish stew and ate her. And as these 
misfortunes never happen singly, another inhabitant of 
Great Britain, a married man, killed, about the same 
time, another man whom he had met in a wood. He 
cut his victim up, hid the various parts among the un- 
derwood, and took them home, one by one, where he 
and his wife made their meals on them. A year later 
this fiend repeated the experiment with the corpse of 
a young child. More horrible still is the case of a young 
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Italian, who tried to strangle, in 1872, seven women, 
two of whom he cut up into pieces. Later on, when 
brought to account for his evil doings, he told Lombroso 
that his greatest pleasure had been to bite into the flesh 
of his victims, and to suck their blood. Again, a simi- 
lar, but even more ghastly affair occurred in italy. A 
man, subject to epileptic fits, but otherwise not insane, 
met a young man on the road, threw him down, and 
tried to tear his cheeks and pull his teeth out. Some- 
body interfered, and the youth went his way; but, en- 
raged beyond measure at seeing his victim escape, the 
brute in human shape rushed home, took his two-year- 
old daughter and ate the flesh off her back, her legs, and 


her chest. In the same class of cannibals may also be 
counted the bands of robbers who feast on the flesh of 
those they have captured. Italian highwaymen are 
chiefly distinguished for this taste. Thus the famous 
assassin Misdea boasted of having torn out the vitals 
of his companions; another Italian of the same profes- 
sion had a peculiar fancy for noses, which he satisfied 
by eating the olfactory organs of three of his comrades. 
M. de Maricourt saw two Sicilians eat with evident gusto 
the heart of a Neapolitan ere yet its palpitations ha 

ceased. Less brutal, but just as gruesome, are some of 
the tales where hunger has compelled human beings to 
devour their fellow-creatures. Who has not heard or 
read of some of the innumerable cases where ship- 
wrecked sailors, slaughtered, by common consent, one 
after the other of their companions in misfortune to eat 
his flesh and to drink his blood? Here is one of M. 
Zaborovsky’s stories of this kind of cannibalism. We 
know of no more pitiful and terrible case of anthropo- 
phagy than that by which perished the second Flatters 
missionary expedition in the depths of the Sahara. 
Eleven men, at least, were killed and eaten near the 
Hassiel-Hadjadj Wells, the chief of the expedition being 
among them. ‘To add to the horror of the case, it was 
the butcher of the caravan who, by the tacit consent of 
the survivors, undertook the execution of the doomed. 
North American Indians have been sufficiently subdued 
by civilization to abstain from feeding on friends, foes, 
and foreigners, although a Sioux of the old school may, 
in times of war, occasionally overcome his scruples and 
celebrate a victory in the manner of the good old times 
of scalping and roasting. In South America, on the 
other hand, and especially in the forests on the banks of 
the Amazon River, the ancient custom prevails to this 
day. In 1883 the Putamajo Indians captured, and ate 
a young white-skinned Colombian, and when Chevaux 
was roaming through Guiana he found on the -banks of 
the Issa the head of an Indian boiling in a saucepan. 
Another time an Indian sought refuge with him who had 
escaped from a band of Ouitotos, after having seen his 
two companions dismembered and prepared for a meal. 
The Fuegians, and the dwellers on the isles of the South 
Pacific, are not above suspicion of secretly inclining 
toward cannibalism, the Africans are openly accused of 
it, and are not ashamed of their taste, though some of 
the tribes nearest the abode of white men are in a fair 
way of becoming total abstainers. We conclude with 
the following report from the banks of the Herbert River, 
which is quoted from M. C. Lumholtz, who made an ex- 
ploring tour through Australia from 1880 to 1884, and 
spent a considerable time in North Queensland: The 
Australians (we beg our colonial cousins’ pardon, but 
we are translating literally), are anthropophagists; they 
eat children by preference, rarely members of their own 
tribe, but strangers always—whenever they can get them. 
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To them, as formerly to the Fijians and other inhabitants 
of Polynesia, human flesh is the most toothsome of 
meats. They wrap it in leaves and cook it between two 
stones in front of the fire. M. Zaborovsky omits all men- 
tion of the Voudoos of Hayti, whose man-eating propen- 
sities have been the subject of many travellers’ stories. 
The Inexplicable—A. Bierce—San Francisco Examiner 
For many years there lived near the town of Gallipolis, 
Ohio, an old man, named Herman Deluse. Very little 
was known of his history, for he would neither speak of 
it himself nor suffer others to. It was a common belief 
among his neighbors that he had been a pirate—if upon 
any better evidence than his collection of boarding pikes, 
cutlasses and ancient flint-lock pistols, I do not know. 
He lived entirely alone, in a small house of four rooms 
falling rapidly into decay, and never repaired further 
than was required by the-imperative mandates of the 
weather. It was situated ona slight elevation in the 
midst of a large, stony field greatly overgrown with 
brambles and cultivated in patches, and that in the most 
primitive way. It was his only visible property, but 
could hardly have yielded him a living, simple and few 
as were his wants. He seemed always to have ready 
money and paid cash for all his purchases at the village 
stores round about, seldom buying more than two or 
three times at the same place until after the lapse of a 
considerable period. He got no commendation, how- 
ever, for this equitable distribution of his patronage: 
people were disposed to regard it as an ineffectual at- 
tempt to conceal his possession of so much money. 
That he had great hoards of ill-gotten gold buried 
somewhere about his tumble-down dwelling was not 
reasonably to be doubted by any honest sou! conversant 
with the facts of local traditions and gifted with a sense 
of the fitness of things. On the 9th of November, 1867, 
the old man died; at least his dead body was discovered 
on the roth, and physicians testified that death had oc- 
curred about twenty-four hours previously—just how 
they were unable to say, for the post-mortem examine- 
tion showed every organ to be absolutely healthy, with 
no indication anywhere of disorder or violence. Ac- 
cording to them the death must have taken place about 
noonday, yet the body was found in bed. The verdict 
of the coroner’s jury was that he “came to his death by 
a visitation of God.” The body was buried and the 
Public Administrator took charge of the estate. A 
vigorous search failed to disclose anything more than 
was already known about the deceased, and much patient 
excavation here and there about the premises by 
thoughtful and thrifty neighbors went unrewarded. The 
Administrator locked up the house against the time 
when the property, real and personal, should be sold by 
law with a view to defraying, partly, the expenses of the 
sale. The night of November 2oth was boisterous. A 
furious gale stormed across the country, scourging it with 
desolating drifts of stinging sleet. Great trees were torn 
from the earth and hurled across the roads. So wild a 
night had never been known in all that region, but 
toward morning the storm had blown itself out of breath, 
and the day dawned bright and clear. At about 10 
o’clock that day the Rev. Henry Galbraith, a well- 
known and highly esteemed Eaptist minister, arrived on 
foot at his house, about a mile and a half from the 
Deluse place—which, by the way, had already acquired 
the reputation of being haunted. Mr. Galbraith had 
been for a month in Cincinnati. He had come up the 
river in a steamboat, and landing at Gallipolis the pre- 
vious evening, had immediately obtained a horse and 
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buggy and set out for home. The violence of the storm 
had delayed him over night, and in the morning the 
allen trees had compelled him to abandon his convey- 
ance and continue his journey afoot. “ But where did 
you pass the night ?” inquired his wife, after he had 
briefly related his adventure. ‘“ With old Deluse at the 
Isle of Pines,” was the laughing reply; “and a glum 
enough time I had of it. 
remaining, but not a word could I get out of him.” 
(The Isle of Pines, in the West Indies, was formerly a 
famous rendezvous of pirates.) Fortunately for the in- 


He made no objection to my 


Mr. Robert Mosley Maren, a lawyer and litterateur of 
Columbus, the same who wrote the delightful Mellow- 
craft Papers. Noting, but apparently not sharing, the 
astonishment caused by Mr. Galbraith’s answer, this 
cool-headed cynic checked by a gesture the exclamations 
that would naturally have followed, and tranquilly in- 
quired: “How came you to go in there?” This is 
Maren’s version of Mr. Galbraith’s reply: 
light moving about in the house, and being nearly 
blinded by the sleet and frozen besides, I drove in at the 


“TI saw a 


Oo 
1g 


gate and put up my horse in the old rail stable, where he 
is now. I then rapped at the door, and getting no in- 
The room was dark; but, 
I tried to 
enter the adjoining room; but the door was fast, and 
although I heard the old man’s heavy footsteps in there, 


vitation, went in without one. 
having matches, I found a candle and lit it. 


he made no response to my calls. There was no fire 


on the hearth, so I made one, and laying 
fore it with my overcoat under my head, 


Pretty soon the door which I had tried 


[sic] down be- 
prepared my- 
self for sleep. 
silently opened, and the old man came in, carrying a 
candle. I spoke to him pleasantly, apologizing for my 
intrusion; but he took no notice of me. He seemed to 
be searching for something, though his eyes were un- 
moved in their sockets. I wonder if he ever walks in 
his sleep. He took a circuit part way round the room, 
and then went out the same way he came in. Twice 
more before I slept he came back in the room, acting 
precisely the same way, and departing as the first. In 
the intervals I heard him tramping all over the house, 
his footsteps distinctly audible in the pauses of the storm. 
When I woke in the morning he had already gone out.” 
Mr. Maren attempted some further questioning, but was 
unable longer to restrain the family’s tongues; the story 
of Deluse’s death and burial came out, greatly to the 
good minister’s astonishment. ‘he explanation of 
your adventure is very simple,” said Mr. Maren: “I 
don’t believe old Deluse walks in his sleep—not in his 
present one—but you evidently dream in yours.” And 
to this view of the matter Mr. Galbraith was compelled 
reluctantly to assent. Nevertheless, a late hour of the 
next night found these two gentlemen, accompanied by 
a son of the minister, in the road in front of the Deluse 


“7 
1 


old house. There was a light inside: it appeared now 
at one window and now at another. 
advanced to the door. 
came from the interior a confusion of the most appalling 
sounds—the clash of weapons, steel against steel, sharp 


“he three men 
Just as they reached it there 


explosions as of firearms, shrieks of women, groans, and 
the curses of men in combat. The investigators stood 
a moment irresolute, frightened. Then Mr. Galbraith 
tried the door. It was fast. But the minister was a 
man of courage, a man, moreover, of Herculean strength. 
He retired a pace or two and rushed against the door, 
striking it with his right shoulder and bursting it from 
the hinges with a loud crash. In a moment the three 
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The only sound 
M. Maren had 
With some 


vere inside. Darkness and silence! 

was the beating of their own hearts. 
provided himself with matches and a candle. 
difficulty, begotten of his excitement, he made a light, 
and they proceeded to explore the place, passing from 


room to room. Everything was in orderly arrangement, 
as it had been left by the sheriff; nothing had been 
} 


disturbed. A light coating of dust was everywhere. A 


rd . "Ac -¢} yr > if hy . a7 he} 
back door was partly open, as if by neglect, and their 


first thought was that the authors of the awful revelry 


might have escaped. The door was opened and the 
light of the candle thrown through upon the ground. 
The expiring effort of the previous night’s sterm had 
been a light fall of snow; there were no footprints; the 
white surface was unbroken. ‘They closed the door and 
entered the last room of the four which the house con- 
tained—that farthest from the road in an angle of the 
Maren’s hand was 


Almost im- 


building. Here the candle in Mr. 
suddenly extinguished by a draught of air. 
mediately followed the sound of a heavy fall, shaking 
the building. When the candle had been hastily re- 
lighted young Mr. Galbraith was seen prostrate on the 
floor at a little distance from the others. He was dead. 
In one hand the body grasped a heavy sack of coins, 
which later examination showed to be all of Spanish 
mintage. Directly over the body a board had been torn 
from its fastenings in the wall, and from the cavity sc 
disclosed it was evident that the bag had been taken. 
Another inquest was held; another post-mortem exam- 
An- 
other verdict of the visitation of God left all at liberty to 
Mr. Maren contended that 
What does the 
Mr. Maren died 


Mr. Galbraith is living—or 


ination failed to reveal a probable cause of death. 


form their own conclusions. 
the man died of excitement. 


Society for Psychical Research think ? 


young 


two years agoin Cleveland. 
was last June—at the Golden Eagle Hotel, Sacramento. 

The Brass Mule Cure—North China Medical Journal 

A traveller, recently returned from Pekin, tells us 
that he saw a method of cure which may be new to some 
of our readers. In a temple outside one of the city 
gates is to be found a brass mule of life size, supposed 
to have wonderful healing properties. Patients suffer- 
ing from every imaginable disease seek this temple to 
obtain a cure. ‘The method pursued is as follows: Sup- 
posing you suffer from sciatica, you go with all speed to 
this famous temple, and, having discovered the particular 
part of the brass mule corresponding to the painful 
region of your own body, you first rub the animal a cer- 
tain number of times and then with the same hand 
shampoo your own disabled member, and then-—well, 
then the pain goes. The special feature of this method 
of cure is its delightful simplicity. 
Just scrub the mule’s teeth and afterward your 
‘ the cure is complete. Have you an 
Pass the tips of your fingers to 
and fro over the particular eyeball of the mule, and then 


Is your tooth ach- 
ing ? 
own, and, zoz/a . 
ulcer of the cornea ? 


with well-regulated pressure rub repeatedly the afflicted 
eye. The mule has unhappily lost his sight during the 
many years he has been engaged in his benevolent work, 
the eyeballs, we are told, having been gradually worn 
away, as the result of constant friction, until now you 
have only the empty orbits to operate upon. The ani- 
mal is patched in all directions with fresh pieces of brass 
put on to cover holes produced by the constant friction 
of eager patients, and a new, perfectly whole mule stands 
ready at hand awaiting the day when his old colleague, 
having fallen to pieces in the service, shall give him an 
opportunity of likewise benefiting posterity. 
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FROM MANY LANDS 





Japanese Lullaby—Eugene Field—Chicago News 

Sleep, little pigeon, and fold your wings— 
Little blue pigeon with velvet eyes; 

Sleep to the singing of the mother-bird swinging— 
Swinging the nest where her little one lies. 

Away out yonder I see a star— 
Silvery star with a tinkling song ; 

To the soft dew falling I hear it calling— 


Calling and tinkling the night along. 
In through the window a moonbeam comes— 
Little gold moonbeam with misty wings ; 
All silently creeping, it asks: “ Is he sleeping— 


Sleeping and dreaming while mother sings ?” 
Up from the sea there floats the sob 
Of the waves that are breaking upon the shore, 
As though they were groaning in anguish, and moaning— 
Bemoaning the ship that shail come no more. 
But sleep, little pigeon, and fold your wings— 
Little blue pigeon with mournful eyes ; 
Am I not singing—see I am swinging— 
Swinging the nest where my darling lies. 


French Lullaby—J. V. Pritchard—Home Journal 
Berceuse: From the French of Jean Berge 
Dainty sweetheart, cherub rosy, 
Toddling with thine arms akimbo, 
Pink and white, thou fairy posy! 
Fain would I thee hold in limbo 
From the sun-god’s ardent eye ; 
Come with me where strays the gloaming 
*Thwart the meadow from the wildwood ;— 






Shyly glancing, we'll go roaming 
Through the storied realms of childhood,— 
Lullaby, sweet, lullaby! 


Hand in hand we'll thread the mazes 
Of sequestered glades where shimmer 
Dappled shadows on the daisies,— 
Aspen phantoms growing dimmer 
As the day-star climbs the sky ; 
There the hours on fleet wing flying 
Through the forest grewsome seeming, 
Shall our hearts with rapture plying, 
Charm us with the bliss of dreaming,— 
Lullaby, sweet, lullaby ! 


Or within the hushed seclusion 
Of thy chamber pure and holy, 
Far removed from care’s confusion, 
In our love so meek and lowly 
Shall we paradise draw nigh ? 
Yes, my sweetheart, there I'll hold thee 
In these arms with joy supernal ;— 
While the wings of sleep enfold thee 
Angels chant the prayer eternal, 
Lullaby, sweet, lullaby ! 


Darkey Lullaby—Susanna Hay—Detrott Tribune 

De fish in de brook hab swum undah de banl:, 
Whar de sof’ green mosses am creepin’ ; 

Dey’s tired of swimmin’ an’ swimmin’ aroun’ — 
De fish in de brook am a sleepin’. 

Go home, little boy sittin’ out on de log, 
Go home wid yo’ ugly ole hook ; 

De fish am a nappin’, but yo’ canna’ ketch ’em; 
Dey’s safe in a nice shady nook — 


Stop laffin, yo’ mischief, an’ shet up yo’ eyes. 
I won’ sing any mo’ ef yo’ don’. 

Shall I sing ’bout de bats an’ de big black crows ? 
Yo’se frownin’; oh, wall den, I won’, 





Come under my wing, little chick.” 


Don’ yo’ like dat song? Mus’n’ pout oud dem lips, 
An’ gif dot fat little foot such a kick. 

Waal, I'll sing "bout de squirrel. Now lay down yo’ head, 
Ef yo’ don’ why fo’ sho I will ’pank ’oo. 

Yo’ bettah not laff. I means wat I say, 
Ole mammy’s don’ talkin’, I thank ’oo. 


EES 


eT aaa 


De squirrel am nappin’ don’ undah de tree, 
In a nes’ full of akerns an’ nuts, 


But I tink, little boy, dat de squirrel’s one eye 
Pops open wen de odder one shuts. 
Go home, little boy, wid yo’ gun an’ yo’ dog, 
De squirrel am don’ in ‘is hole, 
Wid his red bushy tail safe oud of yo’ sight, 
Wid de corn an’ de nuts dat he stole. 
Waal! Now yo’se asleep, little Blue Eyes, | guess, 
Ef yo’ wus’n’ yo’ arms yo’ ud fling, 
An, yo’ ud kick oud yo’ foot, and open yo eyes, 
An’ cry, “Sing mammy, szzg mammy, SING!”’ 
Jacobite Lullaby—M, V. MeGarty—Chicago Herald 
Sleep, sleep, my bonnie bairnie, sleep, 
Your father’s ower the border; 
He’s marchin’ doun on Lunnon toun 
Vi’ Charlie's sel’ tae order. 
Sleep, sleep, my bonnie bairnie, sleep, 
It’s Lunnon fowk will wauken, 
Whan oot-an’-in they hear the din 
That Charlie’s men are maukin’. 





Sleep, sleep, my bonnie bairnie, sleep, 
An’ dream o’ wealth an’ fame; 
In silken gown you'll toddle roun’ 
As sune as he wins hame. 
Sleep, sleep ye baith, an’ dinna dream 
In dark an’ stormy weather, 
O’ a weel-kent plaid, ower a corpse that’s laid 
Amang Culloden’s heather. 


English Cradle Hymnu—Dr. Isaac Watts 
Hush, my babe, lie still and slumber, 
Holy angels guard thy bed; 
Heavenly blessings without number, 
Gently fall upon thy head. 
Sleep, my babe; thy food and raiment, 
House and home, thy friends provide, 
All without thy care or payment, 
All thy wants are well supplied. 
How much better thou'rt attended 
Than the Son of God could be, 
When from heaven he descended, 
And became a child like thee. 
Soft and easy is thy cradle, 
Coarse and hard thy Saviour lay, 
When his birth-place was a stable, 
And his softest bed was hay. 
Lo! he slumbers in his manger, 
Where the horned oxen fed; 
Peace, my darling, here’s no danger, 
Here's no ox a-near thy bed. 


Was there nothing but a manger, 
Cursed sinners could afford, 
To receive the heavenly stranger ? 
Did they thus affront their Lord ? 
Peace, my child, I did not chide thee, 
Though my song may seem too hard; 
Tis thy mother sits beside thee, 
And her arms shall be thy guard. 
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Yet, to read the shameful story, Sleep, sweet! My chauvie, sleep! 
How the Jews abused their King; Now sleep an’ dream but lightly. 

How they served the Lord of Glory, I hear a whisper in the leaves! 
Makes me angry while I sing. ‘ The fire glints up more brightly. 


Old dugal (dog) an’ the grye (horse) prick up; 


' , , ; 
ss abe! what glorious features - i 
mienned Save A : The kettle ’gins a-humming : 


Spotiess, fair, prepaid aera! Oh, Love is sure and knows afar !— 
Must he dwell with brutal creatures ? ice dina 6. Mies Od te accel 
How could angels bear the sight ? ones (Aes +—'Tihiy Satteer 's comming. 
a 5 Wake now, my chauvie, wake! 
i See the lovely babe a-dressing, 
Lovely infant! how he smiled ; : 
When he wept, the mother’s blessing Over thee ever, my own delight, 
Soothed and hushed the holy child. Watches thy mother day and night; 
‘ Her joyful tears do consecrate 
Altar and heart in every fate. 
Angels are with my little girl, 
But on life’s sea in tempest’s whirl 
Thy helpless mother, my darling may 
*Twas to save thee, child, from dying, Only tremble and only pray. 
Save my dear from burning flame, 


Italian Lullaby—San Francisco Newsletter 





See the kinder shepherds round him, 
Telling wonders from the sky; 

There they sought him, there they found him, 
With his virgin mother by. 


Sleep, sleep, sleep! my baby dear ; 


Bitter groans, and endless crying, Dream of the light of some sweet star. 
That thy blest Redeemer came. Sleep, sleep! and I will keep 

Mayst thou live to know and fear him, nage gegen snare Ry Sony, 
Trust and love him all thy days; pe ee a Sees OPE OP Saeee 


With unknown trial and unknown doom, 
Thy little heart can ne’er love me 
As thy mother loves and shall ever love thee! 


Then go dwell forever near him, 
See his face and sing his praise. 





I could give thee thousand kisses, 


Hoping ‘what I most desire ; A Canadian Lullaby—Algernon de V. Tassin 
Not a mother’s fondest wishes Sleep, my darling one, sleep, 
Can to greater joys aspire. Wildly the winter wind blows ; 


Wake not, my darling, to weep, 


Norse Lullaby—Eugene Field—Chicago News Coldly and fiercely it snows ; 





The sky is dark and the hills are white Child, be thy slumbers deep— 
As the storm-king speeds from the north to-night, The deeper the better, God knows. 
And this is the song the storm-king sings, Dried are the tears on thy cheek, 
As over the world his cloak he flings: Close shut are thy tiny hands, 
“Sleep, sleep, little one, sleep ;” Thy white lips so wistfully meek 
He rustles his wings and gruffly sings: Are mute to thy hunger’s demands , 
“Sleep, little one, sleep.” Gently, my darling one, seek 
—— : Thy comfort in slumber’s dream-lands, 
On yonder mountain side a vine ; 
Clings at the foot of a mother pine; Child, be thy slumbers deep! 
The tree bends over the trembling thing Wildly the winter wind blows ; 
And only the vine can hear her sing : Wake not, my darling, to weep, 
“Sleep, sleep, little one, sleep— The mother-heart breaks for thy woes, 
What shall vou fear when I am here? Death, and her half-brother Sleep ! 
“ Sleep, little one, sleep.” And which is the better, who knows ? 
The king may sing in his bitter flight, German Slumber Song—L.D. Smith—Boston Commonwealth 
The tree may croon to the vine to-night, Translated from the German of Theodore Kérner. 
But the little snowflake at my breast Slumber sweet—for Mother’s love caressing 
Liketh the song I sing the best— Folds thee close and clasps thee to her heart, 
“Sleep, sleep, little one, sleep Safely kept by tender prayers of blessing, 
Weary thou art, anext my heart, Sheltered fondly from earth’s harm and smart. 


“Sleep, little one, sleep.’ Ah! But sweet are the dreamings of thy sleeping, 
Gypsy Lullaby—Edgar L. Wakeman—Good Housekeeping _Child so richly dowered with Mother's love ! 

: ‘ i ; Night and day her constant watch is keeping, 
Sleep, sweet! My chauvie, sleep! 


f ic aae dine ea edie As thy guardian angels watch above. 

Along the cliffs the shadows creep : Thrice, one dares, in Love's arms gently leaning, 
What is my racklie (loved one) thinkin’? Trusting, feel himself among the blest ; 

Thy father’ll find the patrin (trail) true Thrice, believes he finds Life s highest meaning, 
Across the wide, wide heather ; Thrice, enjoys Love’s gift of peace and rest : 

He'll come, he’ll come! His life’s in you; First, Love greets him when his mother holds him, 
He’ll come, whate’er the weather! Giving kisses—solace for his tears. 

Sleep, sweet! My chauvie, sleep! Little recks he when her arms enfold him 

. Of the sorrows that must come with years. 

Sleep, sweet! My chauvie, sleep! . Se ; 
The camp ’s made snug and tidy ; Next, when spirit fails and heart is laden, 

His heart is here both true and deep, When the way of youth is steep and dim, 
Where’er a-dickerin’ bide he. Cometh Love, in guise of gentle maiden, 

The stick is burnished o’er the fire; Given to walk Life’s upward path with him. 
The tent smiles welcome surely ; Last, when ruthless storm-winds break the roses, 

The kettle sings wi’ a’ good things ; And with grief the strong man’s heart is torn, 
An’ we a’ wait securely. Love, as Angel of the Dead, discloses 


Sleep, sweet! My chauvie, sleep! Radiant Way that leads to Heavenly Morn. 
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SWEPT BY THE SEA—-A MEMORY OF LAST ISLAND* 





Thirty years ago, Last Island lay steeped in the light 
of magical days. July was dying; for weeks no fleck 
of cloud had broken the heaven’s blue dream of eternity ; 
winds held their breath; slow wavelets caressed the bland 
brown beach with a sound as of kisses and whispers. 

The wind began to blow, with the passing of July. It 
blew from the north-east, clear and cool. It blew in 
enormous sighs, dying away at regular intervals, as if 
pausing to draw breath. All night it blew; and in each 
pause could be heard the answering moan of the rising 
surf—as if the rhythm of the sea moulded itself after the 
rhythm of the air—as if the waving of the water responded 
precisely to the waving of the wind, a billow for every 
puff, a surge for every sigh. 

The August morning broke in a bright sky; the breeze 
still came cool and clear from the northeast. The waves 
were running now ata sharp angle to the shore; they 
began to carry fleeces, an innumerable flock of vague 
green shapes, wind-driven to be despoiled of their ghostly 
wool. Far as the eye could follow the line of the beach 
all the slope was white with the great shearing of them. 
Clouds came, flew as in a panic against the face of the 
sun, and passed. All that day and through the night 
and into the morning again the breeze continued from 
the northeast, blowing like an equinoctial gale. . 
Then day by day the vast breath freshened steadily, and 
the waters heightened. A week later sea-bathing had 
become perilous; colossal breakers were herding in, like 
moving leviathan-backs, twice the height of a man. Still 
the gale grew, and the billowing waxed mightier, and 
faster and faster overhead flew the tatters of torn cloud. 
The gray morning of the 9th wanly lighted a surf that 
appalled the best swimmers: the sea was one wild agony 
of foam, the gale was rending off the heads of the waves 
and veiling the horizon with a fog of salt spray. Sha- 
dowless and gray the day remained; there were mad 
bursts of lashing rain. Evening brought with it a sinis- 
ter apparition, looming through a cloud-rent in the west 
—a scarlet sun in a green sky. His sanguine disc, 
enormously magnified, seemed barred like the body of a 
belted planet. A moment, and the crimson spectre 
vanished; and the moonless night came. 

Then the wind grew weird. It ceased being a breath; 
it became a voice moaning across the world; hooting, 
uttering nightmare sounds, — Whoo /— whoo !— whoo! 
—and with each stupendous owl-cry the mooing of the 
waters seemed to deepen, more and more abysmally, 
through all the hours of darkness. From the northwest 
the breakers of the bay began to roll high over the sandy 
slope, into the salines; the bayou broadened to a bellow- 
ing flood. . . . So the tumult swelled and the turmoil 
heightened until morning—a morning of gray gloom and 
whistling rain. Rain of bursting clouds and rain of wind- 
blown brine from the great spuming agony of the sea. 

The steamer Star was due from St. Mary’s that fear- 
ful morning. Couldshe come? No one believed it—no 
one. Nevertheless, men struggled to the roaring beach 
to look for her, because hope is stronger than reason. 

Even to-day, in these Creole islands, the advent of the 
steamer is the great event of the week. There are no 





* From Chita, by Lafcadio Hearn (Harper & Bros.). Last Island 
is off the mouth of the Mississippi in the Gulf of Mexico. A gene- 
ration ago it was the fashionable watering place of the aristocratic 
South. To-day it is a desolate waste, visited only by fishermen. 


telegraph lines, no telephones; the ma.l-packet is the 
only trustworthy medium of communication with the 
outer world, bringing friends, news, letters. Even dur- 
ing the deepest sleep of waves and winds there will 
come betimes to sojourners in this unfamiliar archipelago 
a feeling of lonesomeness that is a fear, a feeling of 
isolation from the world of men, totally unlike that 
sense of solitude which haunts one in the silence of 
mountain-heights, or amid the eternal tumult of lofty 
granitic coasts; a sense of helpess insecurity. The land 
seems but an undulation of the sea-bed; its highest 
ridges do not rise more than the height of a man above 
the salines on either side; the salines themselves lie 
almost level with the level of the flood-tides; the tides 
are variable, treacherous, mysterious. But when all 
around and above these ever-changing shores the twin 
vastness of heaven and sea begin to utter the tremendous 
revelation of themselves as infinite forces in contention, 
then indeed this sense of separation from humanity 
appalls. ... Perhaps it was such a feeling which 
forced men, on the tenth day of August, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-six, to hope against hope for the coming 
of the Star, and to strain their eyes anxiously toward 
far-off Terrebonne. “It was a wind you could lie 
down on,” said my friend the pilot. 

. . » “Great God!” shrieked a voice above the shout- 
ing of the storm,—“ she is coming/” ... It was true. 
Down the Atchafalaya, and thence through strange mazes 
of bayou, lakelet, and pass, by a rear route familiar only 
to the best of pilots, the frail river-craft had toiled into 
Caillou Bay, running close to the main shore; and now 
she was heading right for the island, with the wind aft, 
over the monstrous sea. On she came, swaying, rock- 
ing, plunging, with a great whiteness wrapping her 
about like a cloud, and moving with her moving, a 
tempest-whirl of spray; ghost-white and like a ghost she 
came, for her smoke-stacks exhaled no visible smoke— 
the wind devoured it! The excitement on shore became 
wild, men shouted themselves hoarse; women laughed 
and cried. Every telescope and opera-glass was directed 
upon the apparition; all wondered how the pilot kept 
his feet; all marvelled at the madness of the captain. 

But Captain Abraham Smith was not mad. A veteran 
American sailor, he had learned to know the great Gulf 
as scholars know deep books by heart; he knew the 
birthplace of its tempests, the mystery of its tides, the 
omens of its hurricanes. While lying at Brashear City 
he felt the storm had not yet reached its highest, vaguely 
foresaw a mighty peril, and resolved to wait no longer 
fora lull. ‘“ Boys,” he said, “we've got to take her out 
in spite of Hell!” And they “took her out.” Through 
all the peril, his men stayed by him and obeyed him. 
By mid-morning the wind had deepened to a roar, 
lowering sometimes to a rumble, sometimes bursting 
upon the ears like a measureless and deafening crash. 
Then the captain knew the Sar was running a race with 
Death. ‘“She’ll win it,” he muttered; “she’ll stand it. 
. . . Perhaps they’ll have need of me to-night.” 

She won! With a sonorous steam chant of triumph 
the brave little vessel rode at last into the bayou, and 
anchored hard by, in full view of the hotel, though not 
near enough to shore to lower her gang-plank. 

. . » But she had sung her swan-song. Gathering in 
from the northeast, the waters of the bay were already 
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marbling over the salines and half across the island; 

and still the wind increased its paroxysmal power. 
Cottages began to rock. Some slid away from the 

solid props upon which they rested. A chimney tum- 


bled. Shutters were wrenched off; verandas demo- 
lished. Light roofs lifted, dropped again, and flapped 
into ruin. Trees bent their heads to the earth. And 


still the storm grew louder and blacker with every hour. 
The Star rose with the rising of the waters, dragging 
her anchor. Two more anchors were put out, and still 
she dragged—dragged in with the flood, twisting, 
shuddering, careening in her agony. Evening fell; the 
sand began to move with the wind, stinging faces like 
a continuous fire of fine shot; and frenzied blasts came 
to buffet the steamer forward, sideward. Then one of 
her hogchains parted with a clang like the boom of a big 
bell. Then another! . .. Then the captain bade his 
men cut away all her upper works, clean to the deck. 
Overboard into the seething went her stacks, her pilot 
house, her cabins, and whirled away. And the naked 
hull of the .S¢ar still dragging her three anchors, labored 
on through the darkness, nearer and nearer to the im- 
mense silhouette of the hotel, whose hundred windows 
were now all aflame. The vast timber building seemed 
to defy the storm. The wind, roaring round its broad 
verandas, hissing through every crevice with the sound 
and force of steam, appeared to waste its rage. And 
in the half lull between two terrible gusts there came to 
the captain’s ears a sound that seemed strange in that 
night of multitudinous terrors . . . a sound of music! 
Almost every evening throughout the season there had 
been dancing in the great hall; there was dancing that 
night also. The population of the hotel had been aug- 
mented by the advent of families from other parts of the 
island, who found their summer cottages insecure places 
of shelter; there were nearly four hundred guests as- 
sembled. Perhaps it was for this reason that the enter- 
tainment had assumed the form of a fashionable ball. 
And all those pleasure-seekers, representing the wealth 
and beauty of the Creole parishes, whether from As- 
cension or Assumption, St. Mary’s or St. Landry’s, 
Iberville or Terrebonne, whether inhabitants of the 
multi-colored and many-balconied Creole quarter of the 
quaint metropolis, or dwellers in the dreamy paradises 
of the Téche, mingled joyously, knowing each other, 
feeling in some sort akin, whether affiliated by blood, 
connaturalized by caste, or simply inter-associated by 
traditional sympathies of class sentiment and class in- 
terest. Perhaps in the more than ordinary merriment 
of that evening something of nervous exaltation might 
have been discerned, something like feverish resolve 
to oppose apprehension with gayety, to combat uneasi- 
ness by diversion. But the hours passed in mirthfulness ; 
the first general feeling of depression began to weigh 
less and less upon the guests; they had found reason to 
confide in the solidity of the massive building; there 
were no positive terrors, no outspoken fears; and the 
new conviction of all had found expression in the words 
of the host himself: “ /7 n'y a rien de mieux a faire que 
de samuser/” Of what avail to lament the devastation 
of cane-fields, to discuss the ruin of crops? Better to 
seek solace in the rhythm of gracious motion and of 
perfect melody, than hearken to the wild orchestra of 
storms; wiser to admire the grace of Parisian toilets, 
the eddy of trailing robes with its fairy-foam of lace, the 
ivorine loveliness of glossy shoulders and jewelled throats, 
the glimmering of satin-slippered feet; than to watch the 
raging of the flood without, or the flying of the wrack. 
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So the music and the mirth went on: they made joy 
for themselves, those elegant guests; they jested and 
sipped rich wines; they pledged, and hoped, and loved, 
and promised, with never a thought of the morrow, on 
the night of the tenth of August, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-six. Observant parents were there, planning for 
the future bliss of their nearest and dearest; mothers 
and fathers of handsome lads, lithe and elegant as young 
pines, and fresh from the polish of foreign university 
training; mothers and fathers of splendid girls whose 
simplest attitudes were witcheries. Young cheeks 
flushed, young hearts fluttered with an emotion. more 
puissant than the excitement of the dance; young eyes 
betrayed the happy secret discreeter lips would have 
preserved. Slave-servants circled through the aristo- 
cratic press, bearing dainties and wines, praying per- 
mission to pass, in terms at once humble and officious, 
always in the excellent French which well-trained house- 
servants were taught to use on such occasions. 

. Night wore on; still the shining floor palpitated 
to the feet of the dancers; still the piano-forte pealed, 
and still the violins sang, and the sound of their sing- 
ing shrilled through the darkness, in gasps of the gale, 
to the ears of Captain Smith, as he strove to keep his 
footing on the spray-drenched deck of the Star. 

“Christ!” he muttered, “a dance! If that wind 
whips round south, there'll be another dance! . . . But 
I guess the Sfar will stay.” .. . 

Half an hour might have passed; still the lights 
flamed calmly, and the violins thrilled, and the perfumed 
whirl went on. . . . And suddenly the wind veered! 

Again the S¢ar reeled, and shuddered, and turned, and 
began to drag all her anchors. But she now dragged 
away from the great building and its lights—away from 
the voluptuous thunder of the grand piano—even at 
that moment outpouring the great joy of Weber’s melody 
orchestrated by Berlioz: 7’/nvitation a la Valse, with 
its marvellous musical swing!” 

“Waltzing!” cried the captain. “God help them!— 
God help us all now! .. . Zhe Wind waltzes to-night, 
with the Sea for his partner!” ... 

O the stupendous Valse-Tourbillon! O the mighty 
Dancer! One—two—three! From northeast to east, 
from east to southeast, from southeast to south; then 
from the south he came, whirling the Sea in his arms... 

. . . Some one shrieked in the midst of the revels; 
some girl who found her pretty slippers wet. What could 
it be? Thin streams of water were spreading over the 
level planking, curling about the feet of the dancers. 
. .. What could it be? All the land had begun to 
quake, even as, but a moment before, the polished floor 
was trembling to the pressure of circled steps; all the 
building shook now; every beam uttered its groan! 

There was a clamor, a panic, a rush to the windy 
night. Infinite darkness above and beyond; but the 
lantern-beams danced far out over an unbroken circle 
of heaving and swirling black water. Stealthily, the 
measureless sea-flood was rising. 

—‘ Messieurs—mesdames, ce n'est rien. Nothing seri- 
ous, ladies, I assure you. . . . A/ais nous en avons vu 
bien souvent, les inondations comme celle-ci; ca passe vite / 
The water will go down in a few hours, ladies; it never 
rises higher than this; i/ n’y a pas le moindre danger, je 
vous dis! Allons! il n'y a—My God! what is that ?” 

For a moment there was a ghastly hush of voices. 
And through that hush there burst upon.the ears of all 
a fearful and unfamiliar sound, as of a colossal cannon- 
ade, rolling up from the south, with volleying light- 
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nings. Vastly and swiftly, nearer and nearer it came, a 
ponderous, unbroken, thunder-roll, terrible as the long 
muttering of an earthquake. 

The nearest mainland, across mad Caillou Bay, lay 
twelve miles north; west, by the Gulf, the nearest 
ground was twenty miles. There were boats, yes!—but 
the stoutest swimmer might never reach them now! . . 

Then rose a frightful cry, the hoarse, hideous, in- 
describable cry of hopeless fear, the despairing animal- 
cry man utters when suddenly brought face to face with 
Nothingness, without preparation, without consolation, 
without possibility of respite. Sauve qui peut / 
Some wrenched down the doors; some clung to the 
heavy banquet-tables, to the sofas, to the billiard-tables ; 
during one terrible instant, against fruitless heroisms, 
against futile generosities, raged all the frenzy of self- 
ishness, all the brutalities of panic. And then—then 
came, thundering through the blackness, the giant swells, 
boom on~-boom! One crash!—the huge frame 
building rocks like a cradle, seesaws, crackles. What 
are human shrieks now ?—the tornado is shrieking! 
Another!—chandeliers splinter; lights are dashed out; 
a sweeping cataract hurls in; the immense hall rises— 
oscillates—twirls as upon a pivot, crepitates—crumbles 
into ruin. Crash again!—the swirling wreck dissolves 
into the wallowing of another monster billow; and a 
hundred cottages overturn, spin in sudden eddies, quiver, 
disjoint, and melt into the seething. 

. . . So the hurricane passed, tearing off the heads 
of the prodigious waves, to hurl them a hundred feet in 
air, heaping up the ocean against the land, upturning 
the woods. Bays and passes were swollen to abysses; 
rivers regorged; the sea-marshes were changed to raging 
wastes of water. Before New Orleans the flood of the 
mile-broad Mississippi rose six feet above the highest 
water-mark. One hundred and ten miles away, Donald- 
sonville trembled at the towering tide of the Lafourche. 
Lakes strove to burst their boundaries. Far-off steam- 
ers tugged wildly at their cables, shivering like feathered 
creatures that hear by night the approaching howl of 
destroyers. Smoke-stacks were hurled over-board, pilot- 
houses torn away, cabins blown to fragments. 

And over roaring Kaimbuck Pass, over the agony of 
Caillou Bay, the billowing tide rushed unresisted from 
the Gulf, tearing and swallowing the land in its course, 
ploughing out deep-sea channels where sleek herds had 
been grazing but a few hours before, rending islands in 
twain, and ever bearing with it, through the night, enor- 
mous vortex of wreck and vast wan drift of corpses. . 

But the Star remained. And Captain Abraham Smith, 
with a long good rope about his waist, dashed again and 
again into that awful surging to snatch victims from 
death; clutching at passing hands, heads, garments, in 
the cataract-sweep of the seas; saving, aiding, cheering, 
though blinded by spray and battered by drifting wreck, 
until his strength failed in the unequal struggle at last, 
and his men drew him aboard senseless, with some 
beautiful half-drowned girl safe in his arms. But well- 
nigh two score souls had been rescued by him; and the 
Star stayed on through it all. ; 

Long years after, the weed-grown ribs of her graceful 
skeleton could still be seen, curving up from the sand- 
dunes of Last Island, in witness of how well she stayed. 

Day breaks through the flying wrack, over the infinite 
heaving of the sea, over low land vast with desolation. 
It is a spectral dawn, a wan light, like that of a dying sun. 

The wind has waned and veered; the flood sinks 
slowly back to its abysses, abandoning its plunders, scat- 
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tering its piteous waifs over bar and dune, over shoal 
and marsh, among the silences of the mango-swamps, 
over the long low reaches of sand grasses and drowned 
weeds, for more than a hundred miles. From the shell- 
reefs of Pointe-au-Fer to the shallows of Pelto Bay the 
dead lie mingled with the high-heaped drift; from their 
cypress groves the vultures rise to dispute a share of the 
feast with the shrieking frigate-birds and squeaking gulls. 
And as the tremendous tide withdraws its waters, all 
the pirates of air follow the great white-gleaming retreat ; 
a storm of billowing wings and screaming throats. 

And swift in the wake of gull and frigate-bird the 
Wreckers come, the Spoilers of the dead,—savage skim- 
mers of the sea, —hurricane-riders wont to spread their 
canvas-pinions in the face of storms; Sicilian and Cor- 
sican outlaws, Manila-men from the marshes, deserters 
from many navies, lascars, marooners, refugees of a 
hundred nationalities—fishers and shrimpers by name, 
smugglers by opportunity, wild channel-finders from 
obscure bayous and unfamiliar chéniéres, all skilled in 
the mysteries of these mysterious waters beyond the 
comprehension of the oldest licensed pilot. . 

There is plunder for all birds and men. There are 
drowned sheep in multitude, heaped carcasses of kine. 
There are casks of claret and kegs of brandy and legions 
of bottles bobbing in the surf. There are billiard-tables 
overturned upon the sand; there are sofas, pianos, foot- 
stools and music-stools, luxurious chairs, lounges of 
bamboo. There are chests of cedar, and toilet-tables 
of rosewood, and trunks of fine stamped leather stored 
with precious apparel. There are objets de /uxe innum- 
erable. There are children’s playthings. French dolls 
in marvellous toilets, and toy carts, and wooden horses, 
and wooden spades, and brave little wooden ships that 
rode out the gale in which the great Vauti/us went down. 
There is money in notes and in coin in purses, in pocket- 
books, and in pockets: plenty of it! There are silks, 
satins, laces, and fine linen to be stripped from the bodies 
of the drowned; and necklaces, bracelets, watches, finger- 
rings, and fine chains, brooches and trinkets. . . . “Chi 
bidizza!— Oh! chi bedda mughieri! Eccu, la bidizza /” 
That ball-dress was made in Paris by— _ But you never 
heard of him, Sicilian Vicenzu. . . . “ Che bella sposina/” 
Her betrothal ring will not come off, Giuseppe; but the 
delicate bone snaps easily; your oyster-knife can sever 
the tendon. . “Guardate! chi bedda picciota/” 
Over her heart you will find it, Valentino—the locket 
held by that fine Swiss chain of woven hair—“ Caya 
manan/” And it is not your quadroon bondmaid, 
sweet lady, who now disrobes you so roughly; those 
Malay hands are less deft than hers, but she slumbers 
very far away from you, and may not be aroused from 
hersleep. “ Ma guita mo/ dalaga /—na quita maganda /” 
. . . Juan, the fastenings of those diamond ear-drops‘are 
much too complicated for your peon fingers: tear them 
out !—“ Dispense, chulita!” . . 

. . . Suddenly a long, mighty silver thrilling fills the 
ears of all; there is a wild hurrying and scurrying; 
swiftly, one after another, the overburdened luggers 
spread their wings and flutter away. 

Thrice the great cry rings rippling through the gray 
air, and over the green sea, and over the far-flooded 
shell-reefs, where the huge white dazzling flashes are 
—sheet-lightning of breakers—and over the awful, weird 
wash of corpses coming in. 

It is the steam-call of the relief-boat, hastening to 
rescue the living, to gather in the dead. 

The tremendous tragedy is over. 
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The Canal of Joseph—From London Engineering 

How many of the engineering works of the nineteenth 
century will there be in existence in the year 6000? 
Very few, we fear, and still less those that will continue 
in the far-off age to serve a useful purpose. Vet there 
is at least one great undertaking conceived and executed 
by an engineer which during the space of four thousand 
years has never ceased its office, on which the life of a 
fertile province absolutely depends to-day. We refer to 
the Bahr Joussuf—the canal of Joseph—built, according 
to tradition, by the son of Jacob, and which constitutes 
not the least of the many blessings he conferred on 
Egypt during the years of his prosperous rule. This 
canal took its rise from the Nile at Asiut, and ran almost 
parallel with it for nearly two hundred and fifty miles, 
creeping along under the western cliffs of the Nile val- 
ley, with many a bend and winding, until at length it 
gained an eminence, as compared with the river bed, 
which enabled it to turn westward through a narrow pass 
and enter a district which was otherwise shut off from the 
fertilizing floods on which all vegetation in Egypt de- 
pends. The northern end stood seventeen feet above 
low Nile, while at the southern end it was at an equal 
elevation with the river. Through this cut ran a peren- 
nial stream, which watered a province named the 
Fayoum, endowing it with fertility and supporting a 
large population. In the time of the annual flood a 
great part of the canal was under water, and then the 
river’s current would rush in a more direct course into 
the pass, carrying with it the rich silt which takes the 
place of manure and keeps the soil in a state of constant 
productiveness. All this, with the exception of the 
traditions that Joseph built it, can be verified to-day, 
and it is not mere supposition or rumor. Until eight 
years ago it was firmly believed that the design has 
always been limited to an irrigation scheme, larger, no 
doubt, than that now in operation, as shown by the traces 
of abandoned canals and by the slow aggregation of. 
waste water which had accumulated in the Birket el 
Querun, but still essentially the same in character. 
Many accounts have been written by Greek and Roman 
historians, such as Herodotus, Strabo, Mutianus, and 
Pliny, and repeated in monkish legends or portrayed in 
the maps of the middle ages, which agreed with the 
folk-lore of the district. These tales explained that the 
canal dug by the ancient Israelite served to carry the 
surplus waters of the Nile into an extensive lake lying 
south of the Fayoum, and so large that it not only modi- 
fied the climate, tempering the arid winds of the desert 
and converting them into the balmy airs which nourished 
the vines and the olives into a fulness and fragrance un- 
known in any part of the country, but also added to the 
food supply of the land such immense quantities of fish 
that the royal prerogative of the right of piscary at the 
great weir was valued at $250,000 annually. This lake 
was said to be 450 miles round, and to be navigated by 
a fleet of vessels, and the whole circumference was the 
scene of great national industry and prosperity. 

Where Toys Come From—From the New York Times 

“Of the dolls sold in America,” said a prominent 
wholesale dealer in toys, “nine-tenths come from Ger- 
many. Of these a large proportion are made in one little 
place, Sonneberg, a town of about ten thousand inhab- 
itants in Thuringen. Almost the entire industry of this 





place is confined to the manufacture of dolls. The in- 
habitants are very poor people and are brought up to 
doll-making. Before it is completed a doll passes through 
many hands. The heads, hands, and feet are made by 
one person, the body by another, the hair is fixed on by 
another, and the face is painted by two other different 
people, one doing the rough work and the second the 
finishing touches. The clothing is made by another 
person and the dresses are put on by still another.: All 
this labor is done at such starvation prices that Ameri- 
cans cannot compete in the manufacture, although the 
duty for importation is thirty-five per cent. To this 
town of Sonneberg there come every year a large number 
of buyers from all over the world. I go there myself 
and never fail to meet at least a score of Americans 
engaged in the same business. There are at least 500 
different kinds of dolls, and the variety is remarkable. 
The French invent many of the most attractive, but the 
Germans copy them so cheaply that the world’s buyers 
go to the latter for their stock. For the manufacture of 
fine dress dolls the French still hold the lead by long 
odds. It is only in the cheaper goods that the Germans 
outspeed them. England furnishes very few dolls, and 
I can now recall only one kind that is distinctly English 
—the English rag doll, made wholly of rags. There are 
French walking dolls, smoking men, and other automatic 
figures, but they are mechanical figures, too intricate in 
their mechanism to be classed as mere dolls. Of the 
rubber dolls fully one-half are made in America, where 
anything that is machine-made prospers to the exclu- 
sion of imported stuffs. The price of dolls ranges from 
one cent to fifty dollars, but the most popular are those 
that sell for twenty-cents, fifty cents, and one dollar, 
although there has been a great run recently on five- 
cent and ten-cent dolls. As with dolls, so it is with 
other toys. The most of them come from Germany, 
where they are made very cheaply. This same town of 
Sonneberg furnishes many of them, but more come from 
Nuremberg and small towns in its vicinity. It is in this 
district that magnetic toys, swords, guns, trumpets, horns, 
woolly sheep, jumping-jacks, menkeys on sticks, jacks in 
the box and ingenious mechanical toys are made. The 
carved wooden toys come principally from the Bavarian 
highlands, but they are brought to Nuremberg to be sold. 
The cheaper grades of wooden toys are made in poorer 
Saxony and comprise cheap arks and sets of furniture. 
How cheaply they make these things you can judge from 
this instance. Here is a toy set of furniture consisting of 
three chairs, a bureau, a table, a sofa, and a mirror, care- 
fully done up ina substantial pasteboard box. Now, 
after having paid thirty-five per cent duty and having 
allowed twenty per cent for freight and other expenses, 
we sell such furniture sets at seventy-five cents per 
dozen and make a reasonable profit. _ You can figure 
out the original cost if you choose. Porcelain toys—tea 
sets and things of that sort—are also made very cheaply, 
the waste places in the potteries being filled up with 
their moulds without much additional cost. Toy horses, 
cows, elephants, cats, dogs, lions, tigers, and all kinds of 
animals are made largely in the German prisons. Many 
of these are ingenious novelties, being so constructed as 
to be able to move heads and emit a noise resembling 
more or less the natural cries of each animal. The 
retail price of these toys runs from fifty cents to fifty 
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dollars. Of the wooden toys fully one-half are made in 
America. They include A B C blocks, building blocks, 
and games, and are easily turned out by machinery. 
Iron toys are also made largely here, and so are tin 
toys. The tin for the latter is imported from Europe, 
and when the toys are finished they are exported for 
the European market. The majority of the rubber toys 
-come from France, chiefly from Paris, although the 
manufacture of this line of playthings is constantly in- 
creasing in America, and the American rubber toys are 
really the best to be had. The reason that America has 
not taken the lead in the manufacture of rubber toys is 
found in the fact that the demand for other rubber goods 
is sO great as to shut out toys. Toy watches are largely 
made in France and are remarkably cheap. We sell 
watches with chains, charms, and movable hands for 
twenty-five cents per dozen, after having allowed for 
duty andfreight. Of the standard games the best chess- 
men come from England; backgammon and checkers 
are made almost altogether in America; bone dominos, 
dice, and the cheaper grades of chess come from France ; 
toy printing presses, locomotives, and all that line of 
goods are domestic. Toy printing presses were furnished 
formerly almost wholly by the Germans, but latterly the 
Americans have superseded their Teutonic brethren. In 
educational toys America leads the world, and exports 
large quantities. So it does also in the manufacture of 
out-door games, lawn-tennis, croquet, and base-bail.” 
Japanese Industrial Art—W. Bb. Harte—Detroit Free Press 
The eyes of the world are upon Japan. No other 
nation in the world is at present attracting such general 
attention. The fact is, of course, not that the Japanese 
have suddenly made great and unprecedented strides in 
every department of art and life—though their progress 
of recent years in the march of civilization has been re- 
markable—but that western nations have suddenly 
awakened to the fact of their existence. Japanese art 
and customs have remained unchanged for centuries, 
but they were hedged in by conservatism and autocracy 
and little was known of them. Of recent years the 
people have begun to assert themselves; the national 
pulse has quickened into amazing activity, and under 
judicious government commerce has been encouraged 
and directed into new channels; Christianity and modern 
civilization have been tacitly admitted into the kingdom, 
and Japan has taken a prominent position among the 
nations of the earth. Japanese art is now a cult; the 
great newspapers send special correspondents, men and 
women of every impressionable temperament to take men- 
tal photographs of people under all conditions of life, 
and books on the country are becoming of almost daily 
occurrence. The Japanese are the admiration and the 
despair of the world, and are the new apostles of sweet- 
ness and light. Indeed, art in its truest, highest form 
can now only be said to exist in Japan. It has been 
wittily said that every Frenchman is a born actor, and 
only the bad ones find their way upon the stage. It can 
be truly said that the Japanese nation is the most artistic 
in the world, and as nearly everybody seems to live by 
art, in some form or other, it is possible that the profes- 
sions may be fearfully overcrowded, but it is impossible 
that only the worst artists find their way into them. Of 
course, in this article, I am speaking of art in its broad- 
est sense; that is, the production of the beautiful in any 
form. The Japanese, in their dress, customs, and domestic 
and national life are essentially picturesque; their man- 
ners are cordial and attractive, and like the Germans, 
they are intellectual giants. Their minds are peculiarly 
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judicial in the selection of new ideas, but at the same 
time wonderfully receptive. Art, however, is their 
special province. They possess the keenest perception 
of the beautiful. With them art and trade do not run 
in two distinct channels, as among western nations. 
The generality of men’s lives in Europe and also in 
America are very bare and empty. They spend three- 
fourths of their lives in repulsively ugly and desolate 
offices and warehouses. Their lives are simply one con- 
tinuous hurry, and they have only occasionally the leisure 
to cultivate the more elevated side of their natures. The 
Japanese set an example to the world for perseverance 
and industry, and yet they manage to live and breathe 
the very atmosphere of all that is beautiful in art and 
life. They do not look upon art solely as a department 
of human industry, but as a factor in human happiness. 
The poorest homes in Japan are never devoid of beauty. 
It was popularly supposed that the Japanese had no idea 
of perspective in painting. Western artists were in the 
habit of sneering at their productions as fantastic, and 
alleged that they had not the least conception of bird 
and animal life in motion. ‘This has all been exploded 
by the introduction of instantaneous photography, which 
has proved that the graceful posings of the western 
artists is all imagination and not nature, and that the 
Japanese have caught the true spirit of scientific and 
artistic exactness. We are continually learning from 
the Orient that our recent discoveries are quite antiquities 
The Japanese are unrivalled in embroidery, a 
lost art among western nations, and decadent in Persia 
and India, where it once flourished. The landscapes 
and design bits of genre scenery worked in silk and 
other materials on cloth and bamboo for screens etc., 
are as delicate in color and execution as one of Turner’s 
pictures. Indeed, their skill with the palette and brush 
will also soon become the envy of the world. In a few 
years Japanese artists will take their place “on the line” 
at the Paris Salon, the British academy and the national 
exhibition at Washington. If one really became seri- 
ously affected with a craze for the beautiful in art, one 
could spend a thousand fortunes in pretty trifles of 
Japanese workmanship. The Japanese excel in the 
grotesque and quaint, and their very dolls are marvels of 
perfection. Japanese silks are of finer texture and quality 
than either those of English or French manufacture, and 
are superlative as regards durability. They are all made 
on hand looms, and each thread is carefully watched 
while the loom is in motion, so that no flaws are allowed 
to pass through. Some people confuse the Chinese work- 
manship with the Japanese. They are utterly dissimilar; 

there is no comparison between the two. The Chinese 
have not the delicacy and brilliancy of design of the 
Japanese. The two nations and their productions are 
quite distinct, and it is largely due to this confusion of 
them in the western mind that the Japanese goods have 
been viewed with so much depreciation until quite 

recently. Silk is used universally in Japan for clothing, 

and it outlasts Birmingham tweeds, and even genuine 

Meltons, by several generations. Every article of gen- 

eral use, from stitched handkerchiefs up to dressing 

gowns, bed spreads and outdoor apparel is made of silk, 

as are also incomparable hand-embroidered wall-pictures, 

or kakamonas, and screens of the most beautiful and 

artistic conceptions. The Japanese lacquered wares 

are not very well known or appreciated either in Eng- 

land or America. For years the market was flooded 

with imitation wares from England and Birmingham, 

which eventually made people lose all faith in Japanese 
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lacquer. The genuine Japanese lacquered goods are 
still laboring under this depreciation, and the price of 
the higher classes of goods is prohibitive among uncul- 
tured purchasers, who cannot perceive the difference 
between delicate hand-made lacquer and simply moulded 
goods. In Japan lacquer is used for all conceivable 
objects, from ordinary household utensils up to magnifi- 
cent services of banqueting ware and fine art. At pres- 
ent Europeans and Americans will pay high figures for 
Sévres or Dresden ware, but do not realize that the higher 
class of Japanese lacquer is equally beautiful, and of 
far more intricate design and workmanship, and there- 
fore of greater value. In porcelain and china-ware the 
Japanese present a variety which is simply endless and 
inexhaustible. The multitude of designs and processes 
which Japanese artists turn out every year is perfectly 
bewildering. Their commoner porcelain ware is as fin- 
ished and the material is as good as that of other 
markets, but it is not quite as perfect. They, however, 
do not care much about this class of work, but go in 
more extensively for decorative work on the porcelain, 
and it is becoming an open secret that for variety of 
design, grace, and delicate manipulation of colors, there 
is not another nation which can, figuratively speaking, 
hold a candle to them. The Japanese artist delights in 
filigree work; he is steeped to the finger tips with good 
taste and infallible judgment. He also possesses that 
indefatigable patience and enthusiasm for his work, 
which machinery has stifled in the western world, and 
wars and civilization have almost destroyed in India. 
One of the most beautiful of the many varieties of porce- 
lain art ware is what is called cloisonné ware. It is 
scarcely known at all out of Japan or the narrow circle 
of afew American travellers and connoisseurs. The 
vase or jar, or whatever it may be, has to go through 
twelve bakings, any one of which may spoil it entirely 
before it leaves the workman’s hands. Another cele- 
brated ware is the Imari, which dates back many cent- 
uries. It may not be generally known that the famous 
Crown Derby is copied from the Imari, but it is not 
nearly as intricate in design or as delicate in color as the 
model. Buta piece of ware in Crown Derby which 
would cost fifty dollars would not entirely spoil a twenty- 
dollar bill in the Japanese ware. Satsuma is the most 
expensive class of decorative work in porcelain. It is 
raised work of the most dainty description. There is 
no limit to either the ambition or accomplishment of the 
Japanese artist. Almost as expensive is the Kaga ware, 
the decoration of which is on a flat surface and baked 
in afterward. The colorings used in both these wares 
put Sévres, Dresden, or Crown Derby to shame. A 
marvel of manipulative ingenuity and patience is the 
cloisonné bronze ware. The porcelain is built upon 
brass, figures and flowers are sketched on, without any 
measurement but infallible accuracy, in gold and silver 
wire, and the enamel is then inserted, and the vase re- 
ceives twelve bakings. The result is a work of art which 
all the potteries of the world could never produce. The 
Japanese beat the world for hand-made paper. The 
Japanese paper is especially good for etching, and is 
greatly in vogue among artists. It is exceedingly dur- 
able and highly finished, and prints from it are very much 
finer than any other quality of paper. The hand-made 
parchment paper is made from the inner bark of the 
sycamore tree, and is of very tough fibre and is beauti- 
fully finished. The Japanese Government has official 
documents in its possession printed upon this parch- 
ment, which are as good as new to-day, after 1,500 years’ 
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wear and tear. The Japs themselves use this paper for 
houses, coats, umbrellas, screens, and every imaginable 
purpose. The manufacture of hand-made paper is now 
being principally conducted by the Japanese Govern- 
ment as a national enterprise. Some of the finest resi- 
dences in the Unites States and many public buildings 
have been lately decorated with Japanese wall paper. 
This is fast becoming one of their leading lines for ex- 
port. The papers are most gorgeous in hue and design, 
and are very strong and durable. Another attractive 
feature about them is that they can be peeled right off 
the wall without any trouble or injury to the wall. 
An Egg with Windows—The London Standard ° 

A French scientist who removed the shell on either 
side of an egg, without injuring the membrane, in patches 
about the size of the diameter of a pea, and snugly fitted 
the openings with bits of glass, gives the following report 
of the wonderful experiment: I placed the egg with the 
glass bull’s eyes in an incubator, run by clock-work and 
revolving once each hour, so that I had the pleasure of 
looking through and watching the change upon the in- 
side at the end of each sixty minutes. No changes were 
noticeable until after the end of the twelfth hour, when 
some of the lineaments of the head and body of the 
chick made their appearance. The heart appeared to 
beat at the end of the twenty-fourth hour, and in forty- 
eight hours two vessels of blood were distinguished, the 
pulsations being quite visible. At the fiftieth hour an 
auricle of the heart appeared, much resembling a lace 
or noose folded down upon itself. At the end of seventy 
hours we distinguished wings and two bubbles for the 
brain, one for a bill, and two others for the forepart and 
hindpart of the head. The liver appeared at the end of 
the fifth day. At the end of 131 hours the first voluntary 
motion was observed. At the end of 138 hours the lungs 
and stomach had become visible, and four hours later 
the intestines, the loins, and the upper mandible could 
be distinguished. The slimy matter of the brain began 
to take form and become more compact at the begin- 
ning of the seventh day. At the 1goth hour the bill 
first opened and flesh began to appear on the breast. 
At the 194th the sternum appeared. At the 2roth hour 
the ribs had begun to put out from the back; the bill 
was quite visible, as was also the gall bladder. At the be- 
ginning of the 236th hour the bill had become green, and 
it was evident that the chick could have moved had it 
been taken from the shell. Four hours more and feathers 
had commenced to shoot out and the skull to become 
gristly. At the 264th hour the eyes appeared, and two 
hours later the ribs were perfect. At the 331st hour the 
spleen drew up to the stomach and the lungs to the 
chest. When the incubator had turned the egg 335 
times the bill was frequently opening and closing, as if 
the chick were gasping for breath. When 451 hours 
had elapsed we heard the first cry of the little imprisoned 
biped. From that time forward he grew rapidly, and 
came out a full-fledged chick at the proper time. 

Building a Four-Day Ship—New York Sunday Sun 

The announcement that two new keels for ships to 
beat the record between Sandy Hook and Queenstown 
were to be laid down in the Clyde next,season has set 
the nautical sharps a-speculating on what points in the 
construction of the ships efforts for improvement will 
be made by the designers. A casual look at a modern 
ship and a consideration of the speed obtained by the 
queen of them all will make most people believe that 
the new twin-screw ships are about as near perfection 
as possible now, and yet no one really supposes that the 
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limit has been reached. The question people are asking 
is “ What will be done next to improve the ships?” It 
is just about ten years since the Alaska came cleaving 
through the water at a rate that lowered the record for 
Sandy Hook passages, from above to below seven days. 
During the time that has passed since she earned a 
grand reputation eight new Liverpool liners have been 
built and put in commission to break the record, and all 
but one, the Aurania, proved wonderful ships. Of the 
rest, the Oregon, the America, the Umbria, and the 
Etruria were built without any radical departure from 
the type of which the Alaska had been the queen in her 
day. They were big, sharp ships, with bigger and stouter 
boilers and bigger and more powerful engines than the 
Alaska had. They all had a single propeller at the stern 
to drive them. They were all good six-day boats. They 
were all elegantly furnished, and as each one came out 
and made a swift passage, the smiling agent charged and 
easily obtained $500 for a trip in the choicest of the 
state rooms. In the Etruria, with a record that lacked 
less than two hours of the five-day limit, it became ap- 
parent that the utmost speed attainable from a single 
screw had been reached, because it would not be possi- 
ble to load a single screw with enough more power to 
increase her speed. In the City of New York a radical 
departure was made by using twin screws. The City 
of New York has not yet beat the Etruria, but her sister 
ship, the City of Paris, has done so beyond the possi- 
bility of cavil. She has crossed the Atlantic at twenty 
knots an hour from port to port. It has taken ten years 
of labor in designing ships to lower the record for 2,800 
knots by twenty-six hours. It was not wholly due to 
twin screws that the record was brought below six days. 
There have been improvements in engines as well. 
These improvements consist in triple expansion, instead 
of double, in the expanding of the steam twice instead 
of once. Engines of vastly greater power, without the 
enormous increase in size which greater power on the 
old plan would have demanded, were obtained. The 
boilers in the fire rooms were increased in size and 
thickness of shell to increase the production of steam 
and withstand an increased pressure. Engineers of 
middle age remember when the steam pressure in marine 
boilers ran from ten to fifteen pounds to the square inch. 
Now the pressure may be set down at 160 pounds. The 
force exerted on the propellers has run up from 6,000 
horse power to over 20,000. The ships have increased 
somewhat in size, and have been somewhat improved 
in model, but the increase in speed has come from such 
an adaptation of boilers, engines, and screw propellers 
as will enable the new ship to kick away the water about 
four times as hard as the old one did. But, as has 
happened once before in the history of the Liverpool 
trade, the ships have reached the limit of size, and they 
are once more chock full of machinery. It happened 
so when side wheels were used instead of screws, and 
when single instead of compound engines were used. It 
is not possible to put more boilers or more engines into 
a ship like the City of Paris than she now has. No 
more coal bunkers can be got into her, nor can more 
propellers be added astern. The problem of getting 
more speed is a difficult one. It amounts to one of 
getting more power without consuming more coal or 
putting in more boilers. It is a question of economy. 
More power will whirl the screws faster and so drive the 
ship faster. The screws on the City of Paris turn over 
about eighty times a minute; those on some tcrpedo 
boats 200 or 300 times. If a ship of the size of the 
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City of Paris could turn her screws 250 times a minute, 
she would show an increased speed over the present 
queen by a wonderful difference. Of the naval archi- 
tects, Mr. William Cowles expressed the sentiment of all 
most concisely: “The next radical step in improving the 
speed of the transatlantic steamers will be taken in the 
boiler room. We have been working all around the boiler 
room. Our engines are twenty-five years ahead of our 
boilers. We must get more power. We cannot improve 
the models.” It is the opinion of Mr. Cowles that to 
get any further increase of power in the Liverpool 
packets the water-tube boiler will have to take the place 
of the present style. The boilers of the present ships 
send their hot products of combustion from the furnaces 
through tubes that are surrounded by water. In the 
water-tubé boiler the water is contained inside of the 
tubes and the hot gases are around them. ‘The idea is 
as old as that of twin screws, but it has never been 
adopted, partly because engineers were conservative, and 
partly because there were serious defects in the water 
tube boilers offered by engineers who were not conser- 
vative. For instance, there was the difficulty of cleaning 
out the water tubes in case they got scaled up, and of 
taking out defective tubes when defects were developed. 
But within a year or so it has become possible to get 
water-tube boilers that were durable and easily accessi- 
ble for repairs. This sort of boilers has been adopted in 
harbor craft with success. The adoption in Liverpool 
packets is likely to be the next step. The reason for 
this is that the water-tube system, properly designed, 
furnishes a boiler, capacity for capacity, of about one- 
fourth the weight of the ordinary boiler. Thus the 
marine boiler weighs about seventy pounds per square 
foot of heating surface. The water-tube boiler may be 
made at from fourteen to seventeen pounds. The 
economy in weight will leave the ship drawing less water. 
A further economy is in the fact that the metal in the 
heating surface in the water-tube boiler is from one-half 
to one-fifth of the thickness of the heating surface of 
the ordinary boiler. Then, although the metal is thinner, 
the pressure of the steam may be higher, because the 
tubes are small in diameter, and a very much targer 
heating surface is obtained for each square foot of 
grate surface. In short, to avoid technicalities, it is 
asserted that a ship could be designed on the lines of 
the City of Paris which would develop one-third more 
power. One-third more power would not make her a 
four-day ship, but it would increase her speed perhaps 
two knots an hour. It would bring the record well be- 
low five days and a half at least, and at the same time 
decrease the consumption of coal. There is always the 
possibility of something new coming up, or at least a new 
development but nothing radically new, like the plac- 
ing of screw propellers in the bow as well as the stern, 
will be adopted for the Atlantic packets until such new 
system has been well tried elsewhere. A Liverpool 
liner costs a million or more, and no such sum as that 
will be invested in an experiment. Propellers in the 
bows are working with great economy in a few short- 
distance ferries, but it will be a long time before there 
will be an Atlantic ferryboat with a propeller so located. 
That the bow propeller will come twenty-five years from 
now, however, is believed by many engineers, because the 
wheel so located is unquestionably much more efficient 
than in the stern. Of the possibility of propelling a 
ship by some other method than the screw nothing need 
be said, because, while a good many inventors are at 
work on the problem, they are accomplishing nothing. 
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THE ENCHANTED LADY OF THE MOUNTAIN CASTLE* 





Once there was a young peasant girl, who was the 
handsomest maiden in all the country round, but she 
was wretchedly poor in everything except good blood. 

Her cheeks were as red as two peonies, and one day 
when she cut her hand with the sickle, it seemed as if 
the blood would never stop flowing. Fortunately the 
shepherd’s house was not far off, and the shepherd was 
at home. He was a man who understood more about 
the art of healing than ten city doctors. He repeated a 
charm and as an extra precaution, stuck a plaster over 
the wound. Then it stopped bleeding, and of course it 
was the charm that did it. 

Three days afterward the beautiful girl took her 
apron to the brook to wash out the drops of blood which 
had fallen on it. The water came down from a wooded 
hill, which was crowned with an old, ruined castle, and 
not far from its source formed a wide, deep basin, on 
whose shores grew willows and alder-bushes. The 
maiden knelt down by the edge of the water and began 
her work without looking up. 

But after a while she chanced to raise her eyes, and 
to her astonishment she saw that she was not alone. 
Opposite her on the other side of the brook knelt a 
beautiful, pale woman, dressed in pure white, who was 
also trying to wash some blood-stained linen. But as 
often as she took the garment out of the stream, the 
drops rolled off as from the feathers of a swan; the cloth 
remained dry, and the stains as bright a crimson as be- 
fore. The maiden looked with amazement at the strange 
washerwoman and scarcely dared to breathe. 

At last the pale lady saw that her work was useless. 
Sadly she looked at the bloody garment and said half aloud: 

‘* My veil I have washed for three hundred years, 
But as bloody as ever it still appears.” 

Then the maiden was seized with terror; she jumped 
up and ran in wild haste away from the uncanny wash- 
erwoman and back to the village. 

In the village lived an old wise-woman who could give 
advice about all sorts of things. After the angelus, the 
young girl went to her and told her what had happened. 

“That was the enchanted lady of the mountain- 
castle,” said the old woman, and then she related what 
she knew of her history. 

“Many years ago a knight lived up there in the castle, 
and he hada wife who was beautiful beyond all compare, 
but likewise proud and vain. And because she prized 
beauty above everything else, she had recourse to witch- 
craft, and committed a horrible deed. When her little 
child was born she stabbed it through the heart and 
bathed herself in the warm blood. By this means she 
expected to win eternal youth and imperishable beauty. 
As the penalty for her crime, she finds no rest in the 
grave, but has to wander about in the ruins of the old 
castle. The huntsmen and wood-cutters often see her 
there as she goes about wailing and wringing her hands. 
The long veil which floats down from her head is dotted 
with red pinks; in reality they are drops of blood. And 
when the day on which she committed the horrible 
crime comes around, she goes down to the water in the 
forest to wash the blood stains from her veil, but she 
never has succeeded and never will. They say besides 
that she guards a treasure, which lies buried in the old 


* Translated for Current Literature from the German of Rudolf 
Baumbach, by Mrs, Nathan Haskell Dole. 








castle, and who knows, my child, but it might have 
fallen to your lot, if you had held your ground.” 

The young girl listened to the old woman with awe. 

But in spite of her fear she ventured the next day to 
go to the brook again, where the ghostly washerwoman 
had appeared to her, but the pale lady did not come. 
Indeed the old woman spoke truly, when she said the en- 
chanted one appeared by the water, only on the anniver- 
sary of her evil deed. Sothe girl took notice of the exact 
day and hour and waited patiently a whole year long. 

When the year had passed away and the day had 
come back again, the courageous maiden went with a 


-bundle of washing on her head, to the place where the 


spell-bound lady of the castle had appeared. She took 
the precaution to hide a little wooden cross in her bodice 
as a charm against evil spirits. But the nearer she came 
to the brook, the more her footsteps faltered, and her 
heart beat louder and louder, and when she really saw 
the enchanted washerwoman by the edge of the water, 
she came very near turning back. But the pale lady 
gave her a look so inexpressibly sad, that the young girl 
overcame her fears and lingered. 
“My veil I have washed for three hundred years, 
But as bloody as ever it still appears,” 

murmured the unhappy woman, and she rubbed and 
rinsed the bloody linen while she groaned and sighed. 

Then the young girl took heart and said: “In the 
name of the Lord, give me the cloth!” The pale lady 
looked up with delight and handed the veil to the 
maiden. And lo, beneath the hands of the virgin, the 
red stains disappeared, and the linen became as white 
and clean as newly-fallen snow. 

Then bright tears rolled down the pale face of the 
spell-bound lady; she took the proffered veil and beck- 
oned to the maiden with her white hand. 

Like a will-o’-the-wisp she glided over the ground, 
swerving now to the right, now to the left among the 
fir trees. From time to time she turned her head to see 
whether the maiden was following her. She had grasped 
her little cross and walked bravely behind her weird 
leader, who went toward the ruined castle. 

Iy an underground vault, whose roof had fallen in, 
the pale lady checked her footsteps and pointed toa 
stone, which was set into the floor. 

The maiden raised the stone with her strong arm, but 
the next moment she started back with horror. In the 
hole stood a kettle, filled with gold pieces and costly 
ornaments, but on the top of it lay a little dead child 
with a bloody wound in its breast. 

The young girl was about to run away, but when she 
saw how the pale lady wrung her hands in deep distress, 
she remained where she was, and laid the wooden cross, 
she carried in her hand, on the dead child’s breast. 

Then the lady in white folded her hands and bent her 
head low. She grew paler and paler like a dream at the 
crowing of the morn-heralding cock, and finally the 
misty form faded from sight. 

When the young girl turned her eyes again toward 
the hole, the dead child had disappeared, the cross lay 
on the precious kettle, the yellow gold shone and glistened 
in the sunlight, which came through the broken wall. 

Without any further fears of apparitions, she carried 
her treasure trove safely home, and in the eyes of the 
young men became three times as beautiful as before. 
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NEWSPAPER VERSE-SELECTIONS GRAVE AND GAY 





The Express—Alfred Trumble—Pittsburg Bulletin 
Out of the blackness a globe of fire ; 
Out of the silence a clank and roar; 
Out of the restfulness, dead before, 
A mad rush, monstrous in strength and ire ; 
A spangle of sparks on night’s dark dress ; 
A tempest of cinders, whirlwind tos’t; 
An echo dying—in distance lost ; 
Thus comes and passes the Night Express! 


Faitry’'s Slumber Song—K. L. Bates—Boston Transcript 
In lily cup I'll nest me, 
From fairy dance to rest me, 
For the silver moon 
Dips low, and soon 
Would the goblins swart molest me. 


But never a gnome will mock me, 
Nor peering toad-face shock me, 
While the wind-elf blithe 
Stands on tiptoe lithe 
By the lily’s stem to rock me: 
And the star-sprites lean above me, 
For all the star-sprites love me; 
In circle fair 
Each holds in air 
His little gold torch above me. 
Come, soft-winged Sleep, and kiss me, 
For the dreamland fairies miss me, 
Till thy sweet, cool lips 
Part the folded tips 
Of my lily-couch to kiss me. 
But when thy spells unbind me 
The sunbeams shall not find me. 
And my dreamy nest 
Be only guessed 
By the fragrance left behind me. 
The Huns—William P. Duvass—New York Sun 
Translated from the German, 
They creep as creeps from moor to height 
The stealthy fog at fall of night, 
And shrub and tree and mortal holds 
Enwrapped within its noisome folds ; 
They sweep like tempests on their track; 
The forest firs like dry reeds crack; 
A torrent stream that from the hills 
The happy vales with anguish fills, 
The Huns! the Huns! the Huns 


Less wicked is the old wolf gray ; 
No fox that through the heath doth stray, 
No beast of wildwood or of mead, 
Can rival them in craft or greed. 
You think them far; behold them near! 
Away, you say; see, they are here! 

The Huns! the Huns! the Huns! 
They come with bullock, horse, and ass, 
And sheep, and dog, a motley mass ; 
Their wagons creak with heavy spoil ; 
Like were-wolves hitherward they toil; 
Their women, witches; and their brats, 
A joyless troop of slinking cats ; 
And prince’s child and noble maid 
Bemoan their gyves of willow braid, 

The Huns! the Huns! the Huns, 


They slaughter the lords and rifle the halls, 

They plunder the shrines and empty the stalls, 

Then into the houses firebrands throw, 

(Lo! thinking it day, hear chanticleer crow !) 

And last they enkindle the dry, ripe corn— 

The ashes blow through thistle and thorn. 
The Huns! the Huns! the Huns! 


The grass dies out by path and sod, 
And everywhere by Hun’s foot trod; 
The rills run dry, and foul indeed, 
The springs where drink his frothing steed ; 
And herb and weed are crushed and sere, 
And in the wood skulk hart and deer; 
No bird sings in the silent grove,— 
The wind alone dares sigh or move. 
The Huns! the Huns! the Huns! 


The bright world roars like storms of hail, 
And desolation marks the trail ; 
The circling hawk in terror cries, 
All else in cowering stillness lies. 
Afar, the clang of metal hoof 
And sorrow’s wail, of Huns a proof. 
The Huns! the Huns! the Huns! 


A Serenade—Sam M. Peck—Atlanta Constitution 


Across the gloom the gray moth speeds 
To taste the midnight brew, 
The drowsy lilies tell their beads 
On rosaries of dew. 
The stars seem kind, 
And e’en the wind 
Hath pity on my woes, 
Ah, must I sue in vain, ma belle ? 
Say no, Mignon, say no! 
Ere long the dawn will come to break 
The web of darkness through ; 
Let not my heart unanswered ache 
That beats alone for you. 
Your casement ope 
And bid me hope; 
Give me one smile to bless. 
A word will ease my pain, ma belle ; 
Say yes, Mignon, say yes ! 


The Coward—James N. Matthews—Indianapolis Journal 


Dave was a coward and every one 
Knew it, and Lord! how we went for him, 
And made him the butt of our brutal fun, 
Till his face would blanch and his blue eyes brim 
Into pools of tears !—but he murmured not— 
He would just skulk off to his tent and sit 
Hour after hour in the self-same spot, 
With his elbow crook’d and his face in it. 


There was something about that same boy Dave— 
Something we never could understand ; 
He came to the war on the first wild wave 
That billowed the bluecaps over the land. 
He was an orphan, and whether he had 
Brother or sister we never knew, 
Nor whence he came to us—he was a lad 
That was hard to fathom, and talked with few. 


Somehow it seemed that he was not brave 

Like the rest of the boys, but he kept his place 
In the Iong and perilous march, poor Dave, 

With a hushed resolve and a patient face. 
He asked no favors, he made no sign 

Of the pangs that pierced his pride like a dart— 
And never a man in the old proud line 

Had a cleaner soul or a kinder heart. 


But Dave was a coward! and that was enough, 
In the army, to damn the saintliest soul ; 
’Twas a day for the sternest and sturdiest stuff, 
For steelstrung nerves and for self-control ; 
We had small time for sentiment, then ; 
Small time to squander on childish fears— 
A man had to stand like a man, with men, 
Full fronting the havoc of those dark years. 
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I think it is true in the lives of some 
That the tide turns late, and the pluck they boast 
Falters, and those to the front will come 


Who were counted the weakest and scorned the most; 


Two silences bide in the breast of youth, 
And one is the silence of fear—and one 

Is the golden, Godlike silence of truth 
That a braggart even is bound to shun, 


Did I say Dave was a coward ?—Well, 
It looked that way for a while, but when 
We saw him flash through the breath of hell 
At Stone River, laughing among the men— 
When we caught the gleam of his yellow hair 
Through the battery’s smoke, and heard his voice 
Ring out through the roar of the carnage there, 
With the troops of Turchin from Illinois ; 


When we saw, like a star, his pale face shine 


Througk the leaping flames, as we passed the mouth 


Of the blazing guns, in the broken line, 
Whirling and hurling the gray coats south— 

When we saw, God help us! his boyish form 
Battling apart from the rest, half hid 

By the blinding smoke and the bursting storm, 
Where the dead were piled in a pyramid ; 


When we saw, in the front of the awful fray, 
The bravest reel, and the old flag fall, 
Clutched in the hand of the lad that lay 
Riddled with shot, and beyond them all— 
When we saw at the close of that fearful fight, 
Two blue eyes and a shock of curls, 
Clotted with blood, and a face all white 
And calm, in death, as a sleeping girl’s ; 


We turned away—and we spoke no word ; 
We turned, with a feeling of shame o’erpowered ; 
And, we noticed that each man’s eyes were blurred, 
As they fell on the face of that fallen coward. 
I tell you the army was full of men 
Like Dave, who, timid and half afraid, 
Patiently bided their time, and then 
Died, like Christs, on the barricade. 


Picturing Love to Phyllis—Margaret Deland 


Gray are Love’s gentle eyes, 
And in them stay 
Sweet thoughts, and wise ; 
This sure no one denies, 
For Phyllis’s eyes are gray. 
Red is Love’s mouth, as though 
On roses fed ; 
This do I know, 
Since Phyllis’s lips do show 
A line sweet damask red. 
Brown is Love’s hair, and bright, 
And soft as down, 
And curling light 
Around a forehead white, 
For Phyllis’s hair is brown. 
Sweet is true Love, but shy 
As a young dove, 
Just taught to fly— 
All this right well know I, 
For Phyllis is my love! 


The Good Old Saxon Tongue—Springfield Republican 


I love the good old Saxon tongue, 
Legitimate and strong, 

That sweetly rings in honest praise 
And sweeter still in song ; 

That has but one superlative ; 
Whose adjectives are few— 

As wise and foolish, good and bad, 
Fair, stormy, old and new; 

That ne’er confounds, with many words, 
The false with what is true. 
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Has no “ inscrutable decrees,” 
But boldly talks of fate ; 
No “ best regards,” or “ strong dislikes,” 
But says “I love,” “I hate ;” 
That takes no journey round about 
To reach a meaning plain, 
But goes directly to its goal, 
And then is off again; 
And he who runs may read apace 
Nor find his study vain. 


That needs no foreign phrase to add 
To beauty or to strength— 

To crop its fair proportions, or 
To give the needed length; 

That’s pure and perfect in itself— 
No wrinkle and no spot ; 

That’s sure, in fitting words, to tell 
Each sad or merry thought ; 

The most neglected, worst abused, 
Best tongue of all the lot. 


And many worthy learned men, 
(That’s in their own regard) 

Through school-boy and collegiate days, 
Have studied very hard— 

O’er authors grave, profound, they wrought ; 
With pale and sallow look, 

Proud to be praised and nothing more, 
The midnight hours they took 

Latin and Greek to learn, but not 
The English spelling book. 


Oh, I love the good old Saxon tongue, 
Legitimate and strong, 

That sweetly rings in honest prose, 
And sweeter still in song. 

O ye, whose blue-eyed mothers sang 
A Saxon lullaby 

To sooth your infant ids to rest, 
Or hush the rising sigh— 

There is no language half so sweet 
On earth to you or I. 


The Monk's Viston—The Boston Pilot 


I read a legend of a monk who painted, 
In an old convent cell in days bygone, 
Pictures of martyrs and of virgins sainted, 


And the sweet Christ Face with the crown of thorn. 


Poor daubs, not fit to be a chapel’s treasure— 
Full many a taunting word upon them fell ; 

But the good abbot let him, for his pleasure, 
Adorn with them his solitary cell. 


One night the poor monk mused: “ Could I but render 


Honor to Christ as other painters do,— 
Were but my skill as great as is the tender 
Love that inspires me when His Cross I view; 


“But no: ‘tis vain I toil and strive in sorrow; 
What man so scorns, still less can He admire; 
My life’s work is all valueless ; to-morrow 
I'll cast my ill-wrought pictures in the fire.” 


He raised his eyes within his cell—O wonder! 
There stood a Visitor; thorn-crowned was He, 

And a sweet voice the silence rent asunder : 

“I scorn no work that's done for love of me.” 


And round the walls the paintings shone resplendent 


With lights and colors to this world unknown, 
A perfect beauty, and a hue transcendent, 
That never yet on mortal canvas shone. 


There is a meaning in the strange old story ; 
Let none dare judge his brother’s worth or need ; 
The pure intent gives to the act its glory, 
The noblest purpose makes the grandest deed, 
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Lord Tennyson got $1,250 for his poem, The Throstle, 
from the New Review.—Lewis Carroll’s most popular 
work, Alice-in Wonderland, was due to the suggestion 
of a little girl, who asked for a new sort of fairy tale.— 
Kate Field is to start, in January, a weekly paper de- 
voted to politics, society, art, music, and the drama.— 
D. Lothrop Co.’s leading holiday volume is Melodies 
from Nature, arranged from Wordsworth’s Poems by 
Mrs, E. S. Blackall, and grouped under four divisions, 
representing the seasons of the year and human life.— 
Herr Jaeger, one of the most popular of Norwegian 
novelists, but poor withal, has shipped as an ordinary 
sailor on a Scandinavian ship in order to get the exercise 
and air that his broken health requires for its restoration. 
—In Japan, it is said, authors pay their publishers them- 
selves, claiming that they do not mind losing by their 
own works, but they will not permit another person to 
make money by them.—The Duc de Morny has pre- 
pared for the press the memoirs of his father, the famous 
minister of Napoleon III.—Georg Ebers, at fifty-two 
years of age, is Professor of Egyptology at Leipzig Uni- 
versity, and says he writes novels because persistent illness 
prevents his doing harder work for a living.—The Boston 
Transcript calls Lafcadio Hearn “the American Victor 
Hugo.”—A statement is made on the best authority 
that the Czar of Russia has read George Kennan’s papers 
on Siberia, in the Century.—Mr. Gladstone has been 
busy upon an important magazine article which he 
calls The Impregnable Rock of Holy Scripture. 


Elmer Ruan Coates, the poet, novelist and drama- 
tist, died recently in Philadelphia; his plays, Music- 
Mad and Blunders, were successfully acted sixteen or 
eighteen years ago, and he has written a number of 
novels and poems.—Having revised the proof sheets of 
his biography of Martin Van Buren, George Bancroft 
will now devote himself exclusively to the life of Presi- 
dent Polk, which he hopes to complete during the winter. 
—Richard Henry Stoddard says of George Meredith, 
“He has been trying to be a poet for upward of forty 
years, but so far without success; he has written two or 
three remarkable lyrics, Love in the Valley, being one, 
but rather, it would seem, from accident than design; 
most of his late verse is unintelligible.” —Walt Whitman 
has a boy, about twelve years of age, to drive him around; 
this enterprising youth recently said: “I think a great 
deal of W. W., I keep a note-book, and I put down all 
he says, and after he’s dead I’m going round lecturing 
about him.”—The Russian government offers a gold 
medal and a cash prize of 2,000 francs for the best essay 
on the part taken by John Howard in the history of 
prison reform.—William Dean Howells writes from 1,000 
to 1,500 words daily, and after his pages have been 
copied on the typewriter he goes over them again and 
again, adding a word here and erasing a line there, until 
they are perfect.—Zola is a candidate for the seat in the 
Academy made vacant by the death of Emile Augier. 


Charles. Scribner, the: publisher, says “ Robert Louis, 
Stevenson, did write ,The Wrong Box, in spite of the 
denial that has been telegraphed ‘front San Frdncisco;; 
it was in his handwriting and it is not possible that he 
would deceive us.—Gustave Freytag, the novelist, will 
soon publish a little work on the late Emperor Frederick, 
taken from his notes during the Franco-German war 


and his letters from camp, before the election of his 
father as German Emperor.—In order to secure copy- 
right in America on his great work, The American 
Commonwealth, Prof. Bryce included certain chapters 
written by American authors; in the third volume is a 
chapter on the Tweed Ring in New York City which 
reflects on Oakey Hall, once mayor of New York 
but now an English citizen, who has brought a libel suit 
for $100,000 damages against Prof. Bryce.—James Payn 
says: “The Master of Ballantrae is one of those few books 
which even a poor man says to himself, when he has 
finished it, ‘I would give a guinea never to have read it, 
that I might read it again for the first time.’ ’”’—Edmund 
Gosse, the poet critic, on resigning, recently, the Clark 
Lectureship in English Literature at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, was presented with a beautiful service in 
old Sheffield plate-—The Rev. Joseph Reali, a member 
of the Jesuit Order, has just completed a monumental 
work, a Turkish-French dictionary, printed in Turkish 
and Latin characters, which has received the highest 
praise from Orientalists; in appreciation of the author’s 
labors, the Sultan has conferred on him the insignia of 
a Commander of the Sovereign order of Megedie. 


Miss Gertrude Alger, a young writer of rare promise, 
whose work may be found in several of the late antho- 
logies, died recently at Yarmouthport.—The present 
editor of the Toronto Week is Mrs. F. S. Harrison, who, 
during the time of Prof. Robert’s editorship, contributed 
to its columns over the signature, Seranus.—Benjamin 
L. Farjeon, author of Bread, Cheese, and Kisses, is of 
the Hebrew faith, and once paid court to a_ beautiful 
Jewess, the daughter of an English rabbi,.but the engage- 
ment was broken, and Farjeon married the daughter of 
Joseph Jefferson, the comedian.—Guy de Maupassant’s 
reputation, according to Henry James, rests mainly on 
his short stories.— Mrs. Stonewall Jackson is said to be 
writing her husband’s biography.—William Wetmore 
Story, the poet-sculptor, has one of the largest and most 
beautiful studios in Rome, where he has been establish- 
ed for thirty-eight years; Mr. Story has his home in the 
Barbarini palace, and is a prominent figure in the best 
Roman society; he is a small, handsome man, with fine 
dark eyes and white moustache, his manners are refined 
and courteous, his voice rich and musical, and he con- 
verses with an easy grace that adds charm to his words. 


Benzon, the “jubilee plunger,” received $10,000 from 
the publishers of his book, and spent nearly all of it in a 
week.—Mme. Bréon Renooz, editor of the new Paris 
monthly, Revue Scientifique des Femmes, is an author- 
ess as well as editor; she is a woman of wonderful per- 
severance and energy and has devoted several years to 
scientific research.—Lord Tennyson does not read a 
fiftieth part of the criticisms on his poems; selections 
are made by his son, Mr. Lionel Tennyson, and nothing 
but what is seen by him passes the father’s eyes.—The 
Sister San Sulpicio, a new novel by Armando Palacio Val- 
dés, author of Maximina, contains fine passages, and is a 
departure from the French school.—Mark Twain con- 
tinues to receive more invitations to lecture than any other 
man in America, with less inclination to accept any; he 
pays Major Pond $100 a year for saying “ No” to appli- 
cants.—John Beattie Crozier, the brilliant author of Civil- 
ization and Progress, is engaged on an important work on 
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political economy, intended to be a sequel and corollary 
to his work on Civilization.—The American Journal of 
Psychology will hereafter be published from Clark Uni- 
versity, instead of from Johns Hopkins University, under 
the editorship of G. Stanley Hall.—Henry Watterson, of 
the Louisville Courier-Journal, will lecture this winter on 
Money and Morals.—A New York girl called upon 
Ouida at the Langham hotel, London, with a letter of 
introduction; the famous novelist rushed into the room, 
every color of the rainbow appearing in her costume, 
and her head decorated with many-colored bright rib- 
bons; she said brusquely: “do you want to see me ?” 
“T have a letter of introduction to you;” “you are 
an American—I know it by your bold stare,” was Ouida’s 
reply; “and I know you to be a circus rider from your 
costume, I decline your acquaintance, and wish you 
good-morning,” said the young lady.—Lady Lindsay has 
made a compilation of legend and nursery rhymes in 
About Robins, to be published by the Routledges. 


Prof. Scott, of Rutgers, author of the volume on New 
Jersey, in the American Commonwealth Series, succeeds 
Prof. Johnston, at Princeton College.-—Dr. Garnett, 
of the British Museum, is busy with a volume on Milton, 
to be published in the series of Great Writers.—Owing 
to the recent disturbance of Ralph Waldo Emerson’s 
grave, his son, Edward W. Emerson, has had the coffin 
placed in a new box and inclosed in a heavy stone 
tomb, the slabs of which are now hermetically sealed.— 
A. C. Armstrong & Co. are to issue, jointly with Elliot 
Stock, the London Bookworm, second series.—Olive 
Schreiner, the author of The Story of an African Farm, 
has returned to Africa.—Of Miss True Ames, author of 
the Memoirs of a Millionaire, it is said: “She is a 
blonde, spirituelle-looking lady of Boston, of a family 
with whom ‘the life is more than meat,’ where she has 
been nurtured in the very hotbed of the best philosophic 
thoughts of the day.”—Burrows Brothers Co. announce 
a new edition of Blackmore’s Lorna Doone, with several 
hundred illustrations.—James Anthony Froude is now 
preparing a biography of Lord Beaconsfield for the 
Queen’s Prime Ministers, a series published by Sampson 
Low and Co. of London.—Amédée de Céséna, one of 
the veterans of the French press, who held the position 
of chief editor of the Soleil, and who was one of the 
most trusted advisers of the Conservative party, died 
recently.—Henry James, the novelist, is growing very fat, 
and is more like the Prince of Wales in consequence; as 
a writer his popularity is said to be waning, but as 
a London society man he is a bright, particular star in 
certain circles.—Richard E. Burton, the poet, is now in 
Europe, having resigned the managing editorship of 
The Churchman to give himself up wholly to study. 


Christie Murray, the novelist, has met with great suc- 
cess in Melbourne as a lecturer, he speaks extempore and 
with conversational freedom, just to the taste of colonial 
audiences.—Alfred Trumble, the well-known journalist 
and critic, has started a new monthly paper called The 
Collector.— The mother of Bayard Taylor celebrated her 
eightieth birthday anniversary recently at her country 
home in Kennett Square, Pa., the scene of one of Tay- 
lor’s novels.—After Shipwreck is the title of a new book 
by J. A. Owen, well known for her Papers of a Natural- 
ist, running through the Cornhill Magazine.—Miss 
Ethel Boyce has just completed a cantata, based on 
The Lay of the Brown Rosary, a poem of Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s\—Mme Aksakow, who died recently, was the 
widow of the famous Panslavist and a daughter of the 
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poet Tutchew; after Aksakow’s death his widow took up 
her abode in the park of the Convent of Serginewskoi- 
Possad, where his body was buried, and lingered daily 
at his grave for years.—Bruneau, the author of Kérim, 
is writing the score for the libretto prepared by Louis 
Gallet from Zola’s novel, Le Réve—Judge S. M. Green, 
well known as the author of a number of legal works, 
has embodied in a Treatise on Crimes, the opinions and 
convictions to which he has been led by a long experi- 
ence as judge.—Tschernischewski, the Russian novelist, 
author of Que Faire, died recently at Sarataff.—Another 
royal journal, An Autumn in the South, is to be pub- 
lished soon; it is the joint diary of the Empress of Austria 
and her youngest daughter, arch-duchess Valerie, kept 
during their recent visit to Corfu.—Richard Henry 
Stoddard says: “ Both Thackeray and Hawthorne desired 
that no biography should be written about them, and in 
consequence we have had none, for perfunctory memoirs 
like the late Mr. Anthony Trollope’s Thackeray and the 
present Mr. Henry James’s Hawthorne can hardly be 
said to count.’’—Mrs. Helen Nitzch, who, under the 
name of Catherine Owen, was well known as the author of 
Ten Dollars Enough, Culture and Cooking, Gentle 
Bread Winners and Choice Cookery, died recently of 
consumption at her home in Plainfield, New Jersey. 


Wilkie Collins’s drama, The Frozen Deep, was instru- 
mental in giving Dickens his idea of The ‘Tale of Two 
Cities.—Mrs. Emily Crawford is writing A Story of the 
French Revolution; as her husband’s assistant during his 
lifetime, and his successor since his death, she has been 
the Paris correspondent of the London Daily News for 
a quarter of a century.—John Ball, the English states- 
man, scientist, 21d member of many learned societies, 
who died recently, had resided much in Italy and more 
recently had travelled in North and South America; he 
had published numerous papers on scientific subjects, 
especially on botany, and the motion of glaciers.—Mrs. 
Mary E. Sanborn Cox, M.D., has started a semi-monthly 
in Omaha, Neb., called Life and Light.—As You Like 
It, the eighth volume of the new Variorum Shakespeare, 
edited by Dr. Horace Howard Furness, is now in press, 
and will soon be issued by the Lippincott Co.—Dr. Nas- 
sen, who accomplished the journey across Greenland, was 
paid $10,000 by the Longmans for his book before the 
volume was written.—F. Howard Collins, who prepared 
the indexes to the recent edition of Herbert Spencer’s 
works, has made an excellent one-volume digest of 
Spencer’s ten volumes of philosophy.—Emile Zola talks 
with charming volubility and becomes enthusiastic him- 
self, unable to resist the flow of his images and thoughts; 
“his face lights up most expressively, his forehead wrinkles 
slightly as the conversation increases in intensity, his 
eyes, the soft eyes peculiar to near-sighted persons, re- 
main dreamy, veiled, tranquil behind his glasses, and 
at the slightest compliment his glance seeks the floor 
and he seems to want to run away.”—Andrew Carnegie’s 
Triumphant Democracy, translated into Spanish, is now 
in the hands of citizens of the Argentine Republic. 


W. A. Leahy, well known for his excellent work as 
one of the editors of the Harvard Monthly, and as 
author of the poetical drama The Siege of Syracuse, 
is at present teaching in Milton Academy, Milton, Mass. 
—Edward A. Freeman, the English historian, is short, 
but stout and robust, with a “ well-fed, roast-beef-eating 
appearance ;” he wears a long, white, partriarchal beard, 
which is his especial pride.—The late Zachariah Stoyan- 
off, president of the Bulgarian Parliament, and the most 
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forceful political leader and ablest writer on civil sub- 
jects in that country, was once a penniless herd-boy.— 
Tennyson, who is no lover of Alfred Austin, once re- 
peated a poem to a small company in which it is known 
he touched off Austin in a caustic line: “ Dwarf, if I name 
thee, then I fame thee.”—-Egmont Hake is the editor 
of Remington’s Annual, a new English publication con- 
sisting of essays, poems, and tales.—Frank R. Stockton 
has purchased a house between Morristown and Madi- 
son, New Jersey, as a permanent home.—Edmund Gosse 
declares in the Forum that Herbert Spencer’s books 
do not cover the cost of their publication, to say nothing 
of leaving a profit for the philosopher himself; neither 
does Mr. Swinburne nor Leslie Stephen derive any 
considerable profit from their writings—Mme. Marie 
Martin has succeeded Mme. Hubertine Auclerc as editor 
of La Citoyenne, the only French paper advocating 
women’s rights in their full extent, and asking for female 
suffrage.—Educational works are by no means unre- 
munerative in Russia; among works of this kind, Yeftus- 
chefski’s arithmetic was bought by the publisher, 
Poluboyarinoff, for £5,000.—Appleton Morgan, founder 
and President of the New York Shakespeare Society, 
and author of many monographs on the great dramatist, 
is very like Napoleon in appearance, and is “ fair, fat, and 
forty;” his home is at Newtown, Long Island, where he 
has a choice library, which is particularly rich in Shakes- 
peareana.—Benjamin J. Lossing, the historian, possesses 
alarge library contained in a fire-proof marble building 
which has a fire-proof connection with his dwelling. 





A new paper published in Colorado is called The 
Golden Perhaps.—Herbert Railton will leave London 
shortly to spend the winter in Normandy, he is doing 
this partly for the sake of his health, but mainly to make 
sketches to accompany a series of articles on Normandy, 
in Scribner’s.—Miss Constance Fenimore Woolson, 
now in Italy, intends on her return to this country to 
make a winter home in Florida, and a summer home at 
Otsego, where her grand uncle, James Fenimore Cooper 
lived.—The London Athenzum says of Prof. F. J. 
Child’s splendid edition of The English and Scottish 
Popular Ballads: ‘‘It is a monumental work, where the 
introduction to each ballad is illustrated by parallels 
from every European language, and upon which more 
industry, learning, and acuteness have been expended 
than upon any edition of Shakespeare.”’—It is is thought 
that the estate of the late Allen Thorndike Rice, who 
was supposed to be worth $1,000,000 when he died a 
few months ago, will not, when it is settled, be worth 
more than $50,000.—The Philadelphia Times attacked 
Leander Richardson’s novel, Lord Dunmersey, called the 
author “a conspirator against American womanhood, 
a debaucher and degrader of youth and literature, and 
a stupid and commonplace scribbler;”” Mr. Richardson, 
retorted that his book is as moral as the condemning 
paper and much more interesting, and that if he was a 
stupid and commonplace scribbler it is because he 
learned to write in the service of the Philadelphia 
Times; honors appear to be easy, especially as Col. 
McClure, of the Times, printed Mr. Richardson’s letter. 


Herr Spetta, author of an excellent monograph on 
Bach, is now writing a life of Merschner.—A Biblio- 
graphical Agency has been founded at Berlin; it is 
divided into four sections, the first of which wil! furnish 
any scientific information required; the second to execute 
any kind of bibliographical work; the third to facilitate 
buying and selling of books and libraries; the fourth to 
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undertake all sorts of translations.—William S. Walsh’s 
interesting and bright article on The Elixir of Life appears 
in the Cosmopolitan.—The St. Louis Chronicle offers 
fifty dollars for the best national hymn, and fifty more 
for a tune for it.—There is a circle in Paris which pays 
weekly visits to the studio of a young Russian artist, 
Marie Bashkirtseff, who died five years ago; this am- 
bitious and gifted young woman left a remarkable 
journal, which has attracted many readers because of 
the frankness with which she here draws the story of 
her life, her ambition, her suffering, and her love, with 
an introspective power strongly suggestive of Amiel.—St. 
George Mivart has just put the finishing touches to a 
volume on The Origin of the Human Intellect.—George 
William Curtis, for twenty-eight years literary adviser of 
Harper & Bros., is described as “‘a bland gentleman 
with a clerical appearance, and looking as though he 
ought to part his hair in the middle;” he stands five 
feet ten, wears English whiskers, and darkish light locks 
shade a handsome face.—Elizabeth Stuart Phelps is said 
to have never had a study, unless, in summer time, an 
old barn near her home in Andover, Mass., might possi- 
bly be regarded as such.—John T. Trowbridge com- 
poses his verses as he walks or rides, so that when he 
commits them to paper they are in nearly as perfect 
form as if they were all composed with pen in hand. 





Ainsworth R. Spofford, the able librarian of Con- 
gress, does all of his original work by dictation, his 
daughter acting as his amanuensis.—Alphonse Daudet 
will again deal with his delightful Gascon in a humor- 
ous novel to be entitled The Colonists of Tarascon; the 
Last Adventures of the Famous Tartarin, to run as a 
serial in Harper’s Magazine.—Harry Quilter’s proposal 
of a memorial to Wilkie Collins in Westminster Abbey 
or St. Paul’s is not approved of by the novelist’s oldest 
and most intimate friends.—Lina Morgenstein deserves 
warm commendation for her important illustrated work, 
The Women of the Nineteenth Century.—Cardinal 
Gibbons has in press the second edition of his book on 
Our Christian Heritage.—Robert Browning is short and 
stout, with a ruddy face, and one of the greatest diners- 
out in London; he is very agreeable, not at all self-con- 
scious, and is the least affected of men.—Turgenieff sold 
the copyright of all his works in perpetuity to M. Glas- 
sunoff for about £9,000.—The critic Alessandro 
D’Ancona has published at Pisa a pamphlet, founded 
upon a passage from the Purgatorio, to prove that 
Dante’s Beatrice was not a mere abstraction, but an 
actual woman.—The first draft of Whittier’s poems is so 
fine and true that it undergoes but few changes, and 
these changes are nearly always trifling and unimportant. 


Henry Norman, the writer of travel articles recently 
started from Singapore on a long trip into the unex- 
plored and unvisited interior, from which all white men 
have been turned back, and the wilds of which are in- 
habited by an interesting and fierce set of savages; this 
expedition will take about two months, and then Mr. 
Norman will “do” Borneo, Java, Sumatra, Siam, Burmah, 
and India.—Emile Zola is about to republish Le Vceu 
d’une Morte, a book of his youth, in order to give those 
who are curious in literary matters an opportunity of 
comparing his earlier fiction with that of his maturer 
years.—The late Professor Elias Loomis, of Yale, was 
supposed to be a comparatively poor man, yet his estate, 
on probate, revealed wealth that is close to half a million 
dollars; this represents the returns he received in royal- 
ties for his text-books, which have always been popular. 
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The Spanish Academy has undertaken the arduous 
task of publishing the complete dramatic works covering 
hundreds of plays of Lope de Vega, edited by Sefior 
Menendez Pelaya.—Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett 
wrote her four stories, That Lass o’ Lowrie’s, The Fire 
at Grantley Mills, Pretty Polly Pemberton, and The 
Fortunes of Philippa Fairfax, all within less than a year 
and four months.—The article on the Constitution of 
the United States, contributed by the late Alexander 
Johnson to the Encyclopedia Brittanica, is to be brought 
out in book form.—Mrs. Augusta Evans-Wilson, the 
Southern novelist, is short and stout, with a good- 
natured, intelligent face, having an expression of happy 
contentment, showing her on good terms with all the 
world.—Sir Edwin Arnold says that the poverty of Walt 
Whitman is a disgrace to America.—The modesty of 
Mrs. Margaret Hungerford, “The Duchess,” is prover- 
bial among her friends, and many of her neighbors, in the 
little Irish town where she lives, are ignorant of the fact 
that “ Madame Hungerford ” is the author of the popular 
novels by “The Duchess,” found on their library tables. 


It is not generally known that there are in existence 
some very spirited ballads by Lord Macaulay, which, 
in accordance with the author’s wish, have never been 
published.—Holland has lost one of her most distin- 
guished men of letters and foremost journalistic poli- 
ticians, through the death of Baron Frederick van 
Hogendorp, editor of the Dagblad, of The Hague.— 
Gen. Butler says he has followed only one rule in writing 
his book; that was to tell the truth Miss Amy Levy 
was engaged until shortly before her death in finishing 
a novel, which she intended to call Miss Meredith; it 
is now to be published in England.—W. J. Henderson, 
the musical critic of the New York Times, has written 
a brief history of the growth of modern music, which he 
calls The Story of Music, soon to be published.— 
Madame de Lorraine, editor and owner of Le Follet, 
the well-known ladies’ fashion journal, is an energetic 
little fair-haired woman, still young, and with good taste 
in all matters of dress and etiquette.—One of the 
leading hymn-writers of the country is Fannie J. Crosby 
of New York, author of the popular hymn Sweet Hour 
of Prayer; Miss Crosby is an invalid and has been blind 
from birth.—The novelist Bulwer’s wife once wrote to 
Wilkie Collins that he did not know how to describe a 
villain: ‘ Now,” she said, “if you want a genuine villain, 
write up my husband.”—-The African traveller, Dr. 
Fricke, has returned to Germany, after an absence of nine- 
teen years in the Dark Continent; he was a member of the 
Gordon expedition, and one of the few men who escaped 
the Khartoum massacre—Herman Melville, who forty 
years ago charmed all lovers of the wild and picturesque 
in writing, is still living in New York, although he has 
not written anything for thirty years.—Nature is a new 
weekly journal “for the gentleman sportsman and 
naturalist’’ begun in New York.—Miss Braddon, the 
popular English novelist, is fifty-five years old; she is 
tall, with plain but intelligent features, and her hair, orig- 
inally of a golden red, begins to show streaks of gray. 


The Presbyterian Review has been discontinued; 
it is said, owing to difference in theological views among 
its editors.—Charles H. Crandall, well known for his 
magazine poems, is making a compilation of American 
sonnets, and has received encouragement from well- 
known men of letters—In speaking of his memoirs, 
now in preparation, Gen. Benjamin F. Butler said 
recently: “ With an accidental exception, I believe I 
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have in my possession 4 copy of every important letter 
written by me and to me since 1861.”—Russia onght 
not to be illiterate; in 1888 there were 5,318 books 
published, of which 17,395,050 copies were printed.— 
The efforts that are being made to induce Oliver Wendell 
Holmes to write his autobiography do not seem likely 
to be crowned with success; he desires to do no more 
work except what he has already promised, or, as he re- 
cently expressed it, “ I have sold all my unmown grass.”-— 
A sister of Charles Egbert Craddock is to write a serial 
story for the Atlantic Monthly.— Arnaldo Ferraguti, the 
painter, has been sent to South America, where he will 
follow the precise route taken by Edmondode Amicis, 
to make illustrations for a new edition of On the Ocean. 


William Henry Bishop, the author, has now settled 
down with his wife at Villafranca, a small Italian town 
near Nice, where he has taken a house.—Thomas Hardy, 
the English novelist, has been elected to fill the vacancy 
in the council of the Society of Authors made by the 
death of Wilkie Collins.—-Frederick Spielhagen is writ- 
ing his autobiography, to be published serially.—Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich writes slowly and fastidiously, revising 
and correcting the most unimportant article with poetic 
care, all his articles before they reach the printer are 
written and rewritten, at least, three or four times.— 
Miss H. F. Curtis, well known as a writer on woman’s 
rights and political questions, died recently at Needham, 
Mass., aged seventy-six years: asa girl she worked ina 
Lowell cotton factory, and was president of a club for 
mutual improvement, formed among her associates, and 
wrote many stories and sketches for the Lowell Offering, 
a paper published by the operatives.—Mrs. L. B. Wal- 
ford, the English novelist, commends Mrs. Sarah Tytler’s 
beautiful story, Citoyenne Jacqueline, and regrets that 
it is so little known, as she thinks it ranks fairly with 
Dickens’s Tale of Two Cities.—There is talk of starting 
a new literary enterprise on the principles of the un- 
dertaking outlined in William Dean Howells’s Hazard 
of New Fortunes, now running in Harper’s Weekly. 


Hall Caine finds writing plays more profitable than 
novels; for his very successful Ben-my-Chree, he re- 
ceived £600, while as his share only of The Good Old 
Times, he was paid £1,200.—Canon Prothero is bold 
enough to pronounce Conan Doyle’s romance, Micah 
Clarke, superior as a work of art to Lorna Doone, Black- 
more’s masterpiece.—Dr. Weil, the late distinguished 
orientalist, historian, and professor at the University of 
Heidelberg, was a Hebrew, and was the first Jew to 
override the rigid rules of that conservative college and 
take an office in its halls.—The New Pilgrimage, Wilfrid 
Blunt’s new book of poems, will be prefaced by an essay 
on the art of sonnet-writing.—Despite his more than 86 
years, George Bancroft sits down at his desk at 5 o’clock 
in the morning and labors until 8, when he breakfasts ; after 
this he returns to his desk and remains till 1 or 2 o’clock 
in the afternoon, when he considers the day’s task ended. 
—Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr, the poet, is President of the 
Friends in Council Club, at Rutland, Vt.—The Atheneum 
says of William Winter’s recent collection of poems: 
“ His lyrics have the true ‘bird-note’ characteristic of 
Elizabethan poetry, which is apt to sound but faintly, or 
to be altogether lost, amid the harshness and complexity 
of the boasted civilization of to-day.”—The famous 
Chateau of Nohant, in which George Sand lived and 
died, is now in the market; the chateau is three stories 
high, and whoever buys it will have George Sand’s study 
and bedroom as they were when she last occupied them. 
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STORY* 





Suzette’s cabin is lighted by the red glow of a sputter- 
ing pine knot in the chimney. She bends over the 
smoke-dyed flame, her handkerchief-covered head sunk 
deep in her fat and shining arms. 

She looks over her shoulder into the darkness behind 
her. Her own bulky form is exaggerated into a shadow 
giantess on the wall, and round this silhouette, weird, 
snake-like sprites of shade, born of the ropes of smoke 
from the pine, pirouette gleefully. Traces of dried-up 
tears are in the wrinkles of the dusky woman’s cheeks. 
Her work-hardened fingers tremble on her knee, and 
her frame quivers convulsively. 

“O my Lawd!” she prays, in deep anguish, “show 
po’ Suzette de right way. Now w’at kin she do in dis 
yer trial en tribulation ? Dis is de fus time, you know, 
I actu’ly give in. Deh aint er spark er light in de wild- 
erness, en it’s fill wid swamps en dark ez pitch en no 
way out. Oh, my Lawd! you mus’ fill my lamp ergin.” 

She ceases to pray, but does not look up when a 
slow, light step nears the door on the dew-covered grass. 
Marie stands on the threshold, a picture of youth in the 
clutches of dark despair, drawn on the vast space-canvas 
which is stretched from earth to the stars. 

Since Marie can remember, Suzette has not failed to 
meet her with a smile—the smile is not forthcoming to- 
night. As the girl languidly places her hat on the bed, 
she eyes the dejected old form in a way that shows that 
she fully comprehends the woman’s feelings. She sighs 
and turns to the door. She peers out into the far- 
spreading blackness as one in a dream sees strange, 
threatening aspects and feels unable to flee from them. 

Sometimes, when the rapidly scurring clouds are 
thinnest in front of the moon, the majestic convexity of 
the nearest mountain shows, clear cut, against the sky. 

Sounds of unalloyed merriment from Elvira’s domicile 
subordinate the singing of the breeze-touched trees 
near by. They are the harmonious thump of a banjo 
and the resonant, drum-like beating of bare feet on a 
puncheon floor. Now and then snatches of happy, plan- 
tation songs are sung amid bursts of hearty laughter. 

This merrymaking is intended to do honor to the 
dawning wedding-day of Ike and Elvira. Neither had 
sought marriage, perhaps for the reason that they had 
not been taught to think and decide for themselves in 
matters where their own welfare was concerned; but 
now that their banns had been cried by their master’s 
relentless agent, they could raise no word of objection. 
Indeed, after the first faintly queer sensation was over, 
they began to feel quite happy in being the cause of 
the revellers’ turbulent fun-making. 

The “ banjo player” and “ my crowd” as he terms the 
stentorian-lunged loungers who join in the chorus to the 
rhymeless stanzas he invents, are seated, some in the 
door of the cabin, others on the floor, with willowy bend- 
ing bodies and clapping hands. Cries one: 

“ Dance, Ike; shuffle yo’se’f !” 

“ Shake dat long foot, you fool darky !” shrilly pipes 
a pickaninny who is wriggling and gyrating in a corner 
and kicking and slapping the wall with his feet and 
hands as if bewitched with the music. 





‘ * White Marie, by Will N. Harben. Marie is a white, but 
knowing only black Suzette as her ‘‘ mammy.” Two couples, Ike 
and Elvira, and Jake (a black brute) and Marie, have been com- 
manded to marry. The scene is the night before the double wedding. 









“Mek um bofe kick de high weddin’ fling!” sings 
out another. Then from the mouth of the leader: 
‘* De holler er his foot mek er hole in de groun’, 
Hole in de groun’, hole in de groun’, 
Who's been yer sence I been gone ? 
Er long, slim darky wid er white shut on.” 

Willing Ike rises from the floor with a mouth-stretch- 
ing grin, and plants himself in the centre of the ring of 
faces, and begins his performance by simply swaying 
his body to and fro and now and then slapping his 
brogan sole against the door. 

“Git out, I’m wid you! Dis floo’ aint gwine ter hol’ 
me. Oh, I’m er slidin’ down de snow mountain! ” 

‘*Hump, hump, he humps er long, 
Po’ ole darky aint much strong,” 
chimes in the deep voice of the random soloist. 

“Tie gettin’ in er weavin’ way. Ike, do yo’ bes’— 
cut her clean thoo! Show um whar you been raised!” 
shouts an enthusiastic admirer in a spasm of glee. 

“ Mek Elvira jine im!” yells the banjoist. “Pull ’er 
out, mek ’er show up. Dey aint fittin’ ter marry less’n 
dey kin dance tergerr. See wich kin outlas’ de longes’!” 

In an instant Elvira is drawn into the ring. Ike 
emits a defiant guffaw to greet his antagonist. 

“You'll find me ‘ight yer on dis plank at sun-up, 
Elvira,” he says; “you better not try me; tek er gal, 
en one ’at aint long-winded.” 

“Shuh!” This exclamation of supreme and defiant 
disgust is all that Elvira can spare the breath to say, as 
she vigorously bends herself to the contest. 

‘She aint gwine talk,”’ laughs a woman above the roar 
of voices and music. ‘‘She’s er savin’ ’er win’; I boun’ 
you see Ike laid out lak er tree fellon ‘im, I done 
seed too many women shuffle. Ike’s er fool; she kin do 
it en not half try. See’er hol’ ’er dress lak she is drivin’ 
er brood er chickens; she aint even wuk ’er han’s.” 

The dance continued till Ike began, indeed, to show 
signs of flagging. Under the applause and enthusiastic 
praise of the audience, Elvira kept up brightly, and Ike 
slunk with hanging head and quivering knees from the 
ring. For some moments Elvira refused to quit the circle, 
but at last she allowed two other aspirants for ¢Zat to 
take her place, and she swaggered proudly from the ring. 

Marie turns gloomily away from the door, and closes 
her ears to the sound of this merriment. 

“Mammy,” she says, standing behind Suzette, who 
is lifting a live coal of fire from the hearth to her pipe. 
The woman has accomplished the trick innumerable 
times before with infallible dexterity, but now her trem- 
bling fingers fail in adroitness, and the angry coal inflicts 
a burn on her hard palm. “Mammy,” Marie goes on, 
panting so that she can hardly speak, “have you heard 
what Marse Johnson said about me and Jake ?” 

The momentary sufferer of bodily pain applies the 
smarting spot to her tongue, and then rubs it on her 
gown over her round knee with a greater show of pain 
than the incident calls for, and obviously to excuse her- 
self from making a reply to the girl’s earnest query. 

“Mammy,” continues Marie, her words almost inaud- 
ible, and touching her bowed companion witha gesture 
of despair, “I can’t bear it. O God, I want to die!” 

“ Honey,”—but no effort of Suzette’s can induce the 
words to come forth which tremble in her brain. She 
lowers her turbaned head almost into her lap. 
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Marie turns from her to the door with a deep sigh 
and a face void of blood. 

“Whar you ’gwine ?” asks Suzette quickly. 

“Let me alone a little while, mammy; I'll be back 
soon. I feel I’m burning up, soul and body. Let me go 
out in the night air.” 

She goes out into the fields. The clouds are swirling 
dark overhead, and dazzling electric hieroglyphics split 
their density. On, on she strides, the turbulence of her 
mad thoughts giving springs to her feet. A fine mist is 
blown into her fevered face. A low, threatening rum- 
bling comes from the clouds, and the mighty trees on 
the mountain are tortured to groaning in an upper cur- 
rent of air. The music in Elvira’s cabin dies away 
into a faint hum. At last she finds herself on the river 
bank, and experiences a faint sensation of surprise to 
see that she has walked so far. In fact, she can’t re- 
member when she crossed the branch, about half-way 
between the river and her cabin. She does not wonder 
over it long, however. The water lashing the sandy 
beach is deep and dark, and seems to have a voice of 
its own, a solacing kind of murmur which seems to 
promise to relieve her of her great, weighty, heart- 
breaking burden if she will allow it. 

The stream may be the great, limpid, restful arm of 
God extended to embrace her. They should find her 
floating somewhere, on the morrow, and should know then 
that they had made a mistake in trying to dispose of her 
as they had. Perhaps the sun would be shining then 
over the place she loved so well, for the hurrying clouds, 
with their vivid gleams of lightning, seemed only’ to 
boast of their power to storm. The good, kind old 
colonel, who had not, she was sure, given the order for 
her sacrifice, would be back at Oaklawn ere her burial, 
and would look on her pale face with sadness. She 
knew he would, and that the water of sorrow would rise 
into his kind eyes, for he hada good heart and loved her 
in his way, and had spoken kindly to her many times. 

Mrs. Bickerstaff, away down in Charleston, should 
read the news and cry, for the kind-hearted lady had 
wept over the death of slaves not so much favored as 
she had been. And Harry -might be at Miss Laura’s 
side when he heard of it. His manly face should un- 
dergo a change. He, too, would recall some scenes 
which were before her mind’s eye, and which pained her 
even more than the prospect of death. He would want 
to be back at the plantation on the day they laid her 
in a grave among the other slaves. If he could be at 
Oaklawn he would lay flowers on her coffin and look sadly 
on her face. With the flowers might be some red roses 
like those he once twined among her raven tresses. 

She moved down tothe eddying water’s edge and 
laved her hand in it. A dazzling flash from the clouds 
reveals the rugged river bottom. Mud-clogged logs and 
monster slimy boulders lie in repose there. Absently 
she tosses a stone into the whispering, bubble-strewn 
liquid—thus would she sink, save her long, unbound 
hair, which would throw out its many arms to the stream’s 
clutches. She would lie there among those finny and 
creeping things; they would crawl over her face with their 
tiny feet and crunching, hungry mouths, and rest in the 
orbits of her eyes as they might in the crevice of a stone. 

She shuddered, but she knew she should not know it. 
She herself would not be there, for she would be at rest 
—rest, sweet rest. But she would not want them to have 
trouble in finding her on the morrow. She had read how 
people were traced to their watery graves by some part 
of their attire being left on the shore. She must leave 
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something. The ribbon in her hair will suffice. She 
unties it from her warm mass of hair and makes a bow 
of itona bush. She remembers now that she essayed 
to teach Harry to tie a bow once; as this thought warms 
her mind, she lingers and draws the bow’s flying streamers 
in and out to make its parts smooth. Then she unlaces 
her shoes and tosses them on the shore behind her. 

Her features are now passive. She wonders if the 
plunge into blackness will give her pain. Something 
touches her on the shoulder. 

It is Suzette, with gleaming eyes and heaving bosom. 

“No, no, honey,” she pants, after her hard running. 
“No, ’at aint right. You tek yo’ lill shoes, my precious 
baby, my onlies’ lill girl. Yer le’me put um on fur you. 
No, my chile aint gwine to forgit w’at de Good Book say. 
You mus’ put yo’ trus’ in Him en never shrink back. 
He mus’ try His sheep, but it all in His name. I know 
what you is got in yo’ mind; but, honey, dat aint de bes’ 
way. Yor mus’ bear up. 
you, *hind ’at black cloud up deh, same ez de moon 
kivered over. Now, honey, lay yo’ haid in my lap des 
lak you usster,” she went on persuasively, pulling the 
stunned girl down upon the sand. 
en now Gawd sen me light. ‘ At’s right, cryin’ gwine do 
you good. Now laystill; I mus’ talk ter de Lawd ergin, 
kase I kin see you is gittin’ in de reconcile way. 

“'Lawd, my Gre’t Master,” then prayed Suzette, with 
uplifted eyes and her hand on Marie’s tresses, as the 
girl sobbed in her lap. 
en dis yer lill chile. I done been comin’ ter you time 
en ergin en got new strength; but, Good Lawd, dis yer 
is de wuss yit—wuss ’n all put togerr. 
he’p fum high up, for she is sore ’plexed wid de cup at 
wont pass ’er now. Lawd, I gwine hush up now, but 
I’m still waitin’. Dis do seem lak it wrong, but you 
know bes’, en me en her is willin’ ter *bide by yo’ will. 
He’p us ter keep we-all’s feet in de narrow road. I 
done feel submissive, Lawd, but show de po’ lill chile, 
too, lak you done show me. Amen.” 

The humble supplicator dropped her trembling lips 
upon the white neck, in her lap, and both were still for 
amoment. Then Suzette whispered earnestly. 

* Pray—pray ter "Im, honey.” 

Suzette could feel the girl’s dumb lips moving in her 
apron. Then silence fell upon the pair, save the mur- 
muring of the lapping water and the voice of the wind 
in the trees on the mountain. 

“Mammy”—the virgin’s beautiful face rose from 
Suzette’s lap damp with tears. 

“ What, honey ?” 

“T know I was wrong, and you are right. God shows 
me now.” The wide sleeves fell from the white soft 
arms that stole round the woman’s yellow neck, and the 
young face was pressed close against the old. “It 
seemed like I just could not stand it,” the young voice 
continued. “Let’s go home now. God put me by 
birth in Jake’s race, but I proudly rebelled, and had my 
vain soul placed on a higher worldly life, and so locked 
my Creator out of my being. I will do as they say.” 

She shuddered as they walked arm in arm homeward. 

“ Mammy,” presently. 

“Yes, my chile ?” 

* Will you always stay by me ?” 

“Ez Gawd is my helper.” 

“But, mammy, you must keep on praying. 

God must not quit my side.” 

The clouds were thinning; 


g; waves of moonlight fell 
over the rolling lands. All was quiet on the plantation. 


De Lawd got His eye on 


“IT done been prayin’, 


“ Lawd, you know all bout me 


She need some 


I will 
need it. 
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BOOK LIST—-WHAT TO READ, WHERE TO FIND IT 





Biographic and Reminiscent : 
Dante Gabriel Ressetti as Designer and Writer: Notes by W. M. Rossetti: Cassell & Co............. 
Dictionary of National Biography: Leslie Stephen: Volume 20: Macmillan & Co.................05. 
Martin Van Buren: To the End of his Public Career: George Bancroft: Harper & Bros............. 
Mary Howitt: An Autobiography: Ed. by Margaret Howitt: Illus.: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 2 vols., 8vo. 
The Heroes of the Crusades: Amanda M. Douglas: 50 Illust. from Gustave Doré: Lee & Shepard.... 
Marie Bashkirtseff: The Journal of a Young Artist: Illustrated: 12mo, Cassell & Co................. 
The Life of Richard Steele: G. A. Aitken: With several Portraits: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 2 vols., 8vo. 
William Lloyd Garrison: Story of His Life, By His Children: Vols. 3, 4: Century Co., each......... 
Dramatic and Musical: 
Complete Musical Analysis: Designed to Cultivate Criticism: A. J. Goodrich: J. Church Co.......... 
The Story of Music: William J. Henderson: Longmans, Green & Co.: 12mo, ornamental cloth....... 
Warman on the Voice: How to Train It: How to Care for It: E. B. Warman: Lee & Shepard....... 
Fiction of the Month: 
A Little Journey in the World: Charles D. Warner: Harper & Bros., 8vo, half leather................ 
Basil Morton’s Transgression: Marquise Clara Lanza: Minerva Publishing Co., paper................ 
Daddy Jake, The Runaway, and Short Stories Told After Dark: Joel Chandler Harris: Century Co..... 
ee ens ee OOO COUN, FU TOUS BIE. ooo cds cee ecseesscscevescetebosss cesevesesees 
Emmanuel: A Story of the Messiah: William Forbes Cooley: Dodd, Mead & Co., 12mo, cloth........ 
Gerald Ffrench’s Friends: George H. Jessop: Longmans, Green & Co., 12mo, cloth..............06: 
I Will Ne’er Consent: Dolores Marbourg: Belford Co., paper... ........scccceccccccsccescccccscns 
Memoirs of a Millionaire: Lucia True Ames: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 12mo, cloth.................. 
Metzerott, Shoemaker: A Novel: T. Y. Crowell & Co.: 12M, CIO... coccccccccccceccvesscese 
Mistress Beatrice Cope; or, Passages in the Life of a Jacobite’s Daughter: M. E. Le Clerc: Appleton.... 
Osborne of Arrochar: Amanda M. Douglas: Lee & Shepard: r2mo, cloth................ee eee cece 
Sforza: A Story of Milan: William Waldorf Astor: author of Valentino: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 12mo.. 
Standish of Standish: Historical Novel of the Plymouth Colony: J. G. Austin: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.. 
The Adventures of Captain Mago: Or, a Phoenician Expedition, B.c. 1000: Léon Cahun: Scribner’s.. 
The Garden of Armida: Anne Sheldon Coombs: Cassell & Co., 12mo, paper 50 cents, cloth.......... 
The Last Assembly Ball, and The Fate of A Voice: Mary Hallock Foote: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.,... 
Three Days: A Midsummer Love-Story: Samuel W. Cooper: J. B. Lippincott Co., r2mo, cloth....... 
Two Runaways, and other Stories: Harry Stillwell Edwards: Illustrated by Kemble: Century Co...... 
White Marie: A Story of Georgia Plantation Life: Will N. Harben: Cassell, paper 50 cents, cloth..... 
Would You Kill Him? George Parsons Lathrop: Harper & Bros., r2M0........ ...e eee eeee cece eens 
Fine Illustrated Books: 


A Century of Artists: With Historical and Biographical Notices of the Artists: W. E. Henley: Macmillan. 


Days Serene: Illustrations of verses from the poets: By Margaret MacDonald Pullman: Lee & Shepard. 
Famous Etchers: Twenty Etchings by noted European and American etchers: Estes and Lauriat..... 
Florida Days: Margaret Deland: Illustrated by Louis K. Harlow: Little, Brown & Co.............-- 
In A Fair Country: Thomas Wentworth Higginson: Illus. by Irene E. Jerome: Lee & Shepard....... 
Lorna Doone: A Romance of Exmoor: R. D. Blackmore: With several hundred illus.: Burrows Bros. Co. 
National Songs of America: Illustrated in Color and Monotint: F. A. Stokes & Bro., 8vo, gilt......... 
Notre Dame de Paris: Victor Hugo: With illustrations by celebrated French artists: Estes & Lauriat.. 
Off the Weather-Bow: Elizabeth N. Little: Illust.: Oblong: White & Allen...............0 eee eeees 
Recent English Art: 16 photo-etchings from modern English Paintings: Estes & Lauriat.............. 
The Earl’s Return: Owen Meredith: Illus. by W. L. Taylor: Estes & Lauriat, quarto, cloth, full gilt... 
The Kingdom of Home: The choicest poems from all times: Selected by A. Gilman: D. Lothrop Co. 


The Low-Back’d Car: Samuel Lover: Illustrated by Wm. Magrath: Lippincott Co., 4to............-. 
The Marble Faun: Nathaniel Hawthorne: Fifty photogravures: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 2 vols...... 
The Miller’s Daughter: Alfred Tennyson: Illustrated: Small 4to, Lippincott Co................00- 


The Quiet Life: Verses by Various Hands: Ilius. by E. A. Abbey and A. Parsons: Harper & Bros.... 
The Rivals: R. B. Sheridan: Illus. by F. M. Gregory in water-color and black and white: White & Allen. 
The Song of the Brook: Alfred Tennyson: After illustrations by Wedworth Wadsworth: Cassell & Co. 
Historic and National: 

Constitutional History of the U.S. to the Close of their Civil War. G. T. Curtis: Harper & Bros... 
History of Phcenicia: George Rawlinson: With 2 maps, ro plates, 122 woodcuts, and index: Longmans. 
The Story of Boston: Arthur Gilman: Great Cities of the Republic Series: G. P. Putnam’s Sons...... 
The Three Germanys: Glimpses into their History: Theodore S. Fay: A. S. Barnes & Co., 2 vols., clo. 
The Viking Age: Paul B. Du Chaillu: Scribner’s: 2 vols., 1366 illustrations, 8vo, cloth.............. 


Humorous and Satiric : 
A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s Court: Mark Twain: Illustrated: Webster & Co., cloth...... 


Comic Yarns: Palmer Cox: Hubbard Brothers: 12mo, cloth, illustrated...............0 cece eeeeeees 
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DECEMBER, 1889 Current Literature 


Hairbreadth Escapes of Major Mendax: F. Blake Crafton: Hubbard Bros., illustrated, quarto......... 
The Good Things of Life: Sixth Series: Oblong quarto, F. A. Stokes & Bro............cccceceeeeees 
Wit and Humor: Poetry and Prose: F. A. Stokes & Bro., vest pocket size, each............00000000 
Juvenile Fiction : 
A Summer in a Cajion: A California Story: Kate Douglas Wiggin: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Illus.... 
City Boys in the Woods, or; a Trapping Venture in Maine: Henry P. Wells: Harper & Bros., illus..... 
Little Miss Weezy’s Sister: Penn Shirley, author of Little Miss Weezy: Lee & Shepard............... 
Maggie Bradford’s Club: Johanna H. Mathews: F. A. Stokes & Bro., 16mo, cloth. ................4. 
Queen Hildegarde: Laura E. Richards: Beautifully illustrated by Garrett: Estes & Lauriat, 12mo...... 
Redeeming the Republic: The Third Period of the Rebellion, 1864: C. C. Coffin: Harper & Bros., Illus. 
The Cruise of the Wasp: A Romance of the North Atlantic: H. Frith: Illus.: Geo. Routledge & Son.. 
Within the Enemy’s Lines: Oliver Optic: Lee & Shepard: The Blue and the Gray Series, Illustrated. . 


Literary Criticism: 


Children’s Stories in English Literature: From Taliesin to Shakespeare: H.C. Wright: Scribner’s..... 
Introduction to Shakespeare: Prof. Hiram Corson: D.C. Heath & Co., 12mo, cloth................. 


Miscellaneous Essays: 
English Lands, Letters, and Kings: From Celt to Tudor: Donald G. Mitchell: Scribner’s Sons....... 
Essays: Religious, Social, Political: David Atwood Wasson: With a Biographical Sketch: Lee & Shepard. 
Orations and After-Dinner Speeches: Hon. Chauncey M. Depew: Cassell & Co.................004: 
Principles and Practice: A series of brief essays: Henry Clay Trumbull: J. D. Wattles, 6 vols., 16mo.. 
Spurgeon’s Gold: Twenty-four Hundred Selections from C. H. Spurgeon’s Works: Robert Carter & Bros. 


Natural History Sketches : 
A Rambler’s Lease: Bradford Torrey, author of Birds in the Bush: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 16mo.... 
Feathers, Furs, and Fins: Stories of Animal Life: C. Emma Cheney and others: Illus.: Estes & Lauriat. 


Poetry of the Month: 
‘Grandma’s Rhymes and Chimes for Children: Illustrated: 8vo, boards: Roberts Bros................ 
Sent Back by the Angels, and other Ballads: Frederick Langbridge: Cassell & Co., r2mo, cloth........ 
The Favorite Speaker: Reading Club Nos. 17, 18, 19, 20: George M. Baker: Lee & Shepard......... 


‘The New Pandora: A Drama: Harriet H. Robinson: G. P. Putnam’s Sons............0.eee eee eens 
Political Science: 
Essays on Government: Abbott Lawrence Lowell: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 16m0............00.00s 
The Negro in Maryland: A Study of the Institution of Slavery: Jeffrey R. Bracket: N. Murray........ 
The Political Problem: Albert Stickney: Harper & Bros., Post 8vo, cloth........... 0.00 :eeeceeeeeee 
Reference Books: 
A Dictionary of Prose Quotations: Anna L. Ward: T. Y. Crowell & Co., 8VO....... 2. 0c ce cece ee eee 


Cards: Their Significance and Correct Uses: F. A. Stokes & Bro... . 2... 2... cccccccscccccccccces 


Pens and Types: or, Hints and Helps for’ Those who Write, Print, or Teach: Benj. Drew: Lee & Shepard. 


Principles of Procedure in Deliberative Bodies: George G. Crocker: G. P. Putnam’s Sons............ 


Religious and Philosophicaé : 
Belief: George L. Chaney: author of Every Day Life and Every Day Morals: Roberts Bros., 16mo, cloth 
Diabology: The Person and Kingdom of Satan: Paddock Lectures for 89: E. H. Jewett: Whittaker. 
Our Christian Heritage: Cardinal Gibbons: John Murphy & Co., cloth. ........ 0.00. e eee ee eee eens 
Social Aspects of Christianity: Prof. Richard T. Ely: T. Y. Crowell & Co., cloth...............+.4-- 
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DIARY—A GIRL GENIUS* 








The all-absorbing topic of discussion in the literary 
and art circles of America and England just now is 
Marie Bashkirtseff, that wonderful Russian girl whose 
strange career closed before she had completed twenty- 
four full years of life. Several New York magazines 
publish articles this month regarding her remarkable 
journal, and even Mr. Gladstone was so much interested 
in the book that he wrote a paper about it for the Nine- 
teenth Century. It was a little more than a year ago 
that the Journal de Marie Bashkirtseff appeared in Paris, 
ushered in by an introduction from the pen of André 
Theuriet. It does not appear to have created any sen- 
sation at the time, though recognized in artistic circles 
as a work without a parallel. Marie Bashkirtseff was 
born at Poltava, in the Ukraine, in 1860. She began to 
write in her journal at the age of twelve and it was 
continued to within a few weeks of her death. In the 
preface she states her intention to set down every fact 
about herself, to reveal every inmost thought and emo- 


tion. To hide nothing, but show herself complete and 
entire. She would write of herself as if no one in the 


world would ever read it, and yet with the intention 
of being read. How faithfully she carried out her pur- 
pose those who read her naive confessions can judge. 
Marie had visions of greatness at the age of three, 
and at twelve, when she began her diary, she had fallen 
desperately in love with an English duke whom she had 
only seen a few times on ‘the promenade. She never 
met him face to face, and yet for two years he is her 
idol and hero of her life drama. She prays on her knees 
the duke’s acquaintance, and is 
quite sure that she will be answered. 


that she may make 
As _ the longed- 
for opportunity does not come, she becomes inconsola- 
ble and decides she will be celebrated. “I was born 
for triumphs and emotions,” she writes; “therefore the 
If the 
good Lord will only preserve, strengthen, and enlarge 
my voice, I shall find the triumph for which I thirst. Thus 
I should have the satisfaction of being celebrated, known, 
admired; and thus I may be able to obtain the man I 
love. If I remain where I am, there is little hope of his 
loving me; he will not even know that I exist; but when 
he sees me in the midst of glory and triumph!” Fancy 
a child of twelve given to such sentiment and reflection. 
While girls of her own age were playing with dolls she 
was revelling in the wonders of her imaginary world and 
dreaming of conquest. One day the duke looks at her 
as she passes him in the street. There is something 
mocking about his glance, she fancies, as if he were 
saying to himself, “ What an absurd little girl.” 


best thing for me to do is to become a singer. 


** And I was absurd in my little silk frocks ; I was ridiculous! I 
refrained from looking at him. And then whenever I met him my 
heart knocked so hard against my chest that it hurt me. I do not 
know whether any one else has had that experience, but I am afraid 
that my heart will be heard beating. I used to believe that the 
heart was only a piece of flesh, but I see now that it is in communi- 
cation with the mind. 
heart beat.’ 


I understand now the phrase, ‘ It made my 
Before, when | heard it at the theatre, I thought of it 
without comprehension ; now I recognize emotions which I have 
The heart is a piece of flesh which communi- 
cates by a little string with the brain, which in its turn receives 
information from the eyes or the ears; and thus itis the heart 
which ~peaks, because the string becomes agitated, and makes it 
beat faster than its wont and sends the blood to the face.” 


myself experienced. 








*Ernest de Lancey Pierson in N, Y, Morning Journal. 








When the duke marries she suffers greatly, but nerves 


herself to the task of forgetting him, and succeeds. She 
is worried a good deal by her family, and reprimands 
her grandfather for his interfering with her mother’s 
management of Paul, the brother. “Oh, if I were only 
free,” she moans. ‘“ But what can one do when one is 
bound hand and foot by aunts, grandpapa, lessons, gov- 
ernesses and one’s family? What a_ paraphernalia.” 
She is fifteen when she meets the nephew of Cardinal 
Antonelli at a masked ballin Rome. They fall in love 
with each other, though there are times when she is in 
doubt about the stability of her affection. On one page 
she says: “Icannever have enough of him. It is absurd 
to fall in love this way I do. . . . Above all, I love to 
hear him tell me that he loves me.” Yet she contradicts 
herself by adding, almost inthe same breath: “It is only 
when I am tired and half asleep that [ think I love Pi- 


etro. Why amI vain? Why am I ambitious? I love, 
and I do not love. I cannot understand.” She finally 
leaves Rome and her romance behind her. Her ambi- 


tions and dreams have ousted the lover from her mind. 
She decides that he was unworthy of her. “ My future 
glory prevents me from even thinking seriously about 
him. . . . He cannot even be the first step on that 
divine ladder which leads to satisfied ambition.” She 
describes herself at this period as being beautiful, with 
Titian red hair and dazzling white skin. Modesty is 
not a leading characteristic in the life of this precocious 
little genius. When she returns again to Rome she sees 
Pietro and opens a new flirtation. She even accords 
him a rendezvous at midnight at the foot of the staircase 
of the Palazzo. Then she kisses him and runs away, 
because that was the way the heroine behaved in some 
novel she has read. Forever afterward she regrets that 
kiss, even when Pietro has gone out of her life. “He 
believed it was a simple matter for me, that it was not 
for the first time, that it was a habit! Vatican and 
Kremlin! I shall actually suffocate with rage and 
shame.” She decides to live in Paris and study art. 
All her fancies are over and she must make some steps 
toward the goal of her ambition. She has not wholly 
given up the idea of going on the stage, and pays a secret 
visit to Wartel. He hears her sing and pronounces her 
voice splendid. With hard work she can be a great 
singer in three years. A throat trouble, the precursor 
of a disease that eventually kills her, carries away her 
voice and closes that career for her forever. There is 
something pathetic about the way she speaks of “the old 
age of my youth.” She feels the burden of time before 
she is out of her teens, poor little prodigy. With the 
loss of her voice comes the thought of death and its 
terrors. She is appalled by the shadows of impending 
fate and sees herself fading out of life. It is terrible 
that she must pass away without leaving any work behind 
her. “ Todie like a dog, like a hundred thousand women 
whose names are hardly engraved on their tombstones.” 
But there may still be time for her to produce something 
before her fate overtakes her. She works furiously eight 
hours a day in the studio of Julian and Robert Fleury. 
They tell her she will be great; but then she knows that 
already. It is a matter of regret that she has wasted 
so much of her life. She might have begun art when she 
was fourteen. Seventeen seems so old to begin anything. 


In six weeks she ranks with those in her class who have 
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been studying for years, and in twelve months she has 
gained the medal. She will not be satisfied with ordinary 
success, it is her ambition to outstrip every one and to 
accomplish it she is willing to sacrifice youth and health. 

‘I no longer recognize myself. The simplest food, two black 
blouses a year, and the means to work—this is all I need. No 
carriage, but to go on foot or in the omnibus; in the studio I wear 
It is strange that the old self should 
be so completely laid aside. . . . I begin to be what I wished 
—sure of myself and tranquil outwardly. ... The truth is 
that I thought myself born to be happy in everything, and now I 
It is exactly the same, only 


shoes without heels. 


see that I am unhappy in everything. 
Instead of rose-color it is gray; that 
She no 


it isjust the reverse. 
You make up your mind to it and are content. 
I dress well, but no longer put any 


is all. 
longer thinks of ‘ conquests.’ 
soul into it, and do not remember to think of the effect I am pro- 
ducing. . . . Nothing but painting exists for me.” 
Lovers are plentiful, flitting through the pages. There 
is a certain M., who walks home with her. 


I do not love him, but his fire 
He talks 


‘*‘It is always the same story. 
warms me; this is what I took for love two years ago. 
well—he even wept. In approaching the house I grew more seri- 
I was softened by the beautiful night and by that song of 
Ah! how delightful it isto be loved! There is nothing 
But to be ioved is not to love, again she says; 


ous. 
love. 
like it in the world.” 
the two sentiments are not to be confounded. 
she could ever have fancied that she loved Pietro, with his thick 
‘*No, no, I have never loved, and if you 


She wonders how 


nose, a little like M.’s. 
only knew how proud and free and happy I feel myselt—how worthy 
of the one who is to come.” 

The only interruption to her work is ill-health. 
fever is in her blood and slowly consuming her. 
is an air of bravado about the way she speaks of her 
She crushes down the terror with which death 
inspires her by a forced gayety. But as time passes and 
she grows worse, a heavy sadness oppresses her. “I 
can no longer speak nor write about myself without 
bursting into tears,” she moans. “ No, it does not seem 
possible. Nice at fifteen, Rome, Naples, painting, ambi- 
tion, unheard of hopes, and all to end in a coffin, with- 
out having had anything, not even love!” She appeals 
no more to the good God who answered her prayers 
Her faith in his kindness is past and she 
even questions if there is such a being at all. It cannot 
be possible, or He would rot let her suffer so. He 
would not let her die just when fame is so near her grasp. 
Her visit to Spain is an event that stirs her soul with 
She is charmed by the 


The 
There 


ailments. 


when a child. 


new ambitions and projects. 
work of Velasquez and other Spanish artists and with 
Returning in the fall to Paris 
It appears to her 


the picturesque country. 
she is taken with a cold and a fever. 
friends the beginning of the end, for both lungs are 
attacked. But she will not give up. “I must keep on, 
with eyes closed and hands outstretched, like a person 
about to be swallowed up.” But she rallies after this 
attack and hope dawns again in her heart that she may 
live long enough at least to accomplish some great work. 

‘** What I want to do is something which I feel profoundly. Iam 
held by it heart and head, and have been for months, for nearly 
I do not know that I shall be strong enough this 


two years. 
It is when Joseph of Arimathea has 


winter to do it well. 
buried the body of Jesus and the stone has been rolled before the 
sepulchre ; all have departed, the night is falling, and Mary Mag- 
dalen and the other Mary remain alone seated before the sepulchre, 
It is one of the greatest moments of the sublime drama. There is 
in it a grandeur, a simplicity, something awful, touching, and hu- 
man; a sort of formidable calm, the exhaustion of grief.” 

The most important event in her life at this period was 
her meeting with Bastien Lepage, the artist, for whom 
she already felt a warm admiration. “This ugly little 
man,” she writes, “appears to me more beautiful and 
attractive than an angel. One would like to pass all of 


Literature 51 
one’s life listening to him and following him in his sub- 
He is king of us all; no one can be 
compared to him. He is not a painter; he is a poet, 
a psychologist, a metaphysician, a creator.’ His friend- 
ship, which endured till the day of her death, seems to 


lime works. 


have cheered and comforted her, for we find her writing: 

** It seems to me that nobody living loves everything as I1do—art, 
music, painting, books, the world, dresses, luxury, noise, quiet, 
laughter, sorrow, melancholy, d/ague, love, cold, sunshine; all 
seasons, all atmospheric states; the still plains of Russia, and the 
mountains which surround Naples; snow in winter, the autumn 
rains, spring and its madness, the serene summer days and beauti- 
ful nights with brilliant stars. ... I adore and delight in them 


all. 


light; I want to see everything, to have everything, to embrace 


Everything presents itself to me in an interesting or sublime 


everything, to be confounded with the whole, and to die, since I 


must die, in two years or in thirty—with ecstasy in order 


to ex- 
perience this last mystery, this end of allor the divine beginning. 
This universal love is not a consumptive’s dream; I have always 
been thus, and I remember exactly ten years ago I wrote (1874), 
‘It 


all seasons are beauti- 


after having enumerated all the charms of the various seasons : 
is in vain that I attempt to make a choice ; 
ful, all the year, the whole of life. _ 1 must have the who/e/ The 
rest will never content me. I must have all nature, beside which 
everything else is poor. In short, everything in life gives me plea- 
sure, I find everything good, and while demanding happiness I find 
myself happy in being wretched. My body weeps and cries out, 
but something which is above me rejoices to live, in spite of all!” 

In 1884 her picture is admitted to the Salon and is 
widely praised, but she is disappointed in not winning a 
medal. Still she paints on feverishly, making projects 
for the future, though she knows her days are numbered. 
Her friend, Bastien Lepage, was doomed also, and hand 
in hand they draw near the valley of shadow. The 


winter is coming on and she knows the slightest cold 
will close her life’s story forever, but “‘ How I s :all work 
all the same at my picture,” she cries courageously 
And 


So many aspira- 


**People die whether they are at work or not, here 
it is, then, at last! the end of all my miseries ! 
tions, desires, and hopes to die at twenty-four, on the threshold of 
everything! Bastien also is sinking, and suffers terribly. Ile has 
reached that point,” says Marie, ‘‘ when one is detached from the 
earth; he floats above us; there are days when I, too, am like that. 
You see people, they speak to you and you answer them, but you 
are no longer on the earth—it is a tranquil but painless indifference, 
a little like the effect of opium. In a word, Bastien is dying. I 
only go there from habit : it is hisshadow. I also am half shadow, 
and what is the use? He does not particularly feel my presence. 
I am useless: his eyes do not light up for me. 


. « Yes, he is dying, 


Ile is giad to see 
giad 


me. That is all. and it is a matter of 


indifference to me; I do not realize it; it is something which is 
passing away. Besides, all is over. I shal! be buried in 1885. 
Fourteen days later she died, and it was perhaps better, 
after all, that she found peace for her fevered spirit so 
early in life.. Happiness was not for her in this world. 
That abnormal brain filled her with restless fire and an 
insatiable thirst for the unattainable. She was one of 
those peculiar beings that appear once or twice in a cen- 
tury, and whose tormented lives are short and strange 
and full of suffering. Though Marie Bashkirtseff never 
realized her dreams, her life was not in vain, for the 
journal she has left behind her has no parallel in litera- 
It presents a marvellous analytical plan of the 
The microscopic 


ture. 
workings of a strangely gifted mind. 
minuteness with which she details every passing thought 
that colored her life offers a study in psychology that 
As M. Theuriet says, she 


Had her physical 


has no duplicate in history. 
was “ made to suffer and make suffer.” 
strength been equal to sustain the burden of such a 
brain, she would probably have become a great artist or 
a great author. But as is the case often with these ab- 
normally-developed intellects, the sword wore out the 
sheath, and the restless soul struggling so long to be free 
escaped at last from earthly fetters. “ ‘The rest is silence!” 
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CONCERNING CELEBRITIES AT HOME AND ABROAD 


Millet and the Angelus: Pittsburgh Dispatch: 

The Angelus, from which the famous painting now in 
his country takes its name, is a prayer to the Virgin in- 
stituted by Pope Urban II. It begins with the words, 
Angelus Domini numtravit Maria (the angel of the Lord 
announced to Mary). The prayer contains three verses, 
and is recited three times a day, at 6 A.M., 12 M., and 6 
P.M., at the sound of a bell called the Angelus. 

Jean Frangois Millet was born October 4th, 1814, in 
the hamlet of Gruchy, near Greville, France, of humble 
parentage. As a painter of French peasant life he 
stands without a peer. As a boy, Millet worked in his 
father’s fields. His first inspiration was an old illustrated 
copy of the Bible, and his leisure moments were passed 
in reproducing its favorite pictures on the barn walls, 
the floor of his garret, or on the sandy roads of the 
country. His father was bitterly opposed to his son’s 
deviating from the beaten track, and did all in his 
power to discourage the boy’s taste for drawing. It was 
only through the earnest intercession of the village curé 
that he permitted Millet to go to Paris tostudy. But he 
had scarcely settled down to his work when his father 
died, and through a sense of duty he relinquished his 
loved studies and returned reluctantly to the farm. 

After some time, however, he returned to Paris ana 
married a sweet woman, on whom he lavished all the 
love of his artist nature. She was his idol, his inspira- 
tion, his life. For her he labored night and day to win 
that fame that came too late. The first years of his 
married life were fraught with the most wretched poverty 
and continual sacrifice. His pictures, some of the best 
he ever executed, would not sell. Fora while he painted 
portraits for ro francs ($2), but one day even this was 
denied him. In his desperation Millet engaged as a 
common porter. At this he labored for weeks, rising at 
daylight he painted on the now famous Milkmaid, a 
place for which had been promised him in the Salon of 
that year. At last the picture was finished and hung. 
His wife, who had been slowly but surely sinking, now 
failed entirely, and the last franc was paid to a physician. 

The unhappy artist now sold his easel, his brushes 
and his only coat for a few francs, which he expended 
for medicine and food, and left his bedside only to go 
to the Salon in the hope that the picture had been sold. 

In vain, however. Picture after picture of other ar- 
tists were decorated with that magic talisman, “Sold;” 
but still his remained unmarked, unbid for. 

He heard his work praised time and time again, but still 
no one bought. At last the fatal day arrived. His wife 
was sinking fast and Millet himself could scarcely stand 
with hunger and exhaustion. Every salable article had 
been disposed of. Nota mouthful of food remained for 
the sick woman. Staggering down-stairs, Millet went to 
the nearest street corner, and with hat in hand, stood, 
and actually begged from the passers-by. Again and 
again was he refused, and finally one brute struck him, 
called him a drunkard, and threatened to have him 
arrested. Fearing that if he were imprisoned his wife 
would die alone, he returned to his wretched lodging 
to hold the emaciated form of her he loved best on 
earth in his arms. Again and again in his agony he 
kissed the precious eyes and lips that smiled so lovingly 
at his caresses, until finally, with a faint pressure of 
the hand and a murmured, “ Good-by, sweetheart,” she 








settled back and he knew that the woman who had 
brightened his home and shared his poverty without a 
sigh had ceased to suffer and he was alone. Closer he 
pressed her to his breast and for hours sat there uncon- 
scious of surroundings, until visitors and neighbors, alarm- 
ed, broke in the door and found him in that position. 

The Milkmaid had been sold, and a delegate from the 
Salon dispatched with a 500-franc note on account. The 
messenger shook him by the shoulder, whispered his 
good luck and pressed the note into his hand. 

For a moment he did comprehend; then, with an im- 
precation, he sprang to his feet, tore the note into shreds, 
stamped on them with insane rage, and cursed them 
all. Then, with a groan of agony, as tired nature gave 
way, he fell senseless across the body of his wife. 

Millet was conveyed to a hospital, where for weeks he 
hovered between life and death. And although he after- 
ward married again, he never forgot the sweet woman 
who shared his youth, and not one of his great pictures 
but bears some semblance of her loved personality. 
Webster’s Genius: Boston Transcript: 

St. George Tucker Campbell, of Philadelphia, a lawyer 
of distinction, once said that, having been retained in 
a famous case with Daniel Webster, who was detained 
by his duties in Washington, the conduct of the case 
devolved upon him, it being agreed that Mr. Webster 
should deliver the closing argument. “ But,” said Mr. 
Campbell, “ day after day went by without bringing him 
until the very last day before that on which the closing 
argument was to be delivered. I was in despair, when 
Mr. Webster was announced. After the little civilities 
had passed he asked me to tell him about the case.” 

“Why, Mr. Webster,” said I, “is it possible you 
know nothing of the case?” 

“Nothing whatever,” said he. “Tell me about it.” 

I was dumfounded, and pointing to a pile of testimony 
a foot deep on the table, I said: “ How am I to con- 
vey all that to you in the little time that is left us?” 

“‘ Never mind details. Give me the case and ‘ points.’ ’ 

He sat down, andI gave him a rapid synopsis of the 
case, which took two hours. One point I especially 
called to his attention. ‘The opposing counsel were bent 
on securing a continuance of the case, while our interests 
demanded an immediate decision. I cited the fact that 
the other side had protracted the cross-examination ex- 
cessively, occupying six days in the case of one witness. 

Mr. Webster bade me good-night after I had concluded, 
and went to bed. The next morning he came into court 
as serene and majestic as Jove himself, while I was 
nervous and apprehensive to the last degree. He be- 
gan his address to the court with that slow, ponderous 
gravity so characteristic of him in the outset of his foren- 
sic efforts, then gradually warmed and quickened. I 
listened spell-bound, for in essence it was nothing but 
what I had pumped into him. But how transmuted and 
transformed! The point, as to the cross-examination, 
to which [ have alluded, he rendered thus: 

“They ask for a continuance! Why, may it please 
the court, they have taken at this hearing as much time 
in the cross-examination as it took the Almighty to 
create the rniverse!”’ 

My simple six days grew to the colossal figure I have 
described under the magic touch of his genius, and 
this instance was characteristic of the whole. 
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| your positive order for three, six, or twelve 


Twenty pages of poetry ; as many | 
| to transport and handle. 


} 


sayings of the | 
A} 


| order will insure you prompt service. 


| it for you, a postal card statement of this fact 


| —giving nameand address of dealer—mailed 


awake dealers 


| readers with the publication, we append this: 





| 
| 
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| I have been 
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—GENERAL 








TO LITERARY WORKERS. | 
One of the strong features of Current | 


| Literature is its great value as an exponent 


of literary and journalistic style. It instructs 


by contact ; it has nothing to do with pedan- 


tic theory; it educates by unconscious ab- 


It a. the best specimens. 


In selection it is broad and liberal, free from 


prejudice, and we trust from cowardice or 


bigotry. Professional workers are making 


money from the collected and edited material 


of its pages. From its stories, sketches, edi- 
torials and poetry, young writers are building | 
up their individual skill. As for example: 
NEW YoRK, November 6th, 1889. _| 
Editor Current Litercture, DEAR SIR:— | 
a reader of Current Literature 
since its birth, and have felt for some time 
past that I would like to add my word of 
praise to the many already given. I am a 
young writer, struggling to surmount the dif- 
ficulties that beset one in this field, and can 
truthfully say, that from Current Literature 
I have derived more practical aid than from 
all other sources combined. In fact, no 
money value can offset it. I say this with no | 
bid for favor, and trust you will do me the 
credit to believe me sincere. Yours truly, 
FRANK GLINES PATCHIN, 
203 West 118th St. 


INDIVIDUAL OPINION. | 


As to the general merits of the publica- 


AN 


tion, we refer intending subscribers to the 
pages of Press notices, from all parts of the 
country, and for a terse, forcible, and author- 
itative individual and pe opinion, 


at+ 


we modestly submit this letter 


THE CONSTITUTION, Atlanta, Ga. 

Editor Current Literature :—It is seldom 
that an ideal is worked out; but you have 
certainly done that in the magazine you are 
printing monthly. I have been amazed each 
month as I bought it, at the exquisite taste, 
wide range, and perfect integrity with which 
current literature is condensed within covers, 
I do not see what prevents your having a mil- 
lion readers a month. If I could not get it 
for less, I would willingly pay $20 a year for 
it. Joel Chandler Harris and myself have 
been discussing it, and he agrees with me 
that it is simply perfection, and I thought it 
might please you to have such an opinion 
from this distance—hence this letter. 
truly, 


Yours very j 
. W. 


GRADY. 


THE SALE 


To get this magazine promptly on the 


NEWS STANDS. 


28th of each month preceding the date of 


for 25 cents per number, give 


publication, 5 
months, to your local periodical dealer. 

This is a large publication. It is costly 
The of 
profit to publisher and dealer is small, for the 


margin 





good and sufficient reason that the maximum 
of value is given to the reader. <A positive 

If your local dealer does not keep Current 
Literature, and refuses, or neglects to order 


to this office, will receive immediate attention. 
As a specimen of the way in which wide 


can develop their trade, and 
also as an indication of the satisfaction of 





| fact, that 


| 4// of them have returned for it. 


} use my 


| good.” 


| ple copy, 






INFORMATION 





WILKESBARRE, PA., Nov. 5th, 1889. 
To the Publisher of Current Literature: 
Your magazine has been on sale with me for 
some time. A few days since I picked upa 
copy to read, and was so astonished at the 
at last I had found a magazine far, 
far above the average stuff offered to the pub- 


| lic, that I commenced giving it to certain 


customers who could appreciate its merits. 
I am con- 
stantly increasing my order to the News Co., 
and I hope to see C. L. surpass the sales of 
all the other magazines, as it now surpasses 


them in solid worth. I would suggest the 
sending to me of a few back numbers for 


gratuitous distribution. I cannot afford to 

reserve in this way, but if you choose 

to send me through the American News Com- 

pany, or direct, a few sample numbers, I shall 

place them ‘‘where they will do the most 

The magazine is a perfect treat to 

me, and I shall always have it on sale. 

C. E. BuTLER, 

g2 West Market St., 

Wilkesbarre, Pa. 

ll be only too glad to co-operate 


Very truly, 


sha 


We 


with working dealers in this way. The peri- 


naking wonderful strides 


odical business is 1 g 


with the men who intelligently study their 


| customers and recommend to their taste, 


NEW 


While subscribers will agree with us that 


FOR SUBSCRIBERS, 


Current Literature 





for $3.00 per year is the 
still 


attention of 


best literary value for the money known, 
to push the publication to the 
new readers we make this liberal offer :. 

For three new names and $9.00 we will 
send one year’s subscription to Current Lit- 
This will pay you for your 


erature free. 


trouble. Or make the benefit co-operative. In 
groups of four new subscribers remit $9.00. 

Once on the books of Current Literature 
as a subscriber, you can renew each year on 
this liberal and comprehensive basis : 


Tor 


your own 1 subscripti ion for $2 .oO—a remittance 


one new subscriber we will renew 


to us of $ 
For 
your own subscription for $1.00—a remittance 


$5.00 for both subscriptions. 


two new subscribers we will renew 
to us of $7.00 for three subscriptions. 

For three new subscribers we will renew 
you own subscription /7ee—a remittance to 
us of $9.00 for four subscriptions. 

Agents can work on the basis of $9.00 for 
four zezw subscribers, cash with the order. 

All postmasters are agents. 

As a help to new subscribers we undertake 
to send sample copies to any list of five select 
to us by any intending 


addresses inciosed 


promoter of a Current Literature club. 

It is wonderful what can be done by pro- 
gressive work in the matter of subscriptions. 
An enthusiastic word, the placing of a sam- 
the taking of the order of three 
friends, and your own subscription is won. 

For a renewal you have to make but three 
converts in a year. Not difficult with some- 
thing that literally wins its way. 

NOTICE, 


SPECIAL COMBINATION 


All subscriptions under the combination 


| plan must be received at this office before the 


Istc‘ 1890, as previously announced 


in the August number. 


January, 
No combination sub- 


scriptions will be filled after that date. 
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DECEMBER, 1889 









Art and Architecture: 


Architecture in the West: Henry Van Brunt: Atlantic Monthly. 


Art Socialists of London: Mary Bacon Ford: Cosmopolitan. 
Artistic Aspect of Lord Mayors’ Shows: *Magazine of Art. 


Contemporary American Caricature: J. A. Mitchell: Scribner's. 


Instantaneous Photography: W. I. Lincoln Adams: Outing. 
Modern Russian Art: Theodore Child: Harper’s Monthly. 
National Gallery of Scotland: W. Armstrong: *Mag. of Art. 


On Art Professorships: Prof. W. M. Conway: *Mag. of Art. 


The Flight into Egypt: Henry Van Dyke: Harper’s Monthly. 


Biographic and Reminiscent : 
Autobiography of Joseph Jefferson: Jos. Jefferson: Century. 
Corporal Giacomo: Major De Cosson: *Murray’s Magazine. 
Count Vitzthum’s Latest Memoirs : 
Dante : 
Edward Fitzgerald: Francis HindesGroome: *Blackwood’s, 
Farrar’s Lives of the Fathers: *Edinburgh Review. 
James Hogg: George Saintsbury: *Macmillan’s Magazine. 
Later Years of William Lloyd Garrison: Atlantic. 
Lincoln: John G, Nicolay, John Hay: Century Magazine. 
Maitland of Lethington and Mary Stuart: *Edinburgh Rev. 
Margaret of Scotland: Mrs. Oliphant: *Eng. Ill. Mag. 


*Contemporary Review. 
A Critical Monograph: *Macmillan’s Magazine. 


Saint Cuthbert and his Times: Chas. E. Hodson: Cath. World. 
Selections from Wellington’s Letters: M.E. Davies-Evans: Cent. 


Sketch of Robert Koch: With Portrait: Popular Science Mo. 
Souvenirs et Portraits: *Temple Bar Magazine. 
The Nieces of Mazarin: 2: Hope Notnor; Atlantic Monthly. 


Thomas Poole; A Biographical Study: *Temple Bar Magazine. 


Wilkie Collins: Algernon C, Swinburne: *Fortnightly Rev. 
Dramatic and Musical: 

Art versus Science in Song : 

Dramatic Opinions: Part III.: Mrs. Kendal: *Murray’s. 

Merry Wives of Windsor: Andrew Lang: Harper's Monthly. 


Oratorio and Drama: Rev. H. R. Haweis: Harper’s Monthly. 


Our Dramatists : 
Speech and Song : 


George Moore: *Fortnightly Review. 


The Modern Music-Hall: Clement Scott: *Contemp. Review. 
Educational Discussion : 

Eton Fifty Years Ago: C. T. Buckland: *Macmillan’s Mag. 

Mansfield College: Principal Fairbairn: *Contemporary Rev. 

Mental and Physical Training of Children: Pop. Sci. Mo. 

Oxford and its Professors: *Edinburgh Review. 

School Vacations: N.S. Shaler: Atlantic Monthly. 


Teaching the Deaf and Dumb to Talk: J. G.Shaw: *Gentlem. 
The New Catholic University: John T. Murphy: Cath. World. 


The University Extension: E, *Blackwood's, 
Fiction—Short Stories : 

A Fight for Life: *Temple Bar Magazine. 

A Ghost: Lafcadio Hearn: Harper’s Monthly. 

A Golden Wedding: Ruth McEnery Stuart: Harper’s Monthly. 
A London Story: *Temple Bar Magazine. 

A Midwinter Night’s Dream: Henry A. Beers: 


M. Johnstone : 


Scribner’s. 
Adam and Eve: Flora Haines Loughead: Overland Monthly. 
Against his Judgment: Robert Grant: Lippincott’s Magazine. 
Among the Cider-Makers : 
At Les Eboulements: Duncan Campbell Scott : Scribner’s Mag. 
Betty: A Last Century Love Story: A. V. Dorsey : Cosmop. 
Bogs and Bog-Trotting : An Irish Sketch: T. A. Blackwell: Out. 
Captain Joe:- F. Hopkinson Smith: Century Magazine. 

Child Faces Christmas Morning: C. Christopher : Cosmopolitan. 
Fiddler Rake’s Fiddle: Rosewell Page : Lippincott’s. 

In Search of a Gold Mine: S.S. Boynton: *Overland Monthly. 
In the Prime of the Buffalo: J. M. Baltimore : 
Leon the Exile: Melville Philips: Lippincott’s Magazine. 
Medusa’s Head: A Story: F. D. Millet: Harper’s Monthly. 
Montauk Point, July—December : Lloyd McK. Garrison; Scrib. 
Mr. Bodley and the Dragon: C. E. B.: *Overland. 

Mrs. Gilmore’s Diamonds :. E. A. Walcott: *Overland. 

Mrs. Tom’s Spree: H.C. Bunner: Scribner’s Magazine. 

The Bronze Axe: *Cornhill Magazine. 

The Docker’s Story: Benjamin Tillett; *Eng. Ill. Mag. 

The First Countess of Wessex: Thomas Hardy: Harper’s. 


*Cornhill Magazine. 


* Overland. 








*Magazines starred are November English periodicals and late 
> 
November numbers of American magazines and reviews. 








Sir Morell Mackenzie: *Contemp. 


Sir Morell Mackenzie: Popular Science Mo. 
Tendencies of Modern Comedy: C. Wyndham: *No. Am. Rev. 





The First Voyage: *Temple Bar Magazine. 
The Little Soldier : *Temple Bar Magazine. 

The New Troubadours at Avignon: W. H. Bishop: Lippinc. 
The Old Bunch of Grapes Tavern: Edw. L. Bynner: Atlantic. 
The Pardon of Ste. Anne D’Auray: W. P. Northrup: Scribn. 
The Philosophy of Laughter: Chas. Whibley: *Mag. of Art. 
The Queen of the Black Amazons: *Overland Monthly. 

The Silver Locket: *Cornhill Magazine. 

The Song of the Opal: M. E. M, Davis: Harper’s Mag. 

The Story of the Coat: W. H. Davenport Adams: *Gentlem. 
The Taking of Captain Ball: Sarah Orne Jewett: Harper's. 
The Taming of Tarias: Mary A. Owen: Century Magazine. 
The Twelfth Guest: Mary E. Wilkins: Harper's Monthly. 
The Weird of the Walfords: Mrs. A. Baldwin: *Longman'’s. 


Fiction— Serial Stories : 


A Tale of the Incredible: 6-10: Leonard Kip: *Overland. 
All He Knew: John Habberton: Lippincott’s Magazine. 
Arminell : Chaps. 46-50: Sabine Baring-Gould : *Temple Bar. 
Flycatcher: Tale of the Hunt Cup: Hawley Smart: Outing. 
Friend Olivia: II.: Amelia E, Barr: Century Magazine. 

In the Valley: Chaps. 12-14: Harold Frederic : 
Kirsteen: Mrs. Oliphant: Chaps. 10-13: *Macmillan’s. 
Lady Baby: Chaps. 37-38: *Blackwood’s Magazine. 
Master of his Fate: Chaps. 5-6: J. MacL. Cobban : 
W. E. Norris: Chaps, 10-12: *Longman’s. 
Paul’s Sister: Author of Near Neighbors: 28-30: *’lemple Bar. 
1791: A Tale of San Domingo: E. W. Gilliam: Cath. World. 
Sir Chas. Danvers: Chaps. 25-27: *Temple Bar. 

The Bell of St. Paul’s: Walter Besant: 27-30: *Longman’s. 
The Burnt Million: James Payn: Chaps. 18-21: *Cornhill. 
The ‘‘ Merry Chanter:” Part II.: F. R. Stockton: Century. 
The Ring of Amasis: 3-4: Earl Lytton: *Eng. Ill. Mag. 

The Tragic Muse: 34-37: Henry James: Atlantic Monthly. 
The Begum’s Daughter: 25-26: Edwin L. Bynner: Atlantic. 


Scribner’s. 


*Blackw. 
Mrs. Fenton: 


Financial and Commerctal 


A Problem in Money: Robert Giffen: *XIX. Century. 

The British South Africa Co.: Miss F. Shaw: *Fortnightly. 
The Burmah-Siam-China Railway : H. S. Hallett: *Blackwood’s. 
The New Trades-Unionism : Frederic Harrison: *XIX. Cent. 
The Railways of Scotland: W. M. Acworth: *Murray’s Mag. 


Historical Studies : 


Border Warfare of the Revolution: John Fiske: Atlantic. 
County Histories: Hon. Lord Brabourne : *Murray’s Mag. 
English View of the Civil War: Wolseley : *North Am. Review. 
Fredericksburg and Assault on Marye’s Heights : Cath. World. 
Latin and Saxon America: Albert G. Browne: Atlantic Month. 
Princes of the House of Conde: *Edinburgh Review. 

Recent Discoveries in Rome: *Edinburgh Review. 

Romance of History: Tamerlane: *Temple Bar Magazine. 
The Conquest of Algeria: *Edinburgh Review. 

The Egyptian Writings : Jane Marsh Parker: Catholic World, 


Literary Criticism : 


An Apostle of ‘‘ Frankness”’: Maurice Francis Egan: Lippin. 
Charles the First’s Book Fires: J. A. Farrer: *Gentleman’s. 
Criticism as a Trade: Alfred J. Church: *XIX. Century. 
Early Editors of California: James O’Meara: *Overland. 
Future of Fiction: Edgar Saltus: *North American Review. 
History of Murray’s Handbooks: John Murray: *Murray’s. 
Literary Washington: Elizabeth A. Tompkins : Cosmopolitan, 
Novelistic Habits and ‘‘ The Morgesons”: J. Hawthorne: Lipp. 
The Century Dictionary: Atlantic Monthly. 

The Evolution of Famous Sayings: Wm. Shepherd : Lippincott’s, 


Medical and Sanitary 


Diary of an Idle Doctor: Axel Munthe: *Blackwood’s Mag. 
Is Medicine a Science?: Dr, George M. Gould: Forum. 
More about the Lepers at the Cape: *Blackwood’s Magazine. 


Military and Naval; 


Armed Strength of Germany: Major Murray: *Fortnightly. 
Defence of the British Mercantile Marine : *Blackwood’s. 
New York’s National Guard in Camp: Outing. 


Miscellaneous Essays : 


A Modern Correspondence: *Fortnightly Review. 
Centenarianism: *Temple Bar Magazine. 

Natural History of Dogma: Chas. C. Everett: Forum. 

Notes of a Sub-Tropic Study: Edgar Mayhew Bacon: Scribner's, 
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Scanderbeg : Agnes Repplier: Catholic World. 

Some Great Fires: Captain Shaw: *Murray’s Magazine. 

The Age of Words: Edward J. Phelps: Scribner’s Magazine. 
The Valley of the Shadow: Lynn C. D’Oyie: *Gentleman’s, 
Natural History Sketches : 

December Out-of-Doors: Bradford Torrey: Atlantic Monthly. 
Eels and Elvers: Lloyd Morgan: *Murray’s Magazine. 

Fur Bearers and Fur Wearers: A. L. Belden : Cosmopolitan. 
Insects and the Colors of Flowers: *Science Gossip. 

Some Indian Insects: C. T. Buckland: *Longman’s Magazine. 
Suspension of Vitality in Animals: V. Laporte: Pop. Sci. Mo, 
Woodcock, Plover, and Snipe: John Watson: *Gentleman’s, 
Poetry of the Month : 

A Breath: Mary Ainge De Vere: 
A Burial: Arlo Bates: Century Magazine. 

A Dialogue in December: Maurice Francis Egan: Lippincott’s. 
A Dream: Louise Chandler Moulton: Century Magazine. 

A Gray Day: M. C. Gillington: *Overland Monthly. 

At Low Tide: M. B. M.: Catholic World. 

A Maiden of Dreams: Arthur L. Salmon: *Magazine of Art. 
A Sigh for Summer: Maxwell Gray: *Murray’s Magazine. 
And They Sang as it Were a New Song: *Overland. 
Buscombe ; or, a Michaelmas Goose: R. D. Blackmore: Harp, 
By Charles’ Head: Henry Willard Austin: Catholic World. 
Chant de Golias: B. Montgomerie Ranking: *Gentleman’s. 
Christmus Thim Times: Orelia Key Bell; Century, 
Equations: S.: Century Magazine. 

Euryalus: Edith Wharton: Atlantic Monthly. 

Evening: Archibald Lampman: Scribner’s Magazine. 

Fear and Hate: May Kendall: *Longman’s Magazine. 
Happiness : Edith Wharton: Scribner’s Magazine. 

Her Dream: Emily H. Hickey: *Cornhill Magazine. 

How Happy Could I Be: John Gay: *Eng. Ill. Magazine. 
Jo’s Search for Santa Claus; Irving Bacheller ; Cosmopolitan. 
Kinship: Helen Gray Cone: Lippincott’s Magazine. 
Knowledge is Power: Mary E. Wardwell: Century Magazine. 
Like the Sea: A poem: *Overland Monthly. 

Mecenas bids his Friend to Dine: Century Magazine. 

Mine Enemy: F. Gertrude Menard: Catholic World. 

My Love: M. G. McClelland: Lippincott’s Magazine. 

Naked Boughs: Harrison S. Morris: Century Magazine. 

Night in the Sick-Room: Margaret Crosby: Century Magazine, 
Ode for a Mariner Ashore: Louise I. Guiney: Harper's. 
Olive: Joaquin Miller: Century Magazine. 

One Word: Wallace Bruce: *Blackwood’s Magazine. 

Perdita : Florence Earle Coates: Century Magazine. 

Portrait d’une Dame Espagnole: E. C. Stedman: Century. 
Pundita Ramabai: Elizabeth P. Gould: Century Magazine. 
Song: E. C. Sanford: *Overland Monthly. 

St. Patience’s Day : Kemper, Bocock : Century Magazine. 

The Ballad of the King’s Mercy: *Macmillan’s Magazine. 

The Flower of Destiny: Louis V. Boyd: Century Magazine. 
The Inly Light: William H. McDougall: *Overland Monthly. 
The Legend of the Twin Trees: R. O’Kennedy: Cath. World. 
The Library: Frank Dempster Sherman; Century Magazine. 
The Seven Sleepers of Ephesus: Lewis Morris: *Eng. Ill. Mag. 
Three Christmas Chimes: Constantina E, Brooks: Century. 
Two Flowers of Love: William H. Hayne: Century Magazine. 
Two Lyrics: Thomas Bailey Aldrich: Atlantic Monthly. 
Lippincott’s Magazine. 


Century Magazine. 


Veiled: Florence E. Coates : 
With a Copy of Shelley: Harriet Monroe: Century. 


Political Science: 


A Republic in Extremis: W. H. Hurlbert: *Fortnightly Rev. 
Are the French Capable of Self-Government: *Overland Mo. 
Are the Republicans in to Stay?: G. F. Hoar: *No. Am, Rev. 
Governmental Aid to Injustice: G. M. Wallace: Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Hopes of the Democratic Party: G. G. Vest: *No. Am. Rev. 
Local Government and New Liberalism: *Edinburgh Review. 
Political Principles : Frederick Greenwood : *Fortnightly Rev. 
The French Elections: G. Monod: *Contemp. Review. 

‘Che Internal Economy of Russia: *Edinburgh Review. 

‘he New National Party: M.Crackanthorpe: *XIX. Century. 
The New Tories: The Dukeof Marlborough: *XIX. Century, 
What the French Elections Mean: *Blackwood’s Magazine. 
Religious and Philosophical : 

A Plea for Erring Brethren: Rev. Alfred Young: Cath. World. 
Are they Grievances?: Rev. Dr. Jessopp: *XIX. Century. 
Christianity and Socialism: The Dean of Wells: *Cont. Rev. 
Church Restoration Principles: Grimthorpe: *Murray’s Mag. 
English Church under Henry VIII. : Gladstone: *XIX. Cent. 


Literature 55 


Nationality and Religion: Lewis R. Hubbard: Cath. World. 
Organize the Laymen: Albert Reynaud: Catholic World. 
Bishop McQuaid: Forum, 
Roman Catholicism in America: J. E. C. Bodley: *XIX. Cent. 
The Nature and Method of Revelation: Geo, P. Fisher: Cent. 
Sir Wm. W. Hunter: *Contemp. Rev. 


Religious Teaching in Schools : 


The Old Missionary : 
Setentific and Industrial ; 

Corroboration of Huxley : John Burroughs: *No, Am. Rey. 
Dangers of Electric Lighting : T. A. Edison : 
Descendants of Paleolithic Man: C. C, Abbott: Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Do We Want Industrial Peace ?: Wm, C. Sumner: Forum. 
C. H. Henderson : Pop. Sci. Mo. 
J. Norman Lockyer: *XIX. Century. 
William M. F. Round: Forum. 
H. P. Brown: *No, Am. Rev. 
Possibilities of Electricity: Park Benjamin; The Forum. 
Science and the Revolution : W. H. Mallock: *Fortnightly. 
Struggle of Sea and Land: Dr. Vinzenz Hilber: Pop. Sci. Mo. 
The Arts and Crafts: Walter Crane: 
The New Croton Aqueduct : 


*No. Am. Rev. 


Evolution of a Glass Bottle: 
History of a Star: 
Immigration and Crime : 
New Instrument of Execution : 


*Murray’s Magazine. 
Charles Barnard; Century Mag. 
The Origin of Intellect: *Edinburgh Review. 
The Royal Society of England: Dr. W. C. Cahall: Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Sociological Questions : 
*No. Am. Rev. 


Lippincott’s. 


Are Telegraph Rates High?: Norvin Green : 


Building Associations : ‘Thomas Gaffney : 


Can the Race Probiem be Solved?: Henry A. Scomp: Forum. 
Divorce in the United States : 
How the Other Half Lives : 

Gibbons, Ingersoll, Potter: *No. Am. R. 
Garrick Mallerey: II.; Pop. Sci. Mo. 
New Phases in Chinese Problem: W. B. Farwell: Pop. Sci. M@. 
New York’s Candidacy for World’s Fair: W. W. Astor : 
Organization of Working Women: C. Black: *Fortnightly. 
Murat Halstead : *North Am. Review. 
Poverty and Charity in San Francisco: M. W. Shinn: *Overl. 
Plain Words on the Woman Question: Grant Allen: Pop.Sci. Mo 


Edward J. Phelps: Forum. 
Jacob A. Riis: Scribner’s Mag, 
Is Divorce Wrong ?: 
Israelite and Indian : 


Cosm. 


Our National Conceits : 


Slave-Driving by Public Companies: Mrs. G. S. Reany: Contemp. 
The Farmers’ Defensive Movements: Wm, A. Peffer : 
The Paris Panorama of the Nineteenth Century: Century Mag. 
The Power of the Future: Charles Morris: Lippincott’s. 
The Sisters of Mercy in New York: S. M. D.: Catholic World. 
Women of To-day ; Lady Cath. M. Gaskell: *XIX. Century. 
Sport and Recreation : 
Alligator Shooting in Florida: J. M. Murphy: Outing. 
Modern Gambling & Gambling Laws: G.H.Stutfield: *XIX Cent. 
Na-ma-go-os: Great Mackinac Trout: G. A. Stockwell: Outing. 
Outing. 
*Blackwood’s Magazine. 


Forum. 


The Game of Curling : James Hedley: 
The Hunter in the Himalayas : 
The Turners of New York: Heinrich Metzner: Cosmopolitan. 
The Yale Stroke: R. M. Hurd: Outing. 
Wabun Anung: Sport in the Great Lakes’ Region: Outing. 
Wheeling in the Land of Evangeline: A. J. Halliday: Outing. 
Women and their Guns: Margaret Bisland: Outing. 
Travel and Folk-Lore : 
A Day in Damascus: Horace Victor: *Murray’s Magazine. 
Australia Fifty Years Ago: Sir Henry Elliot: *XIX. Century, 
Bombay: Walter Frewen Lord: *English Illustrated Mag. 
Classes in the Soudan: General Gordon: *XIX. Century, 
Cracow: Adam Gelgud: *English Illustrated Magazine. 
Delphi: The Locality and its Legends; W.C. Lawton; Atlantic, 
Early Days in Southern California: H. Hutchinson: * Longman’s. 
East Africa : 
Expansion of South Africa : 
Halcyonian Hawaii : 
Ilfracombe and Lundy: An old Oxonian : 
Kansas City: Ernest Ingersoll : Cosmopolitan. 
Journey to Texas: Arthur Paterson: *English Illustrated Mag. 
Myths of the Great Departed: C. S. Boswell: *Gentleman’s. 
Nature and People in Japan: William Elliot Griffis: Century. 
Notes for an Unsentimental Journey: *Blackwood’'s Magazine, 
Oswald Crawfurd: *Fortnightly Rev. 
Part 3: E. B. Lanin: *Fortnightly. 
*Macmillan’s Mag. 


Discovery and Exploration: *Edinburgh Review. 
Rev. John Mackenzie: *Contemp. 
Charles Warren Stoddard: Overland. 


*Gentleman’s. 


Portuguese Folk-Lore : 
Russian Characteristics : 
Settling in Canada: Rev. A. J. Church: 
Some Royal Parks: *Cornhill Magazine. 
St. Michael's: Prof. T. E. Thorpe: *Eng. Ill. Magazine. 
The British Climate: Alfred J. H. Crespi : 
The Capital of the Dragon’s Empire: F. G. Carpenter : 
The Flower Market of New York: Eliz. Bisland ; Cosmopolitan, 
The Gardens of Pompeii: Mrs. Lecky: *Macmillan’s Mag. 
Wild Wales: Charles Stuart: *Magazine of Art. 


*Gentleman’s, 
Cosm, 
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PRESS OPINIONS OF “CURRENT LITERATURE” 


Harper’s Weekly: 

One of the most interesting and valuable of eclectic 
magazines is the monthly periodical recently established 
under the name of “Current Literature.” The plan of 
this periodical is original. The selections are grouped 
together under appropriate headings, so as to constitute 
departments. The editorial gossip and reflection run- 
ning through all this timely and entertaining matter give 
it not only unity, but additional interest. 

Chicago Tribune: inte 

“Current Literature” with its selections, condensa- 
tions, editorial reflections, magazine reference, and book 
index greatly comforts the busy and ambitious American, 
who without it must let the flood of contemporaneous 
writing slip by him; with it he may dip from the ever- 
flowing stream all the refreshment he needs. 

Chicago Herald: —_ ; 

“Current Literature” was really a success after the 
first number. Indeed the magazine was a most agree- 
able surprise in matter and manner, and so filled the eye 
and convinced the judgment that it has found no diffi- 
culty in gaining a constituency. Not only is it well 
edited, but as regards type and paper it is the handsomest 
and most appetizing magazine in America. 

New York Sun: zat j 

It would be easier far to enumerate the things it does 
not contain than to give a complete list of the good 
things within its pages, for it is no exaggeration to say 
that it contains everything. In prose, the best short 
stories of modern times; the best novels of the day con- 
densed by a practised hand; the literature of the hour 
commented upon, turned, twisted, and analytically dis- 
sected by a critical mind; the humor of the period, 
paragraphic and otherwise, and, with all this, a classified 
list of the magazine articles of the month is given, so 
that what is missing may be easily found. 


Louisville Courier-Journal: 

“Current Literature” is the embodiment of that rare 
thing, a new idea—its comments upon literature are 
always interesting; and its selections are notable. 


Oswego Times: 

Nothing less than the most signal ability and industry 
are evident in the production of this magazine. Indus- 
try, in order to glean sheaves of such value and interest 
from so large a field, and ability of a high order in such 
an arrangement of its contents that every special topic 
in the twenty-four departments of the magazine, is 
treated so comprehensively that nothing seems left to 
be desired. Good taste, tact, and ingenuity of arrange- 
ment have made this publication a literary wonder. 


New York Times: a 

This magazine says it is healthy and prosperous. It 
is pleasant to know this, for “Current Literature” de- 
serves to live. The first number promised that it would 
live and each issue has renewed the promise. 

Boston Transcript: = # 

This magazine is unique among American publica- 
tions. Its scope is more comprehensive than any one 
of them. After the reader has gone through the ordi- 
nary magazines of the month, with their purely original 
matter, he takes up “ Current Literature” with an entirely 
different feeling. He is no longer circumscribed by the 








limits which doth hedge the usual monthly periodicals; 
the whole world is before him where to choose. He 
finds what bright “/érateurs are saying and doing every- 
where, in the newspapers, in books, and in the magazines 
of Europe. Any good thing in the world of letters, he 
is sure to find snapped up and served up for his delecta- 
tion,—prose, poetry, science, anecdote, everything. The 
original work of the magazine—which includes the 
editorial department and gossip of authors and writers— 
shows an incisive pen. It requires a keen scent for 
what is good in literature, unusual judgment and re- 
markable industry, to make up a periodical of so high a 
standard as that held by “ Current Literature.” 


Toledo Blade: 

The whole magazine is full of meat. Whatever has 
been found that was good in “Current Literature’ has 
been gathered into its pages. The great success, which 
it claims, is thoroughly well deserved. 
St. Paul Dispatch: | jan 

It is difficult to write a review of a magazine which is 
itself a review of every other magazine. About the only 


thing to be said is that “Current Literature” is full of 
just the sort of reading a busy man or woman wants. 
There is an abundance of precious things in books and 
magazines if we can only come at them, leaving the rub- 
bish out. “Current Literature” does this for us. 


San Francisco Chronicle: 

In the terrible competition between periodicals this is 
the one success of recent years, gained purely by edito- 
rial brains and energy. It appeals to a very large class, 
and supplies a distinct and ever growing want. Its suc- 
cess has been won single-handed, and against the prophe- 
cies of all the literary wiseacres. 

Boston Globe: 

The unique value of this periodical to the general 
reader and to the literary student is so evident that it 
should certainly make a subscriber of almost every one 
who has his attention called to it. 


New Orleans Picayune: 

“Current Literature” is the most widely eclectic mag- 
azine ever published. It makes its selections from the 
best magazines and newspapers in this country and 
Europe, and is a marvellously faithful reflex of contem- 
poraneous literature all over the world. It is full of all 
kinds of good things for all “sorts and conditions of 
men,” as Mr. Besant would put it. 


Washington Post: , 

For the general reader there has never been published 
in this country a more interesting and valuable work 
than this magazine of record and review. It contains 
the best from all current sources, with enough that is 
standard, and it is put up in the very best shape. 


Nashville American: 

Too much good cannot be written of this magazine; 
the difficulty is to keep within bounds when it is under 
discussion. One is as much surprised at the admirable 
manner in which it is edited as with the delightful matter 
that is presented. A reader who does not find some- 
thing to suit his or her taste in “Current Literature ” is 
a groundling indeed. A year’s issue of “Current Lit- 
erature ’ will make a valuable library. It is a genuine 
treat to sit down in the company of such a publication. 
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Pittsburg Bulletin: 

This new publication delves so deeply in contempora- 
neous thought, in comment and review, that, instead of 
being a record, it would be nearer the mark to say that 
it is the fountain-head of inspiration. Certainly in all 
that constitutes force and literary finish,“ Current Litera- 
ture’ is incomparable, while as a magazine of record, 
in mental breadth it grasps the world. 


Atlanta Constitution: 

Perhaps the best literature of the day first appears in 
the newspapers. One is tempted to come to this con- 
clusion in reading over this splendid publication. 
Detroit Free Press: 

It is a collection made with excellent taste and judg- 
ment of the best things in the newspapers of the day, 
the things which are far better worth preserving than 
much that is found in the magazines, but which has 
heretofore been entombed in the big, unwieldy files or 
dusty shelves in public libraries. 


Baltimore Sun: 

“Current Literature’ still maintains its standard. 
We confess that, while praising the design and selections 
of the first number, we thought it too good to last. But 
there are bright minds at the head of it, obviously, and 
they strike paying ore every time. 


’ 


Washington Republican: 

Wherever the best literature can be found, the world 
about, it has been sought, and is here reproduced in 
manner most acceptable. Take this carefully selected 
reprint to your home. It will go direct to your hearts. 


Literary World: 

An extremely sprightly monthly magazine has lately 
been started in New York under the title of “Current 
Literature.” It has the merit of being something quite 
new under the sun. Its table of contents presents an 
imposing array of articles on every conceivable topic. 
Philadelphia Press: ; 

“Current Literature” is prosperous, and deserves its 
prosperity. Of all the eclectic publications it is the 
most useful to the working journalist. Its gossip of 
authors and books is always bright and breezy. 


’ 


Memphis Appeal: 

No better evidence could be given of the superior ex- 
cellence and worth of this magazine than the fact that the 
cordial reception greeting it at the start has grown more 
enthusiastic with each month of its appearance. Its 
progress has been a triumphal one. 


Minneapolis Journal: 

Each succeeding number of this new magazine is simply 
a marvel of richness and variety. Any one who values 
the convenience of having the best things in current, as 
well as less recent literature, culled out and classified 
for him, must appreciate the discriminating work done 
by the editor of this splendid publication. 

Omaha Bee: . 

Nothing superior of the kind has appeared in America, 
nor, indeed, anywhere else. Its seventy-two large pages 
are literally crammed with the cream of popular litera- 
ture. The monthly book index and the magazine refer- 
ence will keep one posted on the current literature of 
the day in a way that has never before been possible. 


St. Louis Republic: | 

As good as voluminous, which is saying a great deal, 
a great hive stored with honey of all flavors culled from 
every species of flower. To the man of means it is a 
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guide through the literary “ Garden of the Gods,” while 
it contains so much of the best cullings from current 
thought that a poor student might feel well contented 
in its possession without much more. 


San Francisco Examiner: 

In some special features “Current Literature” is ex- 
celled by other magazines, but in the matter of semi- 
eclectic periodical literature, the editor has notched the 
rock a cut above the highest mark hitherto made. 


Nashville Herald: 

“Current Literature,” bright as the morning, fresh as 
the dew, and cheering as old wine, again comes well 
laden with the good things that have characterized it 
since its earliest issue. ‘The stories and departments are 
without a dull line in all the ninety-six large and well 
printed pages. No magazine in the world furnishes such 
variety and so much as “ Current Literature.” 


Washington Critic: 

Taste, tact, the gift of ingenuity of arrangement and 
invention of attractive special features have combined 
to make this publication one which has become to 
thousands a necessity; it is always interesting, meriting, 
by common consent, even this superlative praise. 
Boston Journal: / 

There is danger lest “Current Literature’ become a 
really formidable rival to the long-established magazines. 
Its “ newspaper clippings ”’ are so readable and varied with 
the dash and spirit that rapid newspaper writing imparts 
that readers will both be amused and instructed. 


New York Telegram: 

“Current Literature’ 
temporaneous literature. 
matter from all sources, shows what brains, energy, and 
money, can do in the way of making a go out of what 
was at first looked upon as a flat failure. 


> is brimful of extracts from con- 


This collection of first-class 


Brooklyn Eagle: 

As its title suggests, “ Current Literature ” 
a fair representation of what goes on in the literary world 
This does not mean so much the gossip 


consists of 


for the month. 
regarding writers as specimens of the work they do. 
What is produced in the form of books, reviews, edito- 
rials, and poetry from one month to another is in some 
interesting way chronicled in “Current Literature.” 
New Haven Palladium: 

It is amazing how such a vast book as “Current Lit- 
erature” can be furnished monthly at $3 ayear. The print 
is perfect and each number contains over too pages of 
larger dimensions than Harper’s orthe Century. Every 
member of the family can find much to interest him or 
her and of the most refined and helpful kind of reading. 


American Hebrew: 

“Current Literature” is laden with an amount of lit- 
erary matter that is simply startling, and displays editorial 
management of no mean ability. Few readers can ap- 
preciate the labor and intelligence that are displayed in 
the compilation and publication of “Current Literature.” 


Toledo Bee: 

A volume of choice poetry is embraced in each num- 
ber; one hundred pages of original and well-selected 
literature covering every conceivable topic. Its gossip 
of authors, pen pictures and brief comment is nowhere 
duplicated. “Many magazines in one” is a good name 
for it, and for the busy person who would still keep up 
with movements in the literary world there is nothing 
like it, in detail and comprehensiveness. 
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THE SALON-—PRIZE PARAGRAPHS AND EDITORIALS 


Ye Blue Day: Lincoln (Neb.) Call: 

We mix in the great international jam; we crowd and 
push and rush and worry. And all for what ? Over in 
the graveyard, yonder, lie the hopes, ambitions, and 
dreams of a thousand men who rushed and worried, who 
toiled and struggled only to find a narrow prison cell 
where no hope or thought or love can come. And does 
it pay ? Ought it to be the base metal of a fluctuating 
commercial value or the priceless coin of pleasure and 
content that we poor mortals should strive to secure ? 
Buried cities, centuries old, are found covered with the 
dust of human beings. They yield up their treasures, 
and vandals dig among the bones of dead without a 
sacred thought, that they may find a bit of gold. And the 
man who pauses to reflect upon the cause picks a bare 
bone in the glare of his neighbor’s clustered diamonds. 


Indignation: Clearwater (Kansas) Clarion: 

We have been slugged by an enraged subscriber. The 
brand of Cain is upon his brow. Men abhor him and 
angels weep at the mention of his name. He is destined 
to die upon the gallows, and the sooner the knot is ad- 
justed to his neck the better it will be for society at large. 
He is a craven coward, destitute of honor, a stranger to 
principle, and a companion to vice. We shall have more 
to say of this infernal scoundrel in future issues. 


Interrupted: Dakota Tribune-Palladium: 

We greatly dislike to find fault with any of the cus- 
toms of our beautiful little city, but we must, neverthe- 
less, insist that people keep their swine out from under 
the office of the Tribune-Palladium. While engaged at 
our desk writing our leader on The Stability of Our 
Territorial Institutions for our paper this week, one of 
Senator McBride’s razor-backed hogs humped up its 
spine and began scratching its back on the beams under 
the floor, jarring the old building and making it neces- 
sary for us to stop our work on the leader, crawl under 
the office, and welt the critter along the side with a 
column rule. This so interrupted our train of thought 
that the article is not what we could wish. 


We Eat: Wise County (Texas) Messenger: 
We live to eat and we eat to live. 
quarter’s worth of peas, peaches, pears, plums, peanuts, 
polecats or ‘possums and get the best paper for thirteen 
weeks. We will accept butter, beans, eggs, chickens 
(if fully hatched), and any other digestible vegetables or 
We eat anything except codfish and grindstones. 


Bring us a 


fruits. 


Married: Thomasville (Ga.) Enterprise: 

“T pronounce you man and wife,” said Judge Mitchell 
in his office Wednesday morning to Miss Sallie Stephens 
and Dellie Myrick, a couple who had stepped into the 
judge’s office to be made one. And they walked down- 
stairs, up the street and out into the broad and glorious 
country, where the birds were singing, the golden harvest 
being gathered, and the little rills singing on their way 
to the sea; where the sky was blue and the air pure; 
where the wild flowers were blooming; where the gentle 
beezes were whispering through the pines; where the 
aroma of new-mown hay permeated the surroundings; 
where the song of the reaper was heard; where the 
grazing herds were seen; where the sunlight danced 
through the overhanging boughs; where field and forest 
and hill and dale alternated; where the husbandman 


/ 


tilled his fields; where flower-bordered paths mean- 
dered through wooded lawns, and where Dame Nature 
opened wide her arms to receive her children. Happy 
rural couple! Happier they than many who go from 
Hymen’s altar to gilded halls, where wealth glitters 
and fashion sways; happier they than many who start on 
the untried journey of matrimony from flower-bedecked 
chancels; happier they, in their rustic home, than many 
who dwell in stately mansions. Their wants are few and 
simple. A glittering diamond would have no special 
attraction for the bride, and the groom cares not for a 
They are satisfied with their lot, and 
Better ’tis ’tis so. 


swallow-tail coat. 
in this lies the secret of happiness. 


An Appeal: Dexter (Mich.) Sentinel: 

“Ye editor was married yesterday to Miss Mary Sel- 
lett, one of the most charming ladies we have ever met. 
Those owing us on subscriptions or job work will greatly 
facilitate the purchase of things absolutely necessary to 
our future comfort by settling at once.” 


“ Refused: * Lineville (Ala.) Democrat: 

A man living in Clay, who owes us over two years’ 
subscription, put his paper back in the post-office last 
week marked “refused.” We have heard of many mean 
men. There is the man who used the wart on his neck 
for a collar button, the one who pastured a goat on his 
grandmother’s grave, the one who stole coppers from a 
dead man’s eyes, the one who got rich by giving his five 
children a nickel each to go to bed without supper and 
then stealing the nickel after the children were asleep; 
but for pure downright meanness the man who will take 
a paper for years, mark it “refused,” and then stick it 
back into the post-office, is entitled to the first premium. 


We are Left: The Arizona Kicker: 

For the past four weeks our friends have been eagerly 
pressing us to take the nomination for mayor on the 
people’s ticket. We do not crave office, and are a very 
busy man, but the pressure became so great we had to 
give in. Last Tuesday evening the city caucus was 
held, and instead of being nominated for mayor we re- 
ceived only three votes out of upward of sixtycast. Our 
friends were mistaken when they insisted that we were 
‘wanted. Instead of being the unanimous choice of the 
patriotic people, we had the pleasure of seeing Jerry 
Baxter, the meanest man in town, given the nomination. 
Oh well, that’s human nature right through and an 
editor fool enough to go into politics deserves to be 
driven head first into the tan-bark as we were. We 
have a word to say, however, The Kicker will not only 
bolt every candidate on the ticket, but we guarantee to 
have nine-tenths of the nominees in prison before they 
are a month older. Veni cum granis! which is Latin 
for saying: Don’t monkey with a newspaper man. 

% % * * * * 

Billy Dobson, proprietor of the Blue Front saloon and 
gambling house, was the first subscriber to the Kicker. 
He encouraged us and occasionally lent us money, and 
our gratitude has prevented us from drawing public at- 
tention to his den of iniquity. We can’t promise to hold 
off much longer. We shall give him one more chance 
to reform the place, and if he doesn’t improve it we 
shall give him four columns per week of the hottest kind 
of language. Gratitude is all right up to a certain limit. 
Beyond that an editor owes a duty to the public. 
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A Remarkable Flesh Producer 


SCOTT’S 
EMULSION 


DOES CURE 


CONSUMPTION 


In its First Stages. 

















Be sure you get the genuine. 
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BY ACTUAL CHEMICAL TESTS. * 
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REPORTS OF GOVERNMENT CHEMISTS AS TO PURITY AND WHOLE- 
SOMENESS OF DR. PRICE’S CREAM BAKING POWDER. 


DR. PRICE’S CREAM BAKING POWDER does not contain Alum, Ammoniaor Lime, or any adul- 

rant. R.S.G. PATON, Ph. D., Chemist for the United States Government. 

The Cream of Tartar used in DR. PRICE’S CREAM BAKING POWDER is the strongest and free 
from all lime and otner impurities. Prof. PETER COLLIER, Chief Chemist for the United States De- 
partment of Agricuicure, Wasnington, D. C. 

I have several times examined baking powders in the market to determine their purity, raising 
ee a and influence on the health of those using them. I have uniformly found Dr. Price’s Cream 

aking Powder the best in all respects. In raisin power it stands at the head. It is a pure, clean, 
elegant and healthful preparation. I have —" rice’s” in my family for years.—Prof. R. C. KEDZIg, 
Late President Michigan State Board of Health. 













A SOLID SILVER 


Bon Bon Dish and Tongs, 


$10. In Plush Case, $10, 
MAKES A VERY HANDSOME GIFT. 


Our business is the buying, selling, and exchanging of 


Duplicate Wedding Presents, 


We sell solid silver at prices less than the original 
cost of making, and have a constantly changing stock 
of about 5,000 choice silver articles. handsomely cased 
for Wedding Gifts, at $5, $7, $3, $10, $15, $20, $25, 
$40, $50, up to $500, that would cost twice as much 
if bought elsewhere. We will send cases for selection, 
with proper reference, 


SEND FOR PRICE-LIST. ESTABLISHED, 1844. 


OLD COLD. 


If the readers of CurRRENT LITERATURE will get out 
their old gold or silver, old jewelry, — send it by 
mail or express to us, we will send them by return 
mail a certified check for full value thereof, 


J, H. JOHNSTON & C0., 


150 Bowery, corner Broome Street, New York. 


THE BELGIAN LAMP 


This lamp, now being offered to the American pub- 
lic, exceeds all others in Brilliancy, Steadiness, 
Cleanliness and Economy. 

UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIAL, 


“ T wish to thank ry for persuading me to buy your 
lamps. ‘I'hey are all you claim for them, and more, 





(Signed) ©. ELWELL, Sculptor. 
114 W. 18th St., New York. 
AMERICAN Betcian Lamp Co., Send for circulars. 








31 Barclay St., New York. 







Does it hurt the Clothes ? 


i We hear that some woman said of Pearline— 
‘it’s the greatest thing I ever saw for easy washing and 
cleaning, in fact it does so much I’m afraid of it.” She 
recalls the old saying ‘‘ too good to be true.” 

How absurd to suppose that the universal pop- 
ularity of Pearline is due to 
anything but wonderful 
merit. 

How absurd to suppose that 
millions of women would use 
PEARLINE year after year 
if it hurt the hands or 
clothing. 

_ How absurd to suppose that 
any sane man would risk a 

fortune in advertising an ar- 

ticle which would not stand 
the most severe (and women 
fF are critical) tests. 

po : That's just what Pearline 

; will stand—test it for easy work 





















4 —quality of work—for saving 
time and labor—wear and tear 
365 —economy—test it any way you will—dut 





test it. You'll find. Pearline irresistible. 
Beware of imitations. Pearline is never peddled. Manufactured only by JAMES PYLE, N. Y. 











Es, 8.—Use Weodbarz’s Facial Soap for thecktn ent | Artist’s Bows & Strings. ArtisticRepairing. 





EsTABLISHFD 1846. 


AUGUST GEMUNDER 


VIOLINS 


| Perfect in Tone and Finish. Are the Best in every respec’: 
Constructed strictly on the old Italian principles. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


FACIA LB LEM ISH! ES. 
the treatment of Hair and qn Eczema, 
a = = ks, 
» Freck “Wrinkles, ad Nose, Red 
Veins, Olly hin, Aone, Pimples, B 
Barber's Itch, , Pittings, Powder Marks, | 
y Bleaching, Facial ees nek oo y a — 
a cts. od Ay 












HN i. “WOODB BURY, — 
OWN Hl, (WOODBURY, Dermate ¥. | 






for sale at all druggists, or by mall, 50 13 East 16th St., New York. 








CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 


From the nerve-giving principles of the ox-brain, it directly feeds the Brain and Nerves. It 
is infinitely more nourishing than the French “ Elixir of Life.” 
the intellect, restores lost functions, relieves nervous prostration, promotes 

digestion, improves the memory, and cures all weaknesses. 


FOR OVER 20 YEARS THE STANDARD BRAIN TONIC WITH PHYSICIANS. 
A VITAL PHOSPHITE, NOT AN ACID. INERT PHOSPHATE. 
For sale by Druggists, or sent by mail, $1. 





It strengthens 






56 West 25th Street, New York. 





Advertisements. 








Conforms to sha 
‘of the Pode ” 
If you want perfection in 


fit, with freedom from corns 
and all discomfort you 


The Boar’ P. Bu -y go the 
4 ACKARD. urt ackard Shoe 
**Korrect Shape.** It acknowledged asthe rip | 
| peer gpa go oh ped aati 
and most stylish gentlemen’s 

URT — — in y fe 
The Burt ackard 
Shoe costs no more then any 
other fine shoe, though none ap- 
proach itinvalue. Allstylesin 
Congress, Button and Bal, 
Hand-made, Hand-Welt, and 
Burtwelt; also Boys’ and 
} Youtu’s. If notsold by your 
| —_ send his name and your 
address to 


PACKARD & FIELD, 


rai sais ot Successors to Burt & Packard. 


Shoes.| Vai 
Wear the Burt @ Packard “Korrect Shape.” 


H.H.TAMMEN 


+ MINERALOCIST 
DENVER, COLORADO. 


AMUSEMENT AND INSTRUCTION ..,.,, 
FOR OLD AND YOUNG. MEN’S JUVENILE CABINET, contain- 


ing 40 minerals, with Pamphlet giving full description of each mineral, sent 
ost paid on receipt of SSe. The Bijou Cabinet, $2.60. The Apex Cabinet, 
Professional Cabinet, 4 rger collections of minerals fur. 

nished to sui eit and Individuals. Catalogue 2cents, 


H. H. TAM R, COLORADO. 2gerstoany Bankin Denver. 


Dont} 
spowl your 
Feet with 


UCC ALi 


whoare becomin; 
@ bald, and who oem pe 


See that every pair is 


. irto grow wherever it 
@ has previously grown. 


YOUNG LADIE3 




















ppp. 
bottle will convince you. 


WHAT IS YUCCA ? 


Yucea is simply an ex- 
m the far-famed 

Yucca plant, and the only 
extract that contains tho 
cleansing and currativo 


for SOENVE 
EN DENV 





used it, seut free on application. 
YUCCAha ustbeen introduced 
to the trade, and you can probably 
buy it at the nearest » OF 
we will send 6 bottles for $5, two bot- 
tlesfor $2. Always address 
YUOOA CO., Durlington, Vt 











SILK FRINGE, PHOTv. CARDS &c., 20 New Songs, 1 pack Escort 
Cards, 1 pack Love Cards,876 RichaRacy Jokes, Tricks,Games, a New 
Sample Book of (genuine) Cards 2cts. chown Cagp Co., Capiz, Ohio. 


1) 0 0 e O P | E ry From Ove Or iginal 


— EDISON — 
Writing, Drawing, Music, etc. Of Type-Writer 


A Letters | eyeyeme OPI Sieg can be taken 


from one original. Recommended by over 
Send for circulars a 30000 USERS| 
samples of work, 0000 USERS 
154 & 154 Lake 8t., Chicago. 
A.B. DICK COMPANY, 32 Liberty St., New York. 
HOW TO MAKE 


i000 


J. SCHEIDIG & C0., 
43 Maiden Lane, 





ay 
PATENTED BY THOMAS A. EDISON. 


COMPOUND OXYGEN TREATMENT 





The Rational Cure for Chronic Diseases. 
Office: 345 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 
Send for Pamphlet. 


Many women with fair faces are 
deficient in beauty owing to undee 
veloped figures, flat busta, etc. 
which can be remedied by using 


___ JOHN SEHEIDIC RCO. | 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


ADIPO + MALENE. 


It is impossible te give a full dee 
scription in an advertisement. Send 
6c. in stamps for a descriptive cir- 
cular, and receive ‘‘Beauty,” a Mono- 
graph, with testimonials, sealed, by 
return mail. Bold by druggists. 

L. E. MARSH & CO., 
28319 Madison 8q., Philada., Pa. 


AT@®FOLKS® 


gaenth. They canse nesickness, contain no poison and nev 
fail. Particulars (soale*) 469 Wr coz Speciiic Co., Philay. 


SOLID GOLD SPECTACLES = 32 
“Eye-Glassee same 


our celebtated “ Diamanta‘ 
Tenses, usual a 3.50, -we wil 
send « peircf our So old les o e-Glasses, 
Bend us c old glasses Vy mail, wf/ll take your ex size from 
them ad return them with\the coef ones. Upon requéag we wil 
eead yous mailing-box so pu can Mfely mail us your oldglasses 
If yor old glasses don't slit, or if you have aever worn glasses, 
we will furnish free a mghsure for tégting your eyesight ly 
Thid mothod of fitting syes never fail\ Satisfacti d 


Magic Lanterns, Stereopticons, Slides, etc. 


For Home and Public Entertainments. 
Large Assortment of New Slides. Send for Catalogue 


PLANTA BEATRICE. 


A SANITARIAN PREPARATION 
FOR THE COMPLEXION. 





It is with great pleasure that we are able to present 
do our patrons COMPOUND OXYGEN in such 
thape th. t those at a distance can receive exactly the 
same treatment as if they were able to vist our office 


| HUTCHINSON'S GLOVES 


ARE THE BEST. 


They are made with care from 
best selected skinsand warranted. 
Those wanting serviceable gloves and 
to learn how to get them and save 
money, send stamp to the manufact- 
urer for the book AboutGloves; it 
will interest you. Established 1862, 


John C. Hutchinson, Johnstown, N.Y 


lect lelty for CATARRH, Pain, WEAKNESS, Cat. free 
E tnt be Agents. "&. F., Cleveland, Ohio. 





) 





on, removing tan, sunburn, 
iv ts, and all roughness and redness 
of theskin; it is most valuable for restoring 
toa clear and healthy condition the complex- 
fon and skin which has bectme yellow, thrivel- 
ed and dried from age, neglect, exposure, or the 
use of poisonous cosmetics. Prof. Henry A. Mott, 

Ph. D., LL. D., says: “I give to this preparation m 
endorsement, and believe it will be found to accomplish 
all that is claimed forit. One ap lication will prove its 
merit. Have your druggist order P or it will be sent free 
to any address upon receipt of the regular price, $1.25. 


i .,98&40 W. 23d St.,NewY 
London Toilet Bazar Co., Shs. 2088 How rork. 


























WILL PLAY ICO TURES. 





Forces 


mags. 


Morphine or Whisky Habit 
cured in 11to2l days. Home or Sanita- 


CHICAGO, “ILL. Station E, N, Y. City. 








THOMAS P. SIMPSON. Washing- 
ton, D.C. Noatty’s fees until Patent 
obtained. Write for Inventor's Guide. 





fate: solely to Sdtroduce the rT whol 4 
2 & BRO., Opticians uth 9th 
Quick. Painless. ag PERMANENT. 
at AP Only sure cure for Hard or Sott Corns, 
fo TER 
Z3 Ly 25 years the Standard Remedy. 25 cts., 
SURE at Druggists, or post-paid from 
Wanted ing at home. Enclose stamp for 100-pp. 
book with particulars to 
pound Oxygen Ass’n, Ft. Wayne, Ind. Patents 
Standard American and Spring Back Diaries 
FOR 


or mbne unced. is offer fora Meited time onlyfy It ts 
hiladeiphia, Pa. (Sole Manufacturers. 

WENNENS 

es Bunions, Moles, Warts, Callouses, &c. 
CORN ILLES G. MENNEN, Chemist, NEWARK.¥.J. 

afew ee in each place to do writ- 
J. H. Woodbury, 
rium Treatment. Address The Com- 
1890. 


'o introduce them, one in cvery County or Town, far. 
ished reliable persons (either sex) who will promise to 
ow it. Borden Music Box Co., 7 Murray St., N.Y. 


OPIUM HABIT 


Painlessly and Permanently cared at home. The Only 
— for the Opium Eater. Discovered and advertised in 
1868. Book Sent Free. Address Dr. 8. B. COLLUNS, dis- 
coverer and sole manufacturer, LaPorte, Ind. 








J.LEACH'S 
FALCON PEN Esterbrook’s, Spencerian, Cillott’s, and Ball 
: Pointed Pens. 


The Largest Assortment in the City. Send for prices. 


J. LEACH, 86 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 













°* 

















The special attention of subscribers is called to this representative list of newspapers. 
of the country in combination with Current Literature, is the best value for the money known. 


on this general basis : 


deduct 15 per cent. and send us the balance. 
Terms cash with the order. 


address to begin at any time. 


‘Current 





Literature 


NEWSPAPER COMBINATION SUBSCRIPTION LIST 





No order taken for less than a year. 


No newsdealers supplied. 
See periodical list for instructions in remitting. 


price, second column combination price with Current Literature. Address, The Current Literature Publishing Co., 30 West 23d St., 


Alabama—Birmingham Age-Herald W 
Daily edition only........... 
Sunday edition only.......... 
Mobile Evening Blade......... WwW 
Daily edition only....... bis 
Mobile Register............... WwW 
Daily edition only............ 
Arkansas—Arkansas Democrat....W 
Daily edition only. 
Arkansas Gazette.. ............ WwW 
Daily editiom only............ 
Sunday edition only.. 
California—Los Angeles Herald...W 
Daily edition onl 
Sacramento Record-Union..... WwW 
Daily edition only............ 
San Francisco Chronicle... ...W 
Daily including Sunday beten en 
Sunday edition only 
San Francisco Eve. Bulletin....W 
Daily edition only...... ..... 
San Francisco Evening Report..W 
Daily edition only........ ... 
San Francisco Examiner........ WwW 
Daily including Sunday...... 
Sunday edition only.......... 
Colorado—Denver Republican.......W 
Daily including Sunday. ees 
Rocky Mountain News. ....... W 
Daily including Sunday...... 
Connecticut—Danbury News....... WwW 
SORE BE a0. sxastcedcesas 
Hartford Courant.............. WwW 
Daily edition only...... ..... 
Hartford Ti 
Daily edition only............ 
New Haven Palladium......... WwW 
UU eee 
Delaware—Wilmington Every Eve. W 
Daily edition onl 
Florida—F¥ lorida Times- 
aily edition only.. 
Georgia—Atlanta Constitution......W 
Daily including Sunday..... . 
Sunday edition only.......... 
Savannah Et BE coveres WwW 
Daily including Sunday. 
Idaho—Idaho Statesman..... ..... Ww 
Daily including Sunday..... ‘ 
Idlinois—-Chicago Herald,.......... WwW 
Daily including Sunday. 
Sunday edition only........... 
Chicago Inter-Ocean....... ... WwW 
Daily including Sunday. 
Sunday edition onl 
Chicago Mail, Daily edition....... 
Chicago News, Weekly edition. . 
Daily edition Es + <tecietess 
Chicago Times, Weekly edition... 
Daily including Sunday....... 
Sunday edition only....... ... 
Chicago Tribune, Sunday only. 
Daily including Sunday....... 
Indiana—\ndianapolis News........ D 
Indianapolis Sentinel........... Ww 
Daily including Sunday, . 
Sunday edition only......... 
Jowa—lowa State Register......... Ww 
Daily including Sunday. 
Sunday edition OMY... scveese 
Kansas—Leavenworth Times....... WwW 
Daily edition only 
Topeka Capital Commonwealth, W 
Daily including Sunday. 
Kentucky--Louisville Courier-Jour. W 
Jaily including Sunday....... 
Sunday edition only........... 
Louisiana—New Orleans Picayune. W 
Daily including Sunday....... 
Sunday edition only........... 
New Orleans Times-Democrat..W 
Daily including Sunday....... 
Sunday edition only... 
Maine—Portland Transcript.... ... W 
Maryland—Baltimore American ...W 
Daily including Sunday,...... 
Sunday edition only 
Baltimore Herald.... .......... W 
Daily including Sunday....... 
Sunday edition only........... 
pe eee WwW 
Daily edition only....... ..... 
Massachusetts—Poston Advertiser..W 
Daily edition only............ 
i Oe A PE OTe Ww 
Daily including Sunday....... 
Sunday edition only.. 
Boston Herald, Daily edition only. 


Sunday edition “AUR tena 
ET W 
Daily edition only....... H 
Ee ey pre WwW 
Daily edition only............ 
Boston Transcript.... ......--. W 
Daily edition only............ 
Boston Traveller .......... ... WwW 


Reg. 
Price. 


1,00 
Io. 
2. 


8 
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9.00 
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Combi- 
nation. 


40 




















Reg. 

Trice. 
Springfield Republican......... W 1.00 
Daily including Sunday.... .. 8.00 
were edition only........... 2,00 
Springfield Union ............. W 1.00 
Daily edition only............ 6.00 
| Michigan—Detroit Evening News..W_ 1.00 
| Daily including Sunday,..... 5.00 
Sunday edition only........ . 1.50 
Detroit Free Press. ............ W 1.00 
Daily including Sunday....... 7.00 
Sunday edition only........... 2,00 
Diatealt TMOG, 066s <ochscsces W 1.00 
Daily including Sunday....... 6.00 
Sunday edition only....... ... 1.50 
Minnesota—Minneapolis Journal,...D 5.00 
Minneapolis Tribune........... W 1.00 
Daily including Sunday....... 8.50 
Sunday edition only.......... 1.50 
BE, Paes GOS 65: ccnersceccceet 1,00 
Daily including Sunday,...... 8.00 
Sunday edition only........... 2.00 
St. Paul Pioneer Press.... ..... 1.00 
Daily including Sunday... ... 10.00 
Sunday edition only........... 2.00 
Mississippi—Vicksburg Herald..... W 2.00 
aily edition only.. ......... 10,00 
Missouri—Kansas City Journal..... W 1.00 
Daily including Sunday,...... 10.00 
Sunday edition only........... 2.00 
Raness Clty TitGS. 6. oscccsccce W 1.00 
Daily including Sunday...... 10.00 
Sunday edition only. ......... 2.00 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat...... W 1.00 
Daily including Sunday....... 12.00 
Sunday edition only........... 2.00 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch...... -W 1.00 
Daily including Sunday......, 10.00 
Sunday edition only .......... 2,00 
St. Louis Republic.............. W 1.00 
Daily including Sunday....... 8.00 
Sunday edition only........... 2.00 
Nebraska—Omaha Bee............. W 2.00 
Evening edition only... ..... » Oe 
Morning including Sunday.... 10.00 
Sunday edition only... . ..... 2.00 
New Hampshire—Concord Monitor W 1.50 
Daily edition only........... 6.00 
New Jersey—Jersey City Journal...D 6.00 
Newark Advertiser............. W 1.50 
Daily edition only... .... ... 6.00 
New York—Albany Argus......... W 1.00 
Daily including Sunday. ...... 8.00 
Sunday edition only..... ..... 2.00 
Albany Journal......... ....... W 1.00 
Daily edition only............ 9.00 
Binghamton Republican...... ~~ St. 
Daily edition only............ 7.50 
Brooklyn Eagle Daily incl. Sunday 10.00 
Sunday edition only.... ...... 1.50 
Brooklyn Times. POPE ON TES D 6.00 
Buffalo Commercial Advertiser..W 1.00 
Daily edition only.......... .00 
ER W 1.00 
Daily including Sunday. ..... 10,00 
Sunday edition only.... .. ... 2.50 
Bufialo k- xpress a eer Te ee W 1.00 
Daily including Sunday....... 10,00 
Sunday edition only........... 2.00 
Buffalo News Sunday only........ 2.50 
Daily edition only............ 3.00 
Elmira Sunday ‘Telegram. . oe ce 
New York Commercial Adv’r....D 6.00 
Saturday special edition ...... 1.50 
New York Graphic............. W 2.00 
SPD MR. oo Sesvciswoted . 9.00 
New York Herald.......... ... W 1.00 
Daily including Sunday....... 10.00 
Sunday edition only........... 2,00 
New York Journal, Sunday only.. 2.50 
Daily including Sunday....... 5.00 
New York Journal of Commerce W 2.00 
Daily edition only............ 15.00 
New York Mail and Express....W 1.00 
Daily edition only... ......... 6.00 
New York News, Sunday only..... 1,00 
Daily including Sunday,...... 4.00 
ok i RE ae W 100 
Daily edition only .... .... 9.00 
ie Wee BI hos scesog. Fooce W 1.00 
Daily including Sunday. ..... 4.00 
Sunday edition only........... 2.00 
Baw Vert Wiis sco cevedcpecver W 1.00 
Daily including Sunday....... 7.00 
Sunday edition only.......... 1.50 
WO TONE Dan cage ccesesse tee W 1.00 
Morning edit. includ. Sunday. 7.50 
Evening edition only.......... 3.00 
Sunday edition only........... 2.00 
Mow Vor TRGB. éc6ccc cdcess W 1,00 
Daily including Sunday....... 7-50 
gk ee ee 2.00 
New York Tribune............. W 1.25 
Daily edition only. ........... 7-50 
Sunday edition only. .. ...... 2.00 
New York World.............. W 1.00 
Morning edition only......... 6.00 
Sunday edition only........... 2.50 
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Prise. 

Evening edition dea ectiseoven 3-50 
Rochester Post-lxpress. . -W 1.00 
reer 5.00 

North Ca rolina—Raleigh News....W 1.25 
Daily edition only............ 7.00 
Ohio—Cincinnati Gazette.......... W 1.00 
Daily including Sunday veoske 14.00 

Sunday edition only........... 2.00 
Cincinnati Enquirer... ........ W w,15 
Daily including Sunday,...... 14.00 
Sunday edition only. .... .... 2.00 
Cleveland Leader............... W 1.00 
Morning including aces 12.00 

Sunday edition only.. oo ) Re 
Evening edition only..... ovses. See 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, ... ...W 1.00 
Morning including Sunday.... 12.00 
Sunday edition only........... 2,00 

DOS BE os or dadasices tenecics W 1,00 
Daily edition only............ 5.00 

Dale BO, Fis vot peincsiigss W 1.00 
Daily edition only............ 5.00 

| Oregon—Portland Oregonian....... W 2.00 
Daily including Sunday,...... 12,00 
Sunday edition only........... 2.00 
Pennsylvania—Phil'a Bulletin...... D 6.00 
Philadelphia Call .............. W 2.00 
Daily edition only...... ..... 6.00 
Philadelphia Inquirer........... D 6.00 
Philadelphia Item.............. W 3.00 
Daily edition only............ 3.00 
Sunday edition only ......... 3.00 
Philadelphia North American... 3.00 
Philadelphia Press............. 'W 1.00 
Daily including Sunday....... 7.50 

Sunday edition only........... 2.00 
Philadelphia Public Ledger...... D 6.00 
Philadelphia Record....... . ...S 1.00 
Daily edition only. Seeeaercsese 3.00 
Philadelphia Times............. W 1.00 
Daily including Sunday....... 5.00 
Sunday edition only........... 2.00 
Pittsburg Commercial Gazette..W 1.50 
Daily edition only............ 8.00 
Pittsburg Dispatch............. W 1.25 
Daily including Sunday.... .. 10,00 
Sunday edition only..... ..... 2.50 
Pittsburg Leader, Sunday only.... 2.50 
Daily including Sunday....... 50 
Pinions TAR ccakienscses “0403 W 1.25 
Daily edition only........ 8.00 
ga, eee 1.00 
Daily including Sunday... ... 4.00 

Rhode Island—Providence Senenad. -W 1.00 
Daily including Sunday....... 8.00 
Sunday edition only........... 1.50 
Providence Telegram............ 2.00 
Daily edition only............ 5.00 

South Carolina—Charleston News..W 1.50 
Daily edition only ............ 10.00 
Sunday edition only.... ..... 2.00 
Tennessee—Memphis Appeal........ W 1.00 
Daily edition only............. 10.00 

Sunday edition only........... 2.00 
Memphis Avalanche............ W 100 
Daily edition only............. 10,00 
Sunday edition only........... 2.00 
Nashville American............. W 1.00 
Daily including — =9deg ee 12.00 
Sunday edition only. . vate 2.00 
Texas—\'allas News...........+++. W 1.25 
Daily including Sunday....... 10.00 

Fort Worth Gazette.... ........ W 1.00 
Daily including Sunday. ..... 11.50 
Galveston News............++++ 1.25 
Daily including Sunday ee 10,00 
Utah—Deseret News......... «.. -W 2.50 
Daily edition only:.... . 10,00 

Salt Lake Herald......... ... SW 3.00 
Daily edition only............ 10.00 
Virginia—\kichmond Dispatch..... W 1.50 
Daily edition only ........... 6.00 
Washingi ton—Se attle Post erwin =) eW 2.00 
Jaily edition only...... 10.00 

Tacoma Morning Globe. 6.255% ‘D 7.00 
Washington, D, C.—Capital ........ D 5.00 
Sunday edition only.......... 2.50 

Dai’ including Sunday. - 7-50 

Washj- gton Post,.......... .... |W t.00 

) orning edition only......... 7-50 
-vening edition only........ + 4-50 
Wemington Star......... . ..» W 1.00 
Daily edition only............ 6.00 
Wisconsin—Milwaukee Sentinel....W 1.00 
Daily including Sunday.. .... 10,00 
Sunday edition only........... 2.00 
Canada—Montreal Gazette......... W 1.00 
Daily edition only............ 6.00 
Montreal Herald .............. W 1.00 
Daily edition only............ 6.00 
Montreal Witness............... W 1.00 
Daily edition any pvebcendcous 3.00 
Toronto Empire, Daily edit. only.. 5.00 
Toronto Globe sm ..W 1.00 
Daily edition only. pots Rondel 5 00 
Toronto Mail .... -+-»W 1.00 
Daily edition only. + see. §,.00 












The Sunday editions of the great journals 
The list given is necessarily limited, but 


we undertake to make a combination price with any daily, weekly, or Sunday newspaper or Trade Journal ia the United States or Canada, 
Add to the regular subscription price of the journal, or list of journals, desired, $3.00 for Current Literature, 


Subscriptions to any 
First column gives + es 


N.Y. 
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Current Literature 


PUBLISHERS’ COMBINATION SUBSCRIPTION LIST. 





(e" By figuring combinations on this list you can get Current Literature Free £2] 


THOSE who subscribe for magazines or periodicals will find in this list exceptional offers—prices not to be met with elsewhere. 
Libraries, Magazine Clubs, and individual readers can figure out a great saving. While the list given is on!y a partial one, it vir rtually 
covers the field. Still, to make the scheme complete, we ‘undertake to make a combination price with every reputable publication in the 
United States and Canada, on this general basis: If the publication you desire is not on the list below, add to its regu/ar subscription 
price $3.00 for Current Literature, deduct 15 per cent from the amount, and send us the balance for the two publications. The various 
periodicals can be sent to any domestic address, to begin at any time. but must be for the full year. No shorter subscription period will 
be considered. The regu/ar subscription price of any list of publications amounting to $10.00 or over will secure a year’s subscription 
to Current Literature free. E very combination must include Current Literature. For a club of three s subscribers and 39. 00, a year’s sub- 
scription to Current Literature free. In the list below weeklies are designated by the letter ‘* W;” semi-weeklies ‘*S W;” montilies 
‘*M ;” quarterlies ‘‘Q ;” semi-monthlies ‘S M ;” bi-monthlies ‘‘B M ;” bi-weeklies ‘‘B W.” Readers will favor us by calling the 
attention of friends to this list. First column of figures regular subscription price, last column combination price for both ‘publications. 


= * s s * = eS 

Remit by Post-Office Money Order, Registered Letter, New York Draft, or Express Money Order. The latter are convenient, 

and issued at all offices of The American, Wells Fargo, and United States Express Companies—sums below $5.00, 5 cents; above $5.00 
and below $10.00, 8 cents. Where bills are inclosed with order, we shall invariably send a receipt by return mail “if money reaches us, 
but this risk is with the sender. No order considered without the proper amount of subscription is inclosed All periodicals are sent 
direct from the office of publication. After the receipt of the first number, the subscriber will know that the name and address are properly 
entered on the publishers’ books. Complaints of non-receipt of first number should be sent to Current Literature. After receipt of first 
number all notices of failure to receive, or change of address, must go to the publisher of the periodical. Subscriptions can begin at any 
time. When no date is mentioned we send current number. Make all orders payable to The Current Literature Publishing Company. 

































































SPECIAL LIST OF MAGAZINES | = fe DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL 
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CONDENSED PRESS OPINIONS OF CURRENT LITERATURE 





Boston Transcript:—With the June number CURRENT 
LITERATURE rounds out its first year’s existence. This 
magazine is unique among American publications. Its 
scope is more comprehensive than any other of them. 
It does not tie itself down to any particular set of con- 
tributors, or confine itself to the limits which, in one 
way or another, hamper most of our periodicals. It 
wanders unrestrained through the fields of American 
and English literature, and wherever it sees a good thing 
it gathers it in. The reader who wishes to keep in 
touch with the whole literary world cannot afford to let 
the monthly issues of CURRENT LITERATURE go unread.— 
New York Times:—This magazine has just completed 
its first year and says it is healthy and prosperous. 
It is pleasant to know this, for CURRENT LITERATURE de- 
serves to live. The first number promised that it would 
live and each issue has renewed the promise.—New 
York Sun:—The June number of CuRRENT LITERATURE 
completes the second volume and carries it successfully 
over the fatal first year. The reception of this eclectic 
magazine has been so phenomenal as to remove all 
doubt as to its future and growing prosperity.—Chicago 
Tribune :—CuRRENT LITERATURE with its selections, con- 
densations, editorial reflections, magazine reference, and 
book index, greatly comforts the busy and ambitious 
American, who without it must let the flood of contem- 
poraneous writing slip by him; with it he may dip from 
the stream all the refreshment he needs.—San Francisco 
Chronicle:—In the terrible competition between peri- 
odicals this is the one success of recent years, gained 
purely by editorial brains and energy. It appeals toa 
very large class, and supplies a distinct want. Its suc- 
cess has been won single-handed, and against the pro- 
phecies of all the literary wiseacres.—Cincinnati En- 
quirer:—It is brimful of good reading; one can com- 
mend this publication every time.—Brooklyn Times :— 
The entire originality of the periodical explains its great 
success.—The Literary World:—A remarkably compre- 
hensive literary miscellany, the very fulness of which is 
astonishing.— New Orleans Times-Democrat:— The 
reading public having learned the value of this periodical 
would be loth to relinquish it; both as an eclectic and 
as a purveyor of literary news, it is without a rival.— 
Boston Globe:—The unique value of this periodical to 
the general reader and to the literary student is so evi- 
dent that it should make a subscriber of almost every one 
who has his attention called to it.—Chicago Herald:— 
CURRENT LITERATURE was really a success after the first 
number. Indeed the magazine was a most agreeable 
surprise in matter and manner, and so filled the eye and 
convinced the judgment that it has found no difficulty 
in gaining a constituency. Not only is it well edited, 
but as regards type and paper it is the handsomest and 
most appetizing magazine in America.—Nashville Ameri- 
can:—It is a work of supererogation to commend this 
magazine; it grows better—if that were possible—as it 
grows older, and it is eagerly looked for by every one 
who has ever read it. A more complete or better- 
edited compendium of information does not exist.— 
Pittsburg Bulletin:—Its phenomenal success cannot be 
a subject of wonderment to the thousands familiar with 
the nature and scope of CURRENT LITERATURE’S con- 
tents.—St. Paul Globe:—This sterling magazine is not 
only a very superior piece of literary work, but is without 


an equal in its especial line.—Atlanta Constitution: 
Perhaps the best literature of the day first appears in 
the newspapers. One is tempted to come to this con- 
clusion when he glances over this splendid publication. 
Chicago America:—The progress of this magazine has 
been watched with interest by writers and publishers 
throughout the country, and it is gratifying to learn that 
it has met with as encouraging a reception from the 
public as it has from the literary fraternity.—Washing- 
ton Critic:—Taste, tact, the gift of ingenuity of arrange- 
ment and invention of attractive special features have 
combined to make this publication one which has be- 
come to thousands almost a necessity; it is always in- 
teresting, meriting, by common consent, even this super- 
lative praise.—Albany Journal:—To keep pace with 
contemporaneous literature one must have this magazine. 
Indianapolis Sentinel:—This periodical is intended for 
the general reader, but literary people have enthusi- 
astically welcomed it; it is indeed “a wonderful com- 
pendium of modern thought.”—-Memphis Appeal:—No 
better evidence could be given of the superior excellence 
and worth of this magazine than the fact that the cordial 
reception greeting it at the start has grown more enthu- 
siastic with each month of its appearance. Its progress 
has been a triumphal one.—Baltimore Sun:—CuRRENT 
LITERATURE still maintains its standard.—Minneapolis 
Tribune :—It is a unique publication, and its increasing 
excellence is a continued surprise to the reader.—Bing- 
hamton Republican:—While it does not pretend to fill 
the place of the magazines, it may be said with equal 
truth that no other publication can fill its place. Its 
matter is selected from every quarter of the globe, and 
is as varied as the thousand and one channels of thought 
and research can make it.—Arkansaw Traveler:—Cur- 
RENT LITERATURE is the most entertaining magazine 
published in this country. It is the only magazine which 
supplies every want of the literary worker.—Omaha Bee: 
Nothing superior of the kind has appeared in America, 
nor, indeed, anywhere else. The monthly book index 
and the magazine reference will keep one posted on the 
current literature of the day in a way that has never be- 
fore been possible.—Louisville Courier-Journal :—Cur- 
RENT LITERATURE is the embodiment of that rare thing, 
a new idea—its comments upon literature and kindred 
topics are always interesting; its selections are notable. 
Harper’s Weekly:—One of the most interesting and 
valuable of eclectic magazines. The plan is original.— 
Chicago Inter-Ocean:—It is ably edited and richly de- 
serves the large favor with which it has been received 
by the public. One can scarcely find a better epitome 
of current literature—New Orleans Picayune:—Cur- 
ERNT LITERATURE admirably holds its unique place in the 
reading world. It is a marvellously faithful reflex of con- 
temporaneous literature. It is full of all kinds of good 
things for all “sorts and conditions of men,” as Mr. 
Besant would put it.—Toledo Blade:—It has been a 
good magazine from its incipiency, and richly deserves 
its success.—Chicago Times :—The periodical fills a field 
peculiar to itself and seems to have fully justified its 
existence.—St. Louis Republic:—To the man of means 
it is a guide through the literary Garden of the Gods, 
while it contains so much of the best cullings from cur- 
rent thought and opinion that a poor student might feel 
well contented in its possession without much more. 
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A Remarkable Flesh Producer 


Tf you have a eR i C S 
beget Ena 
CONSUMPTION, 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL ¢ | 
AND HYPOPHOSPHITES 
OF LIME AND SODA 
rs sURE CURE FOR IT. 
This preparation contains the stimula- 
ting properties of the pe eg ry 

and fine Norwegian Cod Liver Oil. Use 
by physicians all the world over. It is = 














alatabl ilk. Three ti ff 
Fou a0 plein Cod Liver Oil, A perfec MOST PERFECT MADE. 
Emulsion, ae cay nett cage avemee Pa 
iseases, Bro 
CONSUMPTION. UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
9 ft: 
Scrofula, 2nd as a Flesh Producer ; Washington, D.C. — 
there is nothing like $COTT’S EMULSION. By an analysis of Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder I find 
ee ee en tele ee it carefuily compounded, and I regard it as the best 
induce you to accept a substitute. baking powder in the market in every respect. 
Z ‘ PETER COLLIER 
eS The Finest and Besi. <=] Late Chemist of the United States Department of Agriculture. 








CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 


From the nerve-giving principles of the ox-brain, it directly feeds the Brain and Nerves. It 
is infinitely more nourishing than the French “ Elixir of Life.” It strengthens 
the intellect, restores lost functions, relieves nervous prostration, promotes 
digestion, improves the memory, and cures all weaknesses. 


FOR OVER 20 YEARS THE STANDARD BRAIN TONIC WITH PHYSICIANS. 


A VITAL PHOSPHITE, NOT AN ACID INERT PHOSPHATE. 
For sale by Druggists, or sent by mail,, $1. 56 West 25th Street, New York. 


N° other LIFE POLICIES as liberal are as low in price, no 


others as cheap give as much for the money, as those of 


THE TRAVELERS, of Hartford, Conn. 


ASK THE AGENT FOR A COPY OF THE NEW 
EN-PAYMENT ACCIDENT POLICIES.— Insuring 
against Accident up to 70 years of age, and, if desired, re- 
turning amount of premiums to insured. 
NNUITY LIFE POLICIES.—The only form issued which 


furnishes a regular income, and the lowest in premium rate. 


And the old favorite, 
OMBINED LIFE AND ACCIDENT POLICIES, at 


lower rates than most companies ask for life policies alone. 











Assets, $10,992,000. Surplus, $2,248,000. 


Paid Policy-holders over $16,500,000. 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. 
RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. JOHN E. MORRIS, Assistant Secretary: 
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} TONE 
EVERY PIANO) BNOyeag MATERIALS 


onset. PLANDS 


EMERSON PIANO GoBOSTON MASS. 








HOW TO MAKE 


Many women with air Seses =f aay 
in beauty owing to undevelope res, 
flat busts, etc., which can be remedies by 


fa ADIPO+MALENE. 


It is impossibie to give a full description in 
an advertisement. Send Ge. in stamps for a 
descriptive circular, and receive ‘‘ Beauty," 
a Monograph, with testimonials, sealed, by 
returnmail. Sold by druggists. 


<aoe L.£. MARSH & CO., 2319 Madison Sq. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











COOD FOR 50 CENTS! 
Cut this out, for this card and 60 cents cash or 
ostage stamps will pay for 10 choice pieces of Sheet 
erg usually sold for $5 to $10, Catalogue mailed 
Jree for you to select from. Order it. 
S. R. HUYETT, St. Josern, Mo. 


DRESS 
Reform 
cl das a ng 
you see our Mammoth Catalogue, and save moncy. 


RICHARD T. WALLACE, 213 W. Madison St., Chicago, Til. 
Helimuth College) 220%, S“eSetiee 


For Young Ladies. ) Princ:pal. 


JUST, OUT. 





Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


M. BATES &CO., 
47 Winter St., Beston, Mass, 
Agents Wanted. 











My new book on the latest 
styles of Hatr-DRrEssIne 
as now worn by the 
EXCLUSIVE 400, 
sent free to Evpry Lapy 
who writes for it, and 
every Gentleman who 
s P may have a mother, wife, 
, ; sister, or daughter should 
insist that they do write for it. 


MRS. C. THOMPSON, 
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224 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Eye-Glasses same price. 4 our celebtated * Diamanta* 
lenses, usual pric 5.Q0. -Upen \recejp g3. we wil) 
sead a acles o e-Glasses. 
Send us size from 
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pon requ ° 


















them we 
sead D efely mail us your old 
it, or if you have aever worn bsctiy 
t g t 

Thi4 method of fitting gy noted 
or myney refunced. bi y It is 
ded solely to jd ong le trade. 
& BRO., Opticians, outh Sth 





Philadelphia, Pa.” Sole Manufacturers. 











Violette du Czar. 





Oriza Lys, 


Sold by all Draggists and Perfumers in the United States. 


LATEST ae 


PARISIAN 
NOVELTY. 





Interesting Discovery ' 
OF THE = 


ously, simply rub the pencil or pastille of 
solid Perfume upon them lightly. 


LIST OF SOLID PERFUMES. 


Jasmin d’Espagne, Opoponax id. 
Heliotrope Blanc, Caroline id. 
Lilas de Mai, Mignardise id. 
New Mown Hay,  Imperatrice, id. 


Oriza Derby, 


General Agents for the U. S.: 


PARK & TILFORD, 917-919 Broadway, N. 


Pencils and Pastilles 


Jockey Club Bouquet, 


Y. 






iN THE FOR® OF 


ORIZA PERFUMERY 3 


F 
L. LEGRAND, 207 Rue St. Honoré, Paris. 


To perfume any article agreeably and instantane- 
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PREPARED 


GLUE. 


The Famous Adhesive of the WORLD. 
Warranted seven times the 
strength of any other 
liquid glue. 


It holds like a vise. It mends everything. 
THE STANDARD FOR THIRTY YEARS. | 


8-ounce bottle, 20 cents with brush. 
Sold Everywhere. 


HUTCHINSON’S GLOVES 


ARE THE BEST. 


They are made with care from best 
selected skinsand warranted. Those 
wanting serviceable gloves and to learn 
how to get them and save money, send 
stamp to the manufacturer for the book 
About Gloves; it will interest you. 
Established 1862. 

JOHN C, HUTCHINSON, 














Johnstown, N. Y. 


— Mail stamp for sested instructions 

how to enlarge your bust five inches, 

using “Emma” bust-doveiopers Cosme 

ies are bumbugs, ours ——- or money 

refunded. * Euwa’* Torts? Basan, 224 Tremont St., Boston, 
Our 24-page Lilustrated Catalogue mailed for six cts, 


Be sure to mention ‘Current LiTERATURE,”’ 





1 48* nies (hook form) anda large per 3 mos. for 
oniy ide, ADVERTISER & FARMER, Bay SHok:, N. Y. 


COMPOUND OXYGEN TREATMENT 


The Rational Cure for Chronic Diseases. 


Office: 345 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 
Send for Pamphict. 











It is with great pleasure that we are able to present 
to our patrons COMPOUND OXYGEN in such 
shape that those at a distance can receive exactly the 
same treatment as if they were able to vist our office 
daily, 


HEAVEN AND HELL. 


By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG, 420 pages, paper 
cover. Mailed prepaid for 14 cents. 


THE TRUE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION. 


By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG, 





1,000 octavo 


pages, cloth. Mailed prepaid for $1.30. 
Address: 
American Swedenborg Printing and Publishing Society, 


20 Cooper Union, New Yorx Ciry. 




























Veins, Oily Skin, Acne, Pimples, Blackheads, 

Barber’s Itch, Scars, Pittings, Powder Marks, 

Bleaching, Facial Development, etc. Send 
m7 30 cts. for 128-page book on all skin 
















FARMERS 2" save money by weighin 
every load of Hay, Grain, an 
uce y sell ; also all Stock they buy, sell or 


feed. It isa satisfaction to know what one has, 
or is doing, and not “ go it blind.” 2-ton Wagon 
Scale, $40; 3-ton, $50; 4-ton, $60. 1,000 other useful 
articles at half price. Send for list. 

Cuicaco SCALE Co., Chicago. 





Electricity for CATARRH, Parn, Weakness, Cat. free. 
Fortune fur Agents. ., &. F., Cleveland, Ohio. 





There’s a man in New York 
who has discovered a method 
for improving memory. He 
dosn’t furnish people with 
brains exactly, but does the 
next best thing, shows them 
how to accomplish wonderful 
things with what brains they 

















have. A pamphlet all about 


it, free. 


Shedd’s Natural Memory Method. 


| Memory School, 4 & 6 W. 14th St. N. Y. City 





BACK NUMBERS 
CURRENT LITERATURE 


Price, 25 Cents Per Number. 


THE YEAR’S ISSUE CONTAINS : 








138 Special articles of great value. 


60 Stories selected with care, and of 
wonderful variety. 
1,000 Poems—the cream from magazines 
and newspapers. 


980 Book Notices—covering the current 
literature of the world. 


5,000 Magazine References—a complete 


home and foreign record of lite- 
rary labor, giving each month’s 
accomplishment. 


This publication is of special value to Elocu- 
tionists and Teachers. 


in | The Current Literature P ublishing Go. 


No. 30 WEsT 23D STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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FOSEPH GANTZ, President. THE ESTABLISHED 1884. 


PUBLISHERS’ PRINTING COMPANY 


157 and 159 William Street, New York. 





HE Following Periodicals are 
Produced at Our Office, 


BY THE TYPE SETTING MACHINE. 


THE FORUM. 
A monthly magazine, published by The Forum Pub- 
lishing Company, New York. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

A monthly magazine, published by the Current Lit- 
erature Company, New York. 

WOOD’S MEDICAL AND SURGICAL MON- 
OGRAPHS. 

Aseries of monthly publications of 260-300 pages, 
octavo, cloth edition. Published quarterly. by 
William Wood & Company, New York. 

SPECIALTIES IN THE PRACTICE OF MED- 
ICINE. 


A series of eight volumes, 600-800 pages each, cloth 
edition. Published quarterly by William Wood 
& Company, New York. 


ART AND ARTISTS OF OUR TIME. 


An art publication of 1,000 pages, quarto, ele- 
gantly illustrated. Edited by Clarence Cook. 
Published by Selmar Hess, New York. 


THE HISTORY OF FREEMASONRY. 
A series of five royal octavo volumes, 600 pages 
each. By Robert Freke Gould, England. Pub- 
lished by John C. Yorston & Co., Cincinnati. 


And many others too numerous to mention, 














FTER an experience of five years in the use of Type-Setting Machines we have 
| | fully demonstrated their superiority for the rapid and economic production of 


BeEeK AND PERIODICAL COMPOSITION 


which, by their aid, we can furnish at from twenty to twenty-five per cent less 
than ruling rates and equal in quality to that produced by the best hand labor. 

Our facilities for the manufacture of Electrotype Plates are not surpassed by any 
house in the Trade, if they do not excel all others. 


We have lately enlarged and refurnished our Book Department, with an entirely 


New Dress of Book Type, both in Roman and Old Style Faces. 
We are now producing Five Thousand Pages per Month (6,000,000 ems) of 


the best class of Book and Magazine composition and constantly increasing our facilities. 


Please send for Estimates on Book Work. 
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LitTLeE Pet: Why, mama, are you sick? 
Mama: No, dear; only tired ; been shopping all day. 
LitTLE Pet: Oh, I know; you’re what they call “ shopworn.” 


EW women can long stand the exertion of continuous shopping, while 


saleswomen, seamstresses, teachers, and overworked women gener- | 


ally, break down by thousands each year and are forced to quit work on 
account of nervous prostration, sick headache, weak back, female weakness, 
GUARANTEED and other derangements. It is fortunate, 

3 however, that Dr. Pierce has given to suf- 
fering women his “ Favorite Prescription,’’ the result of many years’ prac- 
tice, in diseases of females, and the only remedy which is WARRANTED to 
give satisfaction, or money refunded. The certificate of guarantee has been 
printed on the bottle-wrapper and faithfully carried out for years. 


Copyright, 1888, by Wortp’s Dispensary Mepicat AssociaTIon, Proprietors, 


DR. PIERCE’S PELLETS 


PURELY VEGETABLE AND PERFECTLY HARMLESS, 
ative Unequaled asa Liver Pill. Smallest, cheapest, easiest to take. 
(ele) e\ e a One tiny, Sugar-coated Pellet a dose. ures Sick Head- 

ache, Bilious Headache, Constipaiion, Indigestion, Bil- 
ious Attacks, and all derangements of the Stomach and Bowels. 25 cents, by druggists. 
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ESTABLISHED 1850. 


By avoiding Agents you save their 
enormous expenses and profits 
which double the costs on every 
first-class Piano tley sell. 


We send fortrialin your 
own home before you 
buy,and guarante 

nstru- 


PRICE 





Local Agents 
and Dealers 











our Instruments was 


The excellence and durability 
° 
established years ago. 











THE MARCHAL & SMITH PIANO CO, 
235 East 2ist Street, N 





Dixon Crucible Co., of Jersey 
worth double the money. It is worth your trouble. 





Colgate & Co’s 


Sachet Powders 
Paris, 1889. 


GOLD MEDAL 


If you cannot obtain our Powders 
send 25 cents in stamps to 55 John 
Street, New York, and we will mail you 
a bottle of one of the following odors, 
sufficient to perfume several holiday 
presents: Cashmere Bouquet, Helio- 
trope, Caprice, Jockey Club, Violet and 
White Rose. 


Put up, in tightly stoppered 1 oz. 
bottles, which keeps the perfume fresh 


as that of a blooming flower. 


\ ee : 


SPALDING > 


PREPARED 


GLUE. 


The Famous Adhesive of the WORLD. 
Warranted seven times the 
strength of any other 
liquid glue. 

It holds like a vise. It mends everything. 
THE STANDARD FOR THIRTY YEARS. 


8-ounce bottle, 20 cents with brush. 
Sold Everywhere. 


‘Rochester Lamp Co. 


Awarded First Prize at the 
Paris Exposition. 


HANDSOMEST DESIGN. 


BEST LIGHT. 


1800 Varieties to 
select from. 


1201 BROADWAY, N. ¥ 
25 Warren St., N. Y.; 


No. 1 Rue Scribe, sevice. 


Charles 8. Upton, President. 
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Send for Illustrations. 





Are unequaled for smooth, tougn leads. 


1f your stationer does not keep them, mention CURRENT 
TURE, and send 16 cents in stamps tothe Joseph 
City, N. J., for samples 
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A Tablespoonful 
*Pearline, 


in a pail of water, will convince a woman against 
her will that it washes everything; best and quick- 
est—injures nothing; coarse or fine—just the 
reverse—by doing away with the rubbing it 
saves the very thing which ruins the most 
clothing—especially fine things. It takes the 
drudgery out of woman’s hardest work. Wash 


day and cleaning time are no longer “‘bugbears” 
in the homes where Pearline is used—these homes number millions. 







/ 








Beware 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers are offering imitations which they 
claim to be Pearline, or ‘‘ the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—they are 
not, and besides are dangerous. 149 JAMES PYLE, New York. 





Do You Share the Results? 

Why not use other people's brains 
as well as your own in order to lessen 
life’s work, and especially so whea 
the coming hot weather will make 
life a burden to those who have to 
do laborious house-work? The very 
word “ Pearline” sounds clean and 
sweet enough to recommend even a 
poorer article. But “ Pearline” does 
as clean and as sweet work as its 
name implies. Now, if there be a 
housekeeper among the thousands of 
Witness teaders who has hitherto 
lived so far beneath her privileges as 
not to have used “ Pearline,” surely 
she will at once purchase a packet 
and test what it will do for her 
“Pearline” represents brains. That 
is, it is the product of long and hard 
processes of thought, investigation 
and experiment. You are invited to 
share the results—From New York 










ncrete Perfumes 
IN THE FORM OF 
and P: 


NOVELFY. 
Interesting Discovery 





or 
L. LEGRAND, 207 Rue St. Honoré, Paris. 
To perfume any article agreeably and instantane- 


“Rl opto ay 
LIST OF SOLID PERFUMES. 
Violette du Czar. Jockey Club Bouquet, 
Jasmin Espagne, Opoponax id. 
Heliotrope Blanc, Caroline id. 
Liles de Mai, Mignardise «= i. 
Kew Mown Hay,  Imperatrice, id 
Oriza Lys, Oriza Derby, id. 


Gold by all Draggists and Perfumers in the United States. 
eneral Agents for the U. 8.: 





Witness, June 12th, 1889. 





PARK & TILFORD, 917-919 Broadway, N. Y. 





pe Consider this in the light of Literary Value received. ae 





Harpers Magazine and Current Literature 














may ONE YEAR, $5.00 REGULAR SUBSCRIPTION, $7.00. “aay 














































POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength and wholesomeness, “More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low test, short weight, alum or 
aes neg powders. Sold only in cans, Royal Baking 
owder Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 





GRAND NATIONAL AWARD 
of 16,600 francs. 


NK NATAROCH; 


LAROCHE’S TONIC 
a Stimulating Restorative, 


PERUVIAN BARK, IRON, 


AND PURE CATALAN WINE, 
the Great FRENCH REMEDY 
Endorsed by the Hospitals 
for PREVENTION and CURE of 
DYSPEPSIA, MALARIA, FEVER and AGUE, 
NEURALGIA, loss. of APPETITE, 
GASTRALGIA, POORNESS of the BLOOD, 





and RET. ‘ARDED CONVALESCENCE, 
This wonderful ie - 
erful in its effects, is Avesta aie 
— paring Fee ye : quickly Pca lg 
e 0) 
soni of tha stem stomach. 
22 Rue Drouot, Paris. 
E. FOUGERA & CO., Agents for U.S., 
80 North William Street, N. Y, 


~ GAUNTLET BRAND 


uas 
& MUSTARD. 


Guaranteed absolutely pure, and warranted to excel 
in strength, richness, flavor, end cleanliness. 


all others in 





WARRANTED TO GIVE 
SATISFACTION. 





LATIN, PART 1., 


Just Published, Price, 60c. 


Invaluable to all 
who desire to read 
Latin, and _  espe- 
cially valuable to 
youn men prepa- 

ng for college. 
which may occur. 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CC., Herald Building, Boston, Mass. | 


IN TEN WEEKS 


You can, at your own home, by 


Dr. Richard S. Rosenthal’s Meisterschaft System, 
learn to speak fluently either Spanish, French, Italian or German. 
Specimen Copy, Spanish, French, German ot Italian; 26 cents: - 


All subscribers— $5.00 for —_ language— 
who corrects al] exercises, and covenaphete with them in 


become actual Lamae Jo of Dr. Recotiet 
regard to any difficulties 





Are you going to the Sea- 
shore or the"Country? 


Take with you these new 
books by Popular Writers: 


INSIDE OUR GATE, by the author of that 
charming book, ‘‘ THE COLONEL’S OPERA 
CLOAK.” Price, $1.00. 


MISS EYRE FROM BOSTON, AND OTH- 
ERS, a collection of Stories by Louise Chandler 
Moulton. Price, $1.25; paper covers, so cents. 
**Marked with an exquisite touch throughout. 
Mrs, Moulton was éndowed with the gift of 
story-telling,’ says the Boston Courier. 


A WOODLAND WOOING, by Eleanor Put- 
nam, ‘* a story that both old and young will read 
with pleasure, It is preéminently a summer 
book,” says the Saturday-Gazette. Price, $1.00. 


For sale at all bookstores, Mailed, postpaid, by 
the publishers, ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 





LADIES’ BOOTS 
~ ONLY $2,00, 
The best for the Money made, 
RETAIL 


EVERYWHERE: 











Favorites for:more than Twenty- 
five Years, 


HENRY F. MILLER 
PIANOS 


The Great Pianists. 
The :World’s Pre-emi- 
nent Vocalists. 
Music Professors 
Music Lovers, 
Music Critics of the 
great Daily Papers. 


( The Principal Orchestral 
Concerts throughout 
the United States. The 
Concerts of the Music 
Teachers’ National As- 
sociation, Eight Con- 
secutive Years. For 
a Concert on the aver- 
age every day for Ten 
Consecutive Years. 


ana 


ENDORSED nl 


SELECTED FOR; 


. 


In the Boston Public 
Schools, Massachu- 
setts State Normal 
Schools, The New 
England Conservatory 
of Music, and Music 
Institutions every- 
where in America. 


USED; 





. 


The peculiar sweetness of tone which isa 
feature of these instruments is not found 
in other makes of pianos 


Send for Catalogue. Mention this Magazine. 
HENRY F. MILLER SONS 
PIANO CO., 


1428 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
169 Tremont St., Boston. 


WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK. Amis! 
* ors, 40c. per 
oz. Waste Sewing Silk, black or assorted colors, 
15e. per oz. Illustrated pamphlet, with rules for 
knitting, embroidery, etc., 10c., mailed to any ad- 
dress by the manufacturers of the celebrated Eureka 
Spool Silks, Art Embroidery and Knitting Silks. 


’ Eureka Silk Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH 





LADIES’-AND CHILDREN’S 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 
Awarded highest honors at 
Phila’da, a Melbourne, 1880 
rlin, Franktorty 1881 
i878 Amster 
New Orleans, 1884-85. : 
Paris Medal on every bottle. 
Beware of Imitations. 


CALIGRAPH 


GREATEST SPEED ON RECORD ! | 


T. W. Osborne wrote 179 words in one 
single minute on the CALIGRAPH, the 
Champion Machine of the World. 


100,000 
Daily 
Users. 





















G. A. McBride wrote 129 words in a single 


ming Bli: thus in case 
proving the faisity of many of the state- 
ments of our competitors. 
For fall and correct account of above test, address 
THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


BRANCH OFFICES :-—237 Breadway, N. Y.3 








14 W.. 4th Street, Cincinnati, 0.5 1003 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia. 
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